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PEEFACE. 



The selections are taken mostly from St. Chrysostom. 
His discourses, being but little known among the readers 
of to-day, they will also be an adv^ertisementof his great 
works. Also, from Thomas & Kempis, that sweet (Chris- 
tian-experience writer. The book is in the form of dia- 
logues. The persons who read and converse are, Bob 
Slow, Dave Clifton, and Uncle Billy Goodintent. Bob 
is a disappointed, disgusted bachelor, who abandoned so- 
ciety, and lived in a cabin in the hills of the Kentucky 
river, devoting his time to reading and study. Dave, the 
friend and companion of his youth, after roving over 
many parts of the world, finds a retreat in Bob's cabin. 
Q Uncle Billy, an old colored man, formerly a slave to 

^ Dave, is a good man, devoted to primitive Christianity. 

^ ,They, sitting in the shade of a tree, mostly at Bob's cabin, 

'*^ read and discuss the above-mentioned authors. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

In the raonth of August, 1880, I determined to visit 
once more tlie scenes of my boj'hood; having been ab- 
sent for many, many long years. The old paternal home 
was on the banks of the Kentucky river, in the Blue Grass 
region of the State of Kentucky. Years ago, at the death 
of my parents, it had been sold and passed into the hands 
of stranijers. All most all of mv early associates had 
either died or married and moved to the West. But we 
never forgot the old log school-house and our pi ay- mates; 
the church where we met the beautiful girls; the woods 
and streams where we enjoyed our sports. So entering 
the cars, in a few days I was at the place of my destina- 
tion. The river and the rocky cliffs looked the same; 
many an old forest tree had disappeared. After wander- 
ing up and down the river, and up and down the cliffs for 
hours, all absorbed in thoughts of events that transpired, 
forty years ago, T sat down on a log in the shade of a., 
sugar-tree, and gave myself up to reveries of the past... 
While in this mood, an old negro man passed by. He 
looked like Uncle Billy, a former slave of our family. I 
shall accost him and see. 

(1) 
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" Hello, old man, do yon live about here ? " 

" Yes sail, I libes in a little cabin under de cliflT. As I 

libe, I believe dis is Mars Dave! Forty years ago, he left 

old Marster's to hunt his fortune in the West, and 1 

beliebe dis is him. You looks like old Marster, and 

your voice is zacily like Mars Dave's.'^ 
''You guess correctly. Uncle Billy." 
''Den how do you do, Mars Dave? I am so glad to see 

you." After shaking hands, he seated himself on the 

log. 

" Where do you make your home now, Uncle Billy? " 
" Just over de cliff there, step to de edge and you can 

see mv cabin." 

•J 

So I leaned over the edge of the rock, and saw his 
home, far down on the river bottom. A log cabin, white- 
M'ashed, amid trees and bushes at the ibot of the cliff. A 
grape-vine grew over the door; in his garden a little corn, 
and a few water melons, and various kinds of fruit trees 
stood about in his yard. 

" Mars Dave, come walk down and see my cabin." 

So we took a circuitous path down the cliff, stepping 
fi'om rock to rock, amid cedars and wild vines. Pres- 
ently we reached his house. A cool spring gushed out 
of the rocks within a few steps of the door, commanding 
a most beautiful view of the river, and the bold rocky 
bank on the other side. A few poultry, a pig or two, a 
dog and a cat, was the sum total of all his live stock. 

"Take dis char, Mars Dave — it wur your mother's; 
many a time did she sing and rock you in it, when a 
babv." 

And there stood the candle-stand, around which mother 
and father sat knitting and reading. 
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"How came you by these, Uncle Billy?" ,, 

" Well, at old Marster's sale the family gave them to 
me?' 

"Alas! how great the vicissitudes of life! In this 
chair did my loving mother (God bless her), rock her 
children, and my old father, sitting beside this old table, 
read to us long winter nights. But yesterday the voice 
of my parents and the prattle of my brothers and sisters 
were heard in our old home; but now, all is as silent as 
the grave. Alas! how all things are changed. But let 
us retrace our steps to the top of the cliff. The breezes 
are cooler there, and the scenery more beautiful. What 
name do you now assume, Uncle Billy, since you are a 
freeman? ITou were a faithful servant in your days of 
slavery, to our family." 

"Well, I call myself Billy Goodintent; for I mean 
good to all, evil to none. Where do you now make 
your home, Mars Dave?" 

" My home is where my hat is — rambling in various 
parts of the world. But just now I am spending a 
short time among the scenes of my boyhood. You re- 
member how. oft we fished in this river, and hunted in 
the night among these river cliffs ? 

** * Dear to my heart are the scenes of my boyhood/ " 

" Yes, well do I remember when your pa wuz away 
preachin', how you boys hunted and played among 
these cliffs." 

" But who now lives at our old home." 

" No one ; it is unoccupied." 

"Suppose we go and see it ?" 

"Yes, Mars Dave, with pleasure ?" 

As we walked along, thoughts of my early days came 
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tliick and fast. As we approached the old house, no fencing 
remained; the garden and yard turned into commons for 
hogs and cattle, and the dear old house in ruins. These 
are the scenes of my childhood, boyhood and youth. 
Under the shade of these old trees, how many hours 
and days have I spent in playful mirth with the com- 
panions of my boyhood and youth ; and here was the 
kennel of my faithful dogs, and the old barn, so dilapi- 
dated. 

** I do often comes here and walk through the 
house." 

So, putting his hand on the door, it opened. How 
sad the rooms looked — dusty and dirty ; the hogs may 
have slept in them. And here was the home of my dear 
old parents, who I trust are now angels in heaven. 
This was the family room ; in this corner stood the old 
bed of my parents, and before them grandfather and 
grandmother's, and beneath the old bed was the little 
trundle in which we little children slept, and on a 
i.iattress on this floor slept the house-servants; and the 
candle-stand stood in this corner, and the dinner-table in 
that, and the old three cornered cup-boar<l in this cor- 
ner of the room. The wide-moutlied fire-place, for burn- 
ing wood, looks as it did forty years ago, and the old 
mantel is smoky and dirty. The four nails in the joists 
to hang quilting frames, when mother would give quilt- 
ings, are still there. And over the mantel is the nail 
on which hung the picture of Bonaparte, mounted on 
his horse, and on the opposite wall hung the picture of 
Place La Concord, which father brought home irom 
Paris, France. And around this old fire-place the humble 
ministers of God would sit and talk over the story of the 
Cross. 
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" Mars Dave, I do well remember years ago when de 
old preachers and old sisters would sing and shake 
hands on dis floor, and pray and read de Bible, and tell 
the old story uv Jesus and his love; yes, many nights 
would they sit around this old fire-place and sing; and 
the big tears would run down their clieeks; and this 
room would ring with their joyful songs. At times we 
would have benches in de yard and black and white 
would unite together in singing de blessid old tunes. So 
many of these good old people who now are in heaven, 
wearing their golden crowns, then bore the cross man- 
fully. Well do I remember old Miss Patsy; what a 
pious old lady she wur; how kind to her servants and to 
the poor; how reg'lar in 'tendin' church, plain in her dress 
and manners, godly in her conversation; every night she 
prayed and read de Bible. Oft at midnight she would 
awake and sing a sweet old hymn; affticted with disease, 
yet she rarely complained. All associations and big 
meetings she 'tended. She wur a bright and shinin' 
light in her day. 

" And Mars Ambus, how strict in his family! I would 
like to have seen one of his daughters say to him: 
'Pa let me go to the dancin' school to learn to dance these 
round huggin' dances.' Whatl One uv his daugh- 
ters to be squeezed by a young man, hoppin' round 
in his big room! Narra time. Mars Dave, narra a time. 
Fiddlin' and dancin' in his big room he would not per- 
mit. His daughters were all business women ; his sons all 
business men — all sober, correct men. But he would ride 
horse-back day and night, through rain and snow, mud 
and ice, preaching de gospel; nothing could stop him; 
preach de gospel he would. As ta pay for preaching, he 
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never asked it. Freely he received de gospel, freely he 
preached it. 

" In those days de preachers would preach, pay or no 
pay; work all de week on their farms, and Sundays 
preach de gospel. Dress plain, live plain, work hard and 
preach hard. 

"But now 'tis greatly changed; no pay, no preach. 
Ministers live in town, dress fine, walk de streets in 
idleness, ride in fine buggies; take two months va- 
cation to loaf round. Drive fast horses out in de country 
Sundays; preach a sermon, charge thousands a year or 
no preach. Pastoral visits they pay to de rich, where 
they enjoy fine toddies and fine dinners. The poor are 
forgotten. 

" How anxious are the preachers of to-day about de souls 
uv de Blue Grass sinners! They come from Missouri, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mississippi and New Jersey. They rush from all uv 
these States to the Blue Grass region to save souls. Do 
you suppose Mars Dave, dat dese holy men of God 
have any udder motive than the salvation uv de Blue 
Grass sinners? Can 't be dat dese angels uv mercy fly to 
de Blue Grass for anv other motive. Some wicked folks 
however, have surmised dat Mr. Mammon had a draw- 
in' influence over them. The preachers see what an 
awful power Mr. Bacchus holds over these Blue Grass sin- 
ners, with his thousands of barrels of whisky, so I have 
no doubt dat dese holy men uv God fly to this country 
to fight Bacchus and his satellites. But the good book 
says it is hard for a rich man to enter the kingdom uv 
heaven, and de Blue Grass sinners are many uv them 
rich; so de preachers know what difliculties surround 
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them, and for this reason they flock to the Blue Grass to 
help extricate them from their great diflSculty. So it is 
the good iiv the cause, and the salvation uv the Blue 
Grass sinners, that bring so many preachers here from 
60 great a distance. Sure as you are born, Mars Dave, 
de preachers are good and holy men, and have no udder 
motive in comin' to this rich country. Still at times, I 
wonder why they don't crowd de mountains. Lots uv 
souls to be saved there, beautiful scenery, cold refreshing 
springs, endless forests and plenty uv the worst kind 
uv sinners — bloody cut-throats. Wliy don't these sol- 
diers uv the cross make one little dash on the moun- 
tains? From the top of one of the training schools of 
these valiant soldiers of the cross, you can see the nobs, 
yet they do not charge in that direction, but to the Blue 
Grass they turn. However, I learn that one valiant sol- 
dier is charging the mountains; success to him. It 
may be to him a necessity, for most all de churches in 
de Blue Grass country are closed agin him, so he has to 
take to de mountains. Looks odd; all preach de gospel, 
all goin' the narrow road, yet this brudder is not per- 
mitted to preach in the churches uv the Blue Grass coun- 
try." 

" But, Uncle Billy, here we are in the dilapidated man- 
sion of my departed parents, and how you ramble." 

" Yes, Mars Dave, I shoot a scattering gun — a real 
blunderbuss." 

"Yes, you do; you aim right, but often you miss the 
mark." 

But, yesterday in this room the soft voice of my 
mother was heard, and her eyes beamed love and affec- 
tion to all, and around her prattled her many children; 
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and can it be that all are mouldering in the ground but 
me alone — mother, father, brothers, sisters — all in their 
graves? It looks impossible, but yet it is true. Then 
what is lite worth? nothing, really nothing. But me- 
thinks that since this lite is worth nothing, there must 
be one that is wortli something; beyond the grave there 
must be one worth something. For, why is this in- 
tense desire for happiness? Oh! it is not a mockery, it 
is not a dream, but is a reality; far more real than our 
fondest dreams depict. There is a life beyond the grave 
far more grand and beautiful than we can here conceive 
or think. What! have my parents passed away as tlie 
beautiful flower, as the sweet warbling bird, and I shall 
never see them more? No, no, it can not be; I must, I 
will see them again; not in those old decayed bodies, 
but in the glittering plumage of angels. That lovely 
sister, "soft as summer breezes," whose countenance 
wreathed in seraphic smiles, as her last words were " is 
this death?" shall I not see her again? O! yes, yes, it 
must be, I will see her; it can not be otherwise. In the 
bright region of the blessed, they all have mansions in 
our Father's home; 

"And Mars Dave, do you remember Aunt Liza? 
These were her last words": 

" * Doctor, is I got to go? ' 

" ' Aunt Liza, there is no hope for you.' 

" * Bress de great Marster for his goodness; I is ready !' 

" The doctor was about to retire when the old woman 
recalled him, for she was drifting out with the tide. 

" 'Mars John, stay wid me till 'tis ober, for I want to 
talk ob de old time. I node you when a boy, long foe 
you went to be a doctor. I called you Mars John den ; 
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I call you Mars John now. Take your old mamar's 
hand, honey, and hold it. I is libed a long timei Old 
marster and old miss' hab gone before, and de chilluns 
from de old place is scattered ober de world. I would 
like to see 'um 'foe I starts on de journey to-niglit. My 
old man is gone, and all de chilluns I missed at dis 
breast is gone too. Dey is waitin' for dar mudder on 
de shinin' shore. I bress de Lord, Mars John, for 
takin' me to meet 'um dar. I is fought de good fight; 
I is not 'fraid to meet de Savior. No more work for 
poor old mamma; no more tribulations. Hold my hands, 
Mars Jolm. Fadder — master — missis — chillons, I is 
gwine home.' 

"The soul, while pluming its wings for the flight to 
the great Beyond, rested on the dnsky face of the sleep- 
er; and the watchers, with bowed heads, wept silently. 
She was dead." 

*'Tes, Uncle Billy, well do I remember Aunt Liza. 
She was always a true Christian. How beautiful can a 
Christian die! This poor old Christian slave far sur- 
passes Socrates in the dying hour. On his dying couch 
he said, * Whether it is best to go or stay is known only 
to the gods.' But this poor woman died in a most happy 
state of mind. The gospel alone can make the dying 
hour calm and beautiful. 

" But let us now return to the wide-spreadiag sugar 
tree, on the cliffs of the river." 

" Mars Dave, come walk a li-ttle up de river, and 1 
will show you my cool and delicious cave, in^hich 1 
often retire these hot davs.'' 

So up the river we went, and soon entered a spacious 
cave, out of which ran a most delicious spring. 
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" Why, Uncle Billy, it is a moat charming spot; it re- 
sembles Vancluse, Petrarch's cave, and we will call it 
Vancluse. Let me read to you, from Zimmerman, a de- 
scription of Vancluse. I have the book with me. When 
I go rambling, I put Zimmerman or some other good 
book in my pocket, and read while solitary and alone. 
So I now will read to you from Zimmerman a description 
of Vancluse: 

" ' It was situated in a little valley, enclosed by a semi- 
circular barrier of rocks, on a plain as beautiful as the 
vale of Tempe. The rocks were high, bold and grotesque, 
and the valley was divided by a river, along the banks 
of which were meadows of perpetual verdure. A path 
on the left side of the river led, by gentle windings, to 
the head of this vast amphitheater. At the foot of the 
highest rock, and directly in front of the valley, was a 
prodigious cavern, hollowed by the hand of nature, from 
whence arose a spring almost as celebrated as that of 
Helicon. The gloom of the cavern, which was accessible 
when the water was low, was tremendous. It consisted 
of two excavations; the one fronting an arch of sixty 
feet high, and the other, which was within, of thirty 
feet. In the center of this subterranean rock was an 
oval basin, of 180 feet in diameter, into which that co- 
pious stream which forms the river Sergia rises silentlj, 
without even a jet or bubble. The depth of this basin 
has eluded all attempts to fathom it.' 

"This was Petrarch's retreat for twenty years; and 
since your cave somewhat resembles his, we will cull it 
Vancluse — where he read, and thought, and studied." 

What a beautiful view of the river you have and the 
rocks on the other side, and how sweetly the birds are 
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Singing among the bushes; and how the sparkling water 
trickles down the side of the cave; the bees are humming 
among the wild flowers that bloom in the crevices of the 
rocks; and the cow- bell I hear in the distance. What a 
charming place Vanclnse is. Would that I had spent 
my life here, mid the scenes of my nativity, away from 
the strifes and contentions of the world — ^yes, in soli- 
tude, with my books and friends. Oh, that I had been 
wise and had rather shunned mankind, and in this quiet 
secluded spot had been contented to have spent my life. 
True, in the great struggle for a livelihood, I vanquished 
the world; I gained what I contended for, but oh, it 
made my heart as the adamant 

But had I spent my life here, interested in rural pur- 
suits, cultivating the beautiful flowers, adorning my rus- 
tic home with all kinds of evergreen trees, and the 
fruitful grape-vine making companions of the early 
spring birds, visiting my poor neighbors in the hours 
of sickness and affliction, enjoying the rustic sports 
and pastimes — the fishing parties, the weddings, picnics 
— had I been thus contented, life would have passed away 
like a fairy dream. So many that started life with me 
in the race of fortune — so many have passed away before 
arriving at middle age; so many failed to accumulate a 
competency; a small number succeeded, and lost it; a 
very small number succeeded, and retained it. 

As I look back over the past, what small incident 
upset a life- time's labor. One was oflfered eight hundred 
thousand dollar-, for his entries in the oil region of 
Pennsylvania, but refused, hoping to get one million; 
in the meantime the oil-bubble burst, and he was left 
penniless. Another, by a long life of toil, had accumu- 
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lated two millions; a great fire burned him out; he bor- 
rowed one million, and rebuilt magnificent houses. The 
panic of 1873 depressed the value of all property; his 
notes matured, he could not meet them, for he could 
neither rent nor sell. So the note-holders foreclosed, 
took his property and reduced him to poverty, and he 
rented the same little office in which he had practiced law 
forty years before; thus beginning life at seventy. 

Another had a magnificent income of seventy-five 
thousand a year — a palace of a home. He is now a 
pauper in an adjoining State. Another had at one time 
four hundred thousand dollars; he died a pauper in a 
poor-house. Another was worth his hundreds of thou- 
sands; he died worth nothing. 

I was sitting on a large stone, in a great city, in the 
summer of 1872, near to the chamber of commerce 
(which was being erected), eating peaches: 

" Are they good ? " said a voice close by. 

Looking up, behold I it was Col. . 

"Yes, Colonel, they are; I have not tasted one for two 
years. 'Will you have some ? " 

So I called the fruit boy, and the Colonel helped himself. 
He was almost in rags, having spent two years in the 
mines of Utah. I looked around and could see magnifi- 
cent blocks of houses, which were his a few years 
ago; but now he is in poverty — in rags. Six months 
after I was called to his bedside as a physician. 
The weather was intensely cold, and he lay on a mat- 
tress in a room without fire. 

" How do vou do, Colonel? " 

"Very sick, doctor. Can you cure me as you did 
seven years ago?" 
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" I will try. But where is your wife? " 

"In New York. As the money went the wife went 
too." 

But sickness and sorrow, pain and poverty, soon 
brought the (Colonel to his grave. I shall never forget 
the night he died. I was pressed with business that day, 
so it was one o'clock at night before I could call to see 
him. When I entered the room there lay the dying 
man, attended by a colored man and his wife (his former 
slaves). Wife, friends, and acquaintances — all gone. 
When the money went, all went. On his dying bed he 
requested to be buried in another State, by the side of 
his father and mother. The hat was handed round, and 
a few dollars collected; a plain cofBn purchased, and in 
an express wagon, attended by a young son, his old serv- 
ant drove him to the depot, and he was buried as 
he requested. 

So many started in the race for glory, but all along 
the track they lie unhorsed. Many a good fellow 
started well, and ran well for a while; but having taken 
too much whisky aboard, he grew top-heavy, and, before 
the race was won, he toppled over and lost it. 

Some stopped to play a game of cards; others to pick 
up a few pieces of gold; others flew the track to enjoy 
sensual pleasures. 

So, all along the race-track to glory, can be seen the 
vast multitudes of wrecks, not one in one hundred at- 
taining the glittering prize. 

So 1 now see tiie folly of striving for wealth — for 
worldly glory. The praise of men — of what profit is the 
prize when won? Is he with his millions happier than 
he with his competency, or distinguished above his fel. 
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low men?. is he more bappy than the contented, well-to- 
do citizen? 

Wliat can be said of the devotee to fashion, to pleas- 
ure? he that looks to the theatre; to the ball-room ; to the 
fashionable watering places; he who flees from the North 
in winter, and from the South in summer, or to the 
city in winter, to the country in summer — are those 
thus devoted to pleasure, happy? 

What can be said about those who spend life with the 
cards, and the bottle, drinking and gambling, and pros- 
titution? Even those who practice these evils, 1 believe, 
would condemn them. 

But these are the things I have seen, in my rambles 
through the world. Much more disgust and sorrow have 
I felt, than joy and pleasure. 

But a few men follow a middle course — moderate in 
their business and their wants, satisfied with a compe- 
tency and contented to enjoy it. These are but few in- 
deed. But they are the happy ones of earth, so far as 
earthly things can make a man happy. 

I now look over the past, and see that the chase after 
happiness was all in vain. I thought it was in one place, 
so I ran thither, and found it not. I then thought it 
was in another place, so I ran to that place, but no — it 
was not there. So all through life I have found it a de- 
ception. Happiness I have found nowhere in things of 
this world. But down deep in the heart tilled with love, 
buoyant with hope of a happy life of immortality be- 
yond the grave, where I shall meet friends and loved 
ones who have gone before me — when my mind has been 
tilled with these ideas, then 1 have been happy, and only 
t'len. But these hours have been few and far between. 
They have passed as a dream in the night. 
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Bat with my past knowledge and expericDce, can I 
not here spend tlie few days which yet remain, happy 
and contented? Knowing that there is no happiness in 
the world, can I not be happy here ? Fondly hoping for 
and expecting the happy life which is to come to the 
good, can I not now lay aside all worldly things, and 
tak^ up heavenly ? Can I not spend the few years 
which yet remain in striving to enter in at the straight 
gate, complying with the commands of the New Testa- 
ment, obeying it strictly in all things therein commanded? 
The good Lord has watched over and protected me in 
past life by his good providence; may He now enable mo 
to compile a little book, which will do good years and 
years after I am laid in the ground. Then would I 
bless His holy nameibrever and forever. 

'' But what has become of my old friend and college 
mate, Bob Slow?" 

*•' Oh, he lives alone on a little farm, up the river a 
little way." 

" I would like to see him, for we were school-mates, 
both at the country school and college. He was a good 
fellow, and a good student; full of tricks and pranks on 
the other boys, but harmless and kind at heart; very 
fond of the society of the girls — a great gallant. At col- 
lege he studied well and was fond of reading antiqnated 
books in the library. After graduating he made a law- 
yer of himself, and had commenced practice in the 
neighboring village, and was courting Miss Bettie 
Swift." 

" Yes, Mars Dave, I knew Mars Bob from a boy; he 
was raised on a farm close by our home. But after 
forming the acquaintance of Miss Bettie, he quit visit- 
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ing other girls and confined his attention to her. lie 
sparked her for years, but at last she married a store- 
boy. Then Mars Bob quit visiting, and stayed about 
his office and the court house a long time, read- 
ing all kiiids of books. But he finally gave up the 
practice of the law, and came out here on the riv- 
er and purchased a little farm, and has lived here 
ever since, solitary and alone, all by himself; except a 
man to look after his farm, and a woman to look after 
his house, and cook. He is all the time readin' or 
writin'. Nobody hardlv knows what he is doin\ he 
stays BO tJose by himself. Most folks say he is a 
broken-hearted man, 'case Miss Swift would not marry 
him. I don't know how true these stories are; but he 
has lived alone on the river for many years. He has all 
kinds of fancy chickens and ducks and geese, an Es- 
quimaux dog, and a Scotch terrier, and a pointer, and a 
couple of hounds. Occasionally he will hunt birds or 
rabbits; many are in the cliffs; uow and then he will run 
a fox; especfally if they pester his hen-house; now and 
then he hunts 'possums and 'coons. But most of the 
time he is in his study readin' and writin' — nobody 
knows hardly what, but he is all the time at it. And he 
has a little fountain fed bv a hvdranlic ram, which 
stands a little below the big spring that gushes out of 
the cliff, a little below his house. This fountain waters 
his flower garden; and so many beautiful flowers he has, 
you never saw the like in all your lite — beautiful, I can't 
tell vou how beautiful. And his bee-hives, such a lot of 
them standing all around in his yard, on flat, smooth 
rocks. And such a whistlin' and singin' of the birds 
in tliC spring. He allows no one to disturb them; and 
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occasionally, he feeds the little fellows as they come 
flittin' and hoppin' about his door. He has an old fiddle, 
and at times you can hear him fiddle at a terrible rate; 
especially after sun-down. And he mostly plays old love 
tunes, such as ' Meet me by Moonlight Alone; ' or the 
'Blue Moselle,' or 'Sweet Afton,' and the like 
Such tunes he use to play and sing to Miss Swift, year, 
ago. At times he will sit for hours, on a rocky crag of 
the cliff, looking far down into the blue river, as if he was 
in a dream. Then he will rouse himself up and whistle 
one of those old love-songs, and I have heard him as I 
passed by hum one of those old love-tunes. His neigh- 
bors think much of him; specially two or three who have 
old maid daughters. Several have tried to capture him, 
but lie never takes the hint, and goes 'long in his quiet 
way, treatin' all kindly, but showin' no preference to 
any. In the spring he will take his fishin' rod, and sit 
on the bank of the river for hours, fishin'; he will spend 
weeks thus. His rod is in his hand, but he looks absent- 
minded, as though his mind was on things^araway. He 
has a beautiful little fish-pond, too, close to his house, 
fed by the hydraulic ram, and beautiful speckled trout 
are in it. At times he will catch a few of them. He 
feeds them with bread and liver, and scraps from his 
table; they will come to the surface for food, showing 
their beautiful red specks. So Bob spends his time in 
reading and study mostly, with a little country sport 
occasionally. No doubt disappointed love drove him 
from society, and to solitude on the river bank. Dis- 
appointed love has great effect on some people. 

"But what I tell you al)Out Mars Bob i.^ true, for 
often I visit him, 'specially in fruit time; he always 
o 
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treats me so kindly, and gives me such good fruit. Often 
do the poor folks in these cliffs call to see him, and he 
treats them very kindly. He is a real good man; I 
know yon would be pleased with him; I would like to 
bring him to Vancluse to see j-ou." 

" I would be glad if you would, for I would like so 
much to see Bob once more; many were the pleasant 
hours we spent together at school and college." 

" Well, when next time he comes to Vancluse, I will 
bring him to see you." 

'' Well, do so. But I have made a long stay this time, 
and I am hot and tired, so I will return to the city. 
Good-bye, Uncle Billy." 

" Good-bye, Mars Dave." 

THE CATERPILLARS. 

The caterpillars on this mulberry tree — how they web 
themselves up to keep off the birds. They have eaten 
all the leaves off the tree. They have no knowledge of 
the great world, its oceans, lands and forests. Their 
knowledge is confined to the leaves on this little tree, 
which they have eaten, and what they may see and hear 
around. They know nothing of the beautiful butterflies 
which they soon will be, and of their variegated and deli- 
cate wings, flying from flower to flower, drinking 
delicious nectar. Nor do they know how diligently the 
ladies are cultivating the flowers for their sustenance. 
Nor do they know how the wild flowers are now grow- 
ing for them. But soon their shells will burst, and they 
will come forth beautifully fledged butterflies, basking 
and flitting in the sun's delicious rays from flower to 
flower, and charmed with the spring bird's song. 
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So, like them, we do not know the good things our 
Father in lieaven is preparing for us, in that beautiful 
world to which we are hastening. Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God has prepared for them that love 
him; but soon we will lay aside this mortal flesh, and 
fledged and adorned as angels, we will fly to a land far 
more beautiful that we can now conceive. Can any one 
suppose our Heavenly Father would prepare such lovely 
things for worms, and not million times more beau- 
tiful for His children who love Him? He has pro- 
vided for us and all who love Him, a home we can not 
now conceive of; but when we leave this earthly taber- 
nacle, we shall enter that abode with the blessed angels; 
and God shall wipe all tears away from our eyes, and 
there will no night there, but the ever-shining face of 
the blessed God giveth light forever and forever. And 
there sits the blessed Jesus on the right hand, of the 
Father, surrounded by His ever blessed angels. And in 
that throng is old massa and old missus and all the chil- 
luns. Blessed be God, and my old wife is there, and all 
ray chilluns gone before; and soon Mars Dave and I will 
be in that holy throng. Blessed be the Lord for all 
things; be it so quickly. 

A VISIT TO BOB SLOw's. 

Well, 'tis September now, and the leaves of the trees 
nre a little tinged with yellow, and the grass is parched, 
for never in the memorvof men was there such a drouth 
throughout the entire country. Springs fail, and the crops 
are not half as abundant as usual. Well, it is so hot and 
dry in the city, I will spend a few days at Vaucluse, 
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where no doubt it is cool and refreshino:. So off to tlie 
cars, and away to Van cl use ; and, sure enough, I found 
it deh'ghtful. While I was thus enjoying myself, Uncle 
Billy came up. 

"Well, Mars Dave, I am glad to see you out here 
these hot dog-days. And yonder rides by, Mars Bob 
Slow, going home from the village." j 

" Call to him, Uncle Billy, and invite him to spend an 
hour with us. I would like to see him." - 

So Uncle Billy hailed liim, as he rode along the edge 
of the river, at the foot of the cliff. He immediately 
dismounted, tied his horse and ascended the cliff*, and 
quickly he was at our side. Says Uncle Billy : 

" Mars Bob, do you know this man ? " 

" No, I do not." 

^' Look agin." 

"Well, yes; bless my soul! I believ^e it is Dave. 
How do you do, Dave? It has been ages since I saw 
you." 

"Yes, Bob, it has been a long time." And after 
shaking hands, we seated ourselves. 

"How time has marked us both — gray hairs and fur- 
rowed faces." 

" Yes," says Bob; " When I saw you last, Dave, you 
were not thirty; young, fresh, vigorous; but now how 
changed. Let me see; it was about thirty years ago, and 
I do well remember the time, for I was gallanting Miss 
Bettie Smith on the street, and we met you, and then 
and there you told me you would the next day take the 
cars for the far West, and so you did, and I have not seen 
YOU since." 

"Yes, Bob; I remember that well, and how beautiful 
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Miss Bettie looked that day; I never saw her look more 
charm ing.'* 

" Yes," says Bob; '' She always looked beautiful ;" and 
he heaved a deep sigh. 

"I thought at that time that you and Bettie would 
make a match." 

"Yes, and I thought so, too;" and he looked down to 
the ground sadly. 

" Well have you never married, Bob? " 

"N"o, never. After Bettie married another, I aban- 
doned all idea of matrimony, and retired to the country, 
and have lived there ever since." 

"And so you are a bachelor? " 

" Well, I am a bachelor, but at times I think I will 
yet marry; though for thirty years I have lived in my 
cottage. Are you married, Dave? " 

"No I am not now, but fifteen years ago I did many, 
and in three years my wife died." 

" But you have children ? " 

" No, I have none." 

"Then, Dave, you are as lonely in the world as I am." 

"More so, I suppose. Not only ray wife is dead, but 
all whom I have ever loved are in their graves. And I 
feel entirely alone, having outlived those who once 
loved me. Really, I have seen two generations come into 
the world, and most of them go out again." 

"Where have you been and what have you been doing, 
Dave, these many years? " 

"Well, I went West, and spent many years there, fol- 
lowing my profession, and after securing a competency, 
I abandoned my profession, married and retired to the 
country. But in^three years my wife died. 1 then grew 
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melancholy aud rambled for a long time through the 
most interesting part of Europe, Getting tired of that, 
I returned to my native country, made some stay in New 
York and Chicago, and then concluded to visit the scenes 
of my boyhood. 

" Well, Dave I have a cottage near by, come and go 
home with me." 

" With all my heart, Bob, I will." 

So all three of us clambered down the cliflf, and Bob 
untied his horse and led him with the bridle. 

" Now," says Uncle Billy, as we approached the cot- 
tage, " Mars Dave, you and Mars Bob come into my 
house and eat a good melon." 

♦* No, " says Bob, " I thank you. Uncle Billy, it will 
be late when I reach home." 

" We both bid you good-bye, Uncle Billy." 

*' Good bye, Mars Dave and Mars Bob." 

We then walked along the bridle path up the river, 
admiring the various tinges of yellow the setting sun 
cast upon the leaves of the trees, for the frost had par- 
tially nipped them, and nature was putting on her saf- 
fron tints. As we walked along the narrow path, the 
rocky cliffs looked more grand on both sides of the river 
the farther we advanced, and the path was almost matted 
with vines and bushes, and small trees grew thick from 
every crevice in the rocks, and the owl and whip-poor-will 
gave forth their plaintiff notes. At length the path 
made a sudden turn to the left, and gradually ascended 
the cliff in a circuitous manner until it reaehed the top. 
But about midway Bob stopped,' pointed to a grotto, and 
said: 

** When my heart is pressed with melancholy, I retire 
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to this dark and gloomy grotto, and muse over the past, 
and things that might have been. Some day we will 
visit it and I will show it to yon in detail." 

In a few minutes we reached the top of the clitf, within 
a few steps of his cottage, and the dogs barked a loud 
welcome. 

" Now," says Bob, " come into ray cabin. I call it 
the 'Shady Side.' Here I live alone, save a couple of 
servants. Come and take a seat — make my cot your 
home." 

^* I feel weary with the heat of the day, and with your 
consent I will recline on this lounge." 

" Just as you like, Dave." 

Then he left me alone. Well, what changes do occur 
in this life — the unexpected always turning up. This 
man, forty years ago, was toasted, petted, admired by all, 
wealthy and talented, and handsome. It was supposed 
he would be the next Congressman, then a United States 
Senator — the most brilliant young lawyer at the bar. All 
the young ladies were seeking to catch him. He was 
the gayest of the gay. He was invited 'to all parties, 
balls and weddings. He attended the fashionable water- 
ing places. At all meetings of the gay and the beauti- 
ful, he was always present. And now abandoned by all, 
alone in this log cabin, he spends his lonely hours. No 
carpets on his floor, save a rug before the fire-place. But 
it is as clean as the Shakers'. Over the door are 
nailed a couple of deer-horns (a prize of a mountain 
hunt, no doubt, years ago), and between the prongs of 
the horns rest his guns and fishing tackle. But the 
books he has in those rough cases! I am utterly sur- 
prised ; I must get up and look at them. Here is 
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Plato complete; so is Cicero, Aristotle, Pliny, and 
the historians and poets; in fact, all the classics. And 
here are most of the fathers of the Church : Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, Tertullean, etc.: many modern works, 
Guizot, Humboldt — too many to mention. I opened 
several; they look worn, as if they had been read and re- 
read — all look worn. When I saw Bob last he was a gay, 
dashing beau. Now he looks a hermit in a hermit's cell. 
What a change! And his dress, an old slouch hat, brown 
jeans suit, cut and made by a neighbor woman, no 
doubt; his shoes patched. The door to an adjoining 
room stood open; I entered; here is his bedroom. All 
the carpet, was a strip along his bedside; a few pictures 
hung around the walls, and a great old-fashioned fire- 
place, a few chairs and a small table. I returned to the 
lounge and was meditating on the strange mutability of 
human life. How could it be that a prominent young 
lawyer of wealth and talent, graceful and handsome 
should make such a wreck? At this moment he entered 
and seated himself by my side. 

" Well, Bob,' when I left Kentucky many years ago, I 
did not think you would ever domicile in the Kentucky 
river cliffs, as hermit. I supposed you would ascend to 
the head of your profession as a lawyer and eventually 
represent your district in Congress; you used to, at col- 
lege, tell me your ambitious aspirations. And how is it 
you made so great a change?" 

" Well, the last time you saw me and Miss Bettie 
Swift walking in the streets of the village, then you saw 
me in the zenith of my worldly glory. Hope then paint- 
ed the future most beautiful; a distinguished lawyer, a 
member oi' Congress, wealth, and above all. Miss Bettie 
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as my wife — all were brilliantly painted in the future. 
I was then fully confident of being able to reach all of 
these things. My future life looked a paradise. Well, 
Bettie and myself were engaged, and we had been so for 
several months; I felt that our marriage was all safe; that 
Bettie would consent any day; courtship was delightful, 
and I linorered. Then she was courted and caressed by 
many young men, yet 1 felt no danger. But one morn- 
ing after breakfast, while sitting in my office reading a 
newspaper, a friend stepping in, said: 

" *Is it true, that Bettie Swift and Tom Jones, theclerk 
in Brown's store, ran off last night to Aberdeen?' " 

" ' No, I suppose not.' " 

" 'It is the town talk.' " 

"Well, I must see; so, I stepped up street to Mr. 
Brown's and learned to my astonishment that it was 
all true. Immediately I was overwhelmed with melan- 
choly; I abandoned society, friends, relations, business — 
all; and sought relief in cards and whisky. Of course 
being a poor player and intoxicated, I soon lost my for- 
tune. So having now neither friends nor reputation, I 
abandoned myself to melancholy. Then I would often take 
long walks through these rocky cliffs, for I now sought 
solitude; mankind I shunned. Soon I learned to love 
solitude in these cliffs, and dark glens and caves. Na- 
ture I love in all her rugged aspects. By chance one 
day, taking up the New Testament, and reading it, I was 
struck with its sweet promises to the weary and 
heavy laden — to the poor and abandoned. ' Come unto 
me all ye who are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest; take my yoke upon you, for my burden is 
light.' O, Dave! immediately I was translated into 
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another world. I cared not for the honors of this world) 
or its pleasures — but my whole soul was eager for the life 
to come; and Christ was the way. I determined to lead 
a religious life, to strive for a beautiful home in heaven; 
so finding this little place for sale, I purchased it and 
made it my home. But supper is now ready." 

So we sat down to ham an' eggs, Kentucky style. 

*' You must be content, Dave, with a bachelor's supper." 

" 'Tis a most capital one, for I was hungry. I could 
wish no better." 

So after supper he kindled a fire in the old fire-place, 
and lit his cob pipe. 

" Now, Dave, draw up that easy-chair close to the 
fire, for it is a little chilly.'' 

Then there was a silent pause as each sat gazing in 
the fire, and nosv and then a puif of smoke would curl 
around Bob's nose. 

" Here is another pipe, Dave, will you smoke? " 

*' I do not smoke constantly, but as it is proffered by 
an old friend, I will." 

So having lit my pipe, we both sat smoking and look- 
ing into the fire in a deep silence for several minutes. 

"Well, Dave, what is life worth? I have tried it at 
home — you abroad. ' Vanity and vexation of spirit — all is 
vanity.' This is true so far as this world goes, but me- 
thinks, Dave, that dim light which Socrates saw, 
and the brillant light which Christ revealed, is true : 
that there must be another life after this, in which the 
pious will be happy." 

"Yes, Bob, I have no doubt of that. But my 
thoughts are absorbed about the way; am I walking in 
it? Will I reach that heavenly home? Will Christ bo my 
Savior in that great day?" 
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" Oft do my thoughts, too, Dave, run in the same 
channel. But 1 am always consoled by the promises in 
the New Testament. But the hour is late ; we will read 
a chapter and retire." 

Bob conducted me upstairs to a cozy little bed. 

"Now, Dave, this can be your home as long as you 
may wish it to be. And together in this little cottage we 
will read and meditate, and talk of the great unknown 
and the life to come." 

" Thank you, Bob, I will often come out here, and 
read and discuss all kinds of subjects with you, and 
stay as long as it may be pleasant, provided you will also 
visit me at Yancluse; for 1 propose to have a cabin 

there." 

" I will, with pleasure," says Bob, smiling. 

" 'Tis late, so good night, Dave." 

" Good night, Bob." 

Then my mind turned to thinking of the changes in 
this mortal life; and that I, in my latter days, should be 
here in a log cabin on the Kentucky river. 

I could have married Jennie Baker, who owned 1,000 
acres of land one mile from here. Poor Jennie would 
have married me had I addressed her. But I did not; 
so she married a scamp who squandered her fortune and 
died, leaving her a penniless widow in the State of Ar- 
kansas. Poor Jennie. And I could have married her, 
but no, I would not. And Bob would have married Bet- 
tie, but no, she would not; so goes the world. What 
strange and unaccountable circumstances are all the time 
happening. Poor Bettie is dead; poor Jennie is ruined; 
come, sweet sleep, and drive away my thoughts. 

I slept but little; and the barking of the dogs and 
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tlie crowing of the cock and the singing of the birds 
awoke me early; so I was up and dressed soon after it 
was light, and out into the yard before Bob was awake. 

What a wild and romantic place he has selected for 
his home. On the top of the highest hill, commanding 
the view of the entire landscape all around, on both sides, 
and up a!id down the river; beautiful its blue waters 
look as it meanders among the hills, sliowing itself many 
times. Looks like it might be a chain of lakelets, half 
concealed among tlie rocky cliffs, scarcely covered with 
trees in their vellow autumnal dress; and the farms dot- 
ting the face of the country as far as the eye can reach, 
woodland and field and blue-grass pasture. A grand 
panorama it altogetlier makes — fields and pastures and 
woods and lakes; 'tis a most lovely view. The yard is 
shaded by grand old forest trees; a vine covers one en- 
tirely; this furnishes the wine w^e drank at supper. 

And sure enough, as Uncle Biliy said, here are his 
dogs, fountains and fish-pond. And here is his rustic 
chair under this old sugar tree, where he sits and medi- 
tates and dreams away the hours — Miss Bettie consum- 
ing more hours than all things else. Poor Bob! where 
now are his early hopes, his early aspirations, his lofty 
position at the bar, and in Congress. And this is a min- 
iature of all human greatness; 'tis all a dream. 

Here is a good place to spend a little time in quiet 
meditation, cultivating the graces of the Holy Spirit; 
here among the rocks and shady glens to commune 
with the Father of all spirits; to open the heart in prayer 
and thanksgiving and praise to the Father of all light. 
Yes, here is a good place to adore the infinite God of all 
grace. 1 love to sit alone among the rocks and trees and 
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vines, and think of the great unknown; what endless 
being will be ours! what a change will death bring! 
Shall we then fall asleep, and so remain until the judg- 
ment? or after our spirits are disembodied, will they be 
carried far away, or, like the summer breezes, flit about 
the scenes of their youth ? Will our spirits be conscious 
of surrounding tilings, or will they be soul-sleepers ? 
Who knows ? Who can tell ? Amid these wild and 
rocky scenes I love to think of these incomprehensible 
things. 

But I gee the door open. 

"Well, Dave, you beat me up; did you have a good 
night's rest ?" 

''Yes, quite refreshing, but the cocks and singing 
birds awoke me early. I am not accustomed to hear 
them, living in a city. You selected a beautiful situa- 
tion, Bob, for your home; and these old forest trees in 
your yard, what a dense shade they do cast; and tliese 
old grape vines." 

"Yes, I planted them a quarter of a century ago, and 
they furnished me abundant fruit and wine. Do you 
hear that English mocking-bird? From early in the 
spring to late in the fall, she will sit and sing on the tops 
of these trees. She is the very last of the songsters to 
leave. I often think she is an old maid; and at times 
I surmise that maybe the spirit of Bettie is meta- 
morphosed into this singing bird. And now she tries 
to cheer me for the ruin she did me; for she well knew 
that she wrecked me, and blighted all of my earthly 
hopes. But poor Bettie is now dead. The last day of this 
itionth, six years ago, she died of consumption, after 
lingering a year. Poor Bettie had a hard life of it; but 
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I hope she is now an angel in heaven. Wei!, these are 
thin^^s of the past; corae let us breakfast." 

And so we did, and it was a good one. 

"Now, Dave, you must amuse yourself as best you 
can, and be entirely at home, for I must visit a sick friend 
across the river." 

Saying this, he rode away. 

Now, how shall I put in this day ? Shall I read one 
of Bob's valuable books, or shall 1 read and meditate on 
the New Testament, or shall I stroll up the river ? With 
the New Testament in my pocket I will stroll. So down 
the cliff I go to the water's edge, and in a narrow path 
I ascend the river. I had not gone far when I came to 
a little branch which ran out of a deep shady glen. I 
determined to ascend it, and so I did. On each side were 
steep hills, almost mountain high, out of whicli grew the 
grandest old forest trees, and being inaccessible to wag- 
ons, they were safe from the wood-chopper. Doubtless 
many are over one hundred years old, and under their 
branches have, in years past, reclined the buffalo and the 
Indian. I continued to advance until I came against a 
large, precipitous rock, 100 feet high, and at the base of 
this rock gushed out a delicious spring, cool and clear. 
After drinking freely, I sat on a moss-covered rock, with 
my bare feet in the water. The crows were cawing in 
the tops of the trees, and the little birds were twittering 
in the bushes, and the red-birds displayed their beautiful 
plumage. The squirrels were chattering and hopping 
from tree to tree. While thus delighted 1 took out of 
my pocket the New Testament, and commenced reading. 
" What though this earthly tabernacle were dissolved; we 
have a house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
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vens." How cheering is this thought! we may lose all 
earthly possessions, yet we have a home in heaven we 
can not lose. Unconsciously I fell into a deep sleep, 
and those dead ones whom I loved appeared — mother, 
wife, father, sisters — all blooming in perpetual youth,, 
and such angelic smiles and seraphic eyes, and their gar- 
ments were as white as snow, and their long white wings 
quivered in the air. And are these the ones for whom I 
mourned for years, and would not be comforted ? I 
should have rather mourned for myself, and not for them. 
These are tlie inmates of that house not made with hands. 

''Oh, may I go with thee mother! Oh, may I go with 
thee sisters! Oh, may I go w^ith thee wife, totliat beauti- 
lul home." 

All smiling, beckoned me on. 

I awoke, and lo, it was a dream. The birds were still 
singing, and the squirrels chattering in the trees, and the 
spring rippled at my feet. But night approaches; so I 
must return to Shady Side. On my arrival, there sat 
Ifncle Billy and Bob under the shade-tree. 

" Howdy, Mars Dave; I have come up to see you." 

^'Welcome, Uncle Billy." 

" But " says Bob " I propose reading the lives of Thom- 
as & Kempis and St. Ohrysostom, and beautiful parts 
of their works." 

" I would gladly hear you," says Dave. 

" And so would I," says Uncle Billy 
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CHAPTER II. 

LIFE OF THOMAS A KEMPIS AND HIS " IMITATION OF 

CHRIST." 

" Well, Dave and Uncle Billy, let ns sit in the shade of 
this wide-spread inn; sugar-tree, this beautiful autumnal 
morning, and talk or read of the life of Thomas 
d Kempis, and his •Imitation of Christ.' " 
" Nothing could delight me more, Bob." 
The British Encyclopedia gives liis life as follows. I 
will select sketches of his life : He Wiis born in 1380, 
near Cologne; was schooled at Deventer, and belonged 
to the order of Brethren of the Common Life. In his 
twenty-second year he joined the monks in the Convent 
of St. Agnes, near Zwall, of which his brother Jno. a 
Kempis was prior. After a novitiate of six years, he 
took the monastic vows and remained a canon in the 
convent for sixty-five years. He died in 1471, aged 
ninety-two. He spent his life in transcribing books of 
devotion; spent fifteen years in transcribing one bible. 
His transcript of the famous Essay on the Imitation of 
Christ is his greatest work. And it is still contended 
that he is not its author. Jean Gerson and Jean Gersen 
enter into the field. It bears the name of Thomas i, 
Kempis, and has passed through 1,800 editions, in all the 
European tongues; it has been published and read more 
than any book save the Bible. With a deep knowledge 
of human nature and the world, it breathes a spirit of the 
most refined and lofty devotion, while many isolated sen- 
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tencea are memorable for their beauty and heart-piercing 
truth. 

Also I read in the Reformers before the Reformation. 
Throuojli all of a Kerapis' writiniJ^s there reigns a pecul- 
iar spirit — that of existence satisfied with itself — an in- 
ward happiness and tranquillity; in this condition he is 
happy. The narrow cell lighted up by the love of God 
and Christ is to him a heaven, which he would exchange 
for nothing, save heaven itself. Obedience and prayer 
are to him a delicious feast. He was a man of contem- 
plation; in his entire natui*e and habits he was cleanly, 
moderate, chaste, inwardly happy and cheerful, uni- 
formly tranquil, and great peace of mind; avoided 
worldly business and intercourse, especially with the 
nobles; a marked silence when things of the world 
were mentioned; always fond of solitude and medita- 
tion. He was below middle size, but well propor- 
tioned, afresh countenance slightly tinged brown, bright 
eyes, never used spectacles to the last. His motto 
was, "I have sought rest everywhere and found it no- 
where, save in solitude and books." He cared nothing 
for the world. The love of God, and on this foundation 
he reared peace of mind, and a calm happiness of un- 
broken fellowship with Him, was the ultimate and ex- 
clusive object of all his efforts, and this object he at- 
tained as few else have done. His being was imbued 
with the love of God and Christ, and pervaded by peace 
and calmness. The world did not bewilder him; art and 
nature with their charms did not tempt him away from 
his inward musings; science created in his mind no 
doubts; difficulties or pain he kept aloof from; wisdom 
is heavenly and pure; it came from God and leads back 

3 
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to Iiini again; it is divine freedom and divine peace. 
All raen aspire after the good, and endeavor to exhibit 
something of the kind in their lives. Every man vishes 
inward contentment and happiness, and pants for free- 
dom as the greatest blessing, and it is the truth which 
will make ns free indeed. Truth, freedom, blessedness; 
the great good must be sought, not in the things of this 
world, for their possession is transient, their enjoyment 
accompanied with sorrow, their pleasures with pain. 
I>nt it must be sought in things above, where Christ sit- 
leth on the right hand of God. 

Love is truly a mighty good: it lightens the heaviest 
loud and smooths the inequalities of life. It bears the 
burthen without feeling it, and gives sweetness and rel- 
ish to the bitterest of things. It promotes to greater 
enterprises and kindles the desire of perfection, Noth- 
ing is sweeter than love, nothing stronger, higher, more 
pleasing; it is born of God, and will only find rest by 
U53ending to God. It flies, it runs, is free, and knows 
no restraint. It reposes in the one supreme God. It 
sees no diflBculty, cares for no labor, attempts what is 
above its strength. He who has found love has found 
the best of things; it is the perfection of all things. 

Ilis rules of life were these: Kise early, watch, pray, 
labor, read, write, and be silent 
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CHAPTER III. 

IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Many words do not satisfy the sonl; but a good life 
calms the mind, and a pure conscience gives great coiiti- 
dence toward God. 

The more a man is nndistracted and becomes inward- 
ly simple so much the more will he be able to enter 
easily into profound subjects; because his mind will be 
enlightened from above. 

Who has a sharper conflict than he who tries to con- 
quer himself? 

This must be our business: to conquer one's self, and 
daily to acquire more and more self-control, and to gain 
in virtue. 

An humble knowledge of yourself is a surer way to 
God than profound scientific research. 

He is really great who is great in charity. 

He is really wise, who counts all things dimg that he 
may win Christ. 

He is really learned who does the will of God, and for- 
sakes his own will. 

If you wish to derive profit, read with lowliness, sim- 
plicity and faith; and never covet a reputation for learn- 
ing. 

True peace of mind therefore, is got by resisting the 
passions, and not by allowing them to rule us. 

There is then no peace in the heart of a carnal mind; 
nor in the man who has given himself to the pursuit of 
outward things, but only in the spiritual and fervent. 
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The lowly have continual peace; bnt the heart of the 
proud is continually disturbed by jealousy and indigna- 
tion. 

Associate with the humble and simple-minded, and 
tjiHc on edifying matters. 

Be not familiar with any woman, but in general com- 
mend all good women to God. 

Love to hold intercourse with God, and avoid the ac- 
quaintance of men of the world. 

A fancy for places and change has led many astray. 

We might have mucli peace, if we would not busy 
ourselves with the sayings and doings of others, which 
are not our concern. 

How can any one long remain in peace, who med- 
dles in other peoples' matters, and goes about in quest 
of causes of distraction? 

Wliy were some of the saints so perfect and contem- 
plative? Because they endeavored to mortify all of their 
earthly desires. 

We are too much occupied with our passions, and 
too anxious about transitory things. 

If we were quite strict with ourselves, and not en- 
tangled with outward things, then we should be able to 
tiste the savor of divine things, and should have 
some experience of heavenly contemplation. The chief 
impediment, and indeed the only one, is^ that we are not 
free from our passions and lusts, and do not strive to 
advance in the path of perfection, as the saints have done. 
For he who arranges that we shall have temptations, 
in order that we may put forth the energy to overcome 
them, will Himself be at hand to help those who are 
striving and trusting in his grace. 
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If we place onr progress in religion only in outward 
observations, onr spiritual life will soon come to an end. 

Often we seem to feel that we were better and pnrer 
in the beginning of our conversion than we are now, after 
many years of profession. But if you do not conquer lit. 
tie and easy things, wlien will you overcome those that 
are diflScult? 

Resist, at tlie very first, your inclinations, and give up 
bad habits, lest, perchance, you become more and more 
bound by them. 

O, if you would consider what peace you might gain 
for yourself, and what joy for others, by well doing, I 
believe you would be more concerned about your spirit- 
ual progress. 

' It is good for us, sometimes, to have grievances and 
cares, for they often make a man enter into himself, and 
remember that here he is in a state of banishment, and 
therefore must not set his hopes on things of the earth. 

It is good for us sometimes to suffer contradiction, and 
to be badly or disparagingly thought of, even though we 
do and mean well. These things often aid us in forming 
humility, and protect us from vain glory; for then we 
love to turn to God, as the inward witness, when we are 
defamed by the world, and not thought well of. There- 
fore a man should so thoroughly rest in God as not to 
feel the need of any human consolation. 

As long as we are in the world we shall liave tribula- 
tion and temptation ; therefore it is written in Job, that 
man's life on earth consists of temptations. 

There are temptations, moreover, which are positively 
advantageous to us, though in themselves they may be 
troublesome and grievous; for by them a man is hum- 
bled, purified and taught. 
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No man can be entirely free from temptation, as long 
as he lives, because the source of temptation is in him, 
by the inheritance of a corrupt nature. He who only 
avoids the outward occasion of falling, and does not uproot 
the inner tendency to evil, will make but poor progress ; 
indeed, temptations will the sooner return to him, and 
with a greater force than ever. 

The beginning of all evil temptation is inconstancy of 
mind, and too little trust in God. For at first tempta- 
tion comes to the mind as a thought, then a strong im- 
agination, then the feeling of pleasure, then an evil 
motion, then consent; and so by degrees the malig- 
nant enemy gains possession, because he was not resisted 
at the beginning. It is no great thing for a man to be 
devout and fervid when he has nothing to try him, but 
if in the time of adversity he bears up patiently, then 
there is hope that he has made considerable progress in 
religion. 

Some are preserved from great temptations, but are 
overcome by those which daily occur, so that being thus 
humbled they may never presume upon themselves in 
great matters, who in small things find themselves 
weak. 

He who does not seek in everything simply and purely 
the glory of God and the salvation of his own soul, will 
find nothing but trouble and sorrow. 

Remember you are here to serve, not to rule; that you 
are called to suffer and to work, not to waste your time 
and to gossi]). The saints and friends of Christ, served 
their Lord in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness, 
in toil and weariness, in watchings and fastings, in prayers 
and holy meditations, in many persecutions and re- 
.proaches. 
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They renounce all riches, dignities, honors, friends, 
and relations. They desired to possess nothing of this 
world. 

Our success depends upon our strength of will and if we 
would make much progress we must use much diligence. 

Strive as much as ever we can, we shall still be sure 
to fall short in many things. At no time be entirely 
idle; but either be* reading, or writing, or praying, or 
meditating, or doing something for the common good. 

The greatest saints, when they were able to do so, 
shunned human companionships, and preferred to live in 
secret communion with God. 

He therefore, who wishes to attain a spiritual life, 
must with Jesus retire from the crowd. 

Never promise yourself security in this life, although 
you may be a good religious person. 

O, how good a conscience he preserves, who never 
sought after fleeting joys, and who never entangled him- 
self with the things of this world! O, what great peace 
and repose would he possess who would banish every vain 
anxiety, and think only on profitable and divine things, 
and place his entire trust in God! 

If you keep up the habit of retiring for prayer, you 
will find it sweet; but if it is irregularly done, a distaste 
for it will be the result. 

If in the commencement of your spiritual life, you 
form the habit of retirement, it will become to you a 
dear friend, and a most refreshing solace. 

In silence and quiet, the devout soul advances and 
learns the hidden things of Scripture. Do not busy 
yourself in other men's concerns, nor entangle yourself 
in the affairs of the great. 
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It is often better not to have many comforts in this 
life; especially bodily comforts. 

You are miserable wherever yon are, and whatever 
way you turn yourself, unless you turn to God. 

The more spiritual a man becomes, the more bitter is 
the present life. Because he sees and understands more 
clearly the corruption of human nature. 

O, how happy and wise is he who now endeavors 
to become such as he would wish to be, at the hour of 
death ! 

Few are made better and reformed by sickness; so 
those wiio are moving from place to place, seldom be- 
come holy. 

Do not rely on friends or neighbors, nor put off the 
work of salvation for the future; for men will forget you 
sooner than you think. Strive now so to live, that you 
may be able, in the hour of death, to rejoice rather than 
to tear. 

Learn now to die to the world, that you may then 
begin to live to Christ. 

Who will remember you after you are dead? He 
who loves God with all his heart, fears neither death, nor 
punishment, nor judgment, nor hell; because perfect 
love casteth out fear. The more a man conquers him- 
self, and is fortified in spirit, so much the more does he 
progress in holiness, and the more grace does he acquire. 
When a man comes to such a pitch of holiness, as 
not to seek consolation from any created thing, then 
God begins to satisfy him entirely with his sweetness, 
and after that, he is contented to let things take their 
course. He will not be carried away with joy in pros- 
perity, nor unduly depressed in adversity. 
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Without care and diligence, you will never acquire 
virtue. 

If you give yourself up to lead a fervent life, you 
will find great peace, and will feel that your labor is 
ligl)tened by the grace of God and by the love of virtue. 

There is more toil in resisting our vices and passions, 
than in hard manual labor. 

You will always be glad in the evening if you have 
spent the day profitably. 

The kingdom of God is within you, says the Lord. 

Turn yourself with your whole heart unto the Lord, 
and forsake this miserable world, and your soul shall 
find rest. 

For the kingdom of God is joy and peace in the Holy 
Ghost, and this is not given to the wicked. 

He will supply all your wants, so that you need not 
trust in man, for man soon changes and quickly fails; but 
Christ abideth forever, and will stand by us to the end. 

There is no great reliance to be put in a frail and 
mortal man, though he may be helpful and dear to us now, 
should we be much, if at times he should be against us, 
and contradict us. 

Those who are with you to-day may be against you 
to-morrow, and the opposite may be the case, for men 
often change, like the wind. 

Here you have no continuing city, and wherever you 
are, you are a stranger and a pilgrim; nor will you ever 
find rest, unless you are inwardly united to Christ. 

If you fly devoutly to the wounds and glorious marks 
of Christ, you will find great comfort in times of trouble, 
and will pay little account to the slights of men, and will 
easily bear what slanderers may say against you. 
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Christ was also, in this world, despised by men, and 
in his extreme necessity, was forsaken, both by friends 
and acquaintances, in the midst of reproaches. 

Christ had enemies and backbiters. And do von wish 
to have all men friends and benefactors? Suflfer with 
Christ, and for Christ, if you wish to reign with Him. 

He who estimates all tilings according to its true 
value, is, indeed, a wise man, and taught by God rather 
than man. 

He who knows how to live an inner life, and to count 
outward things of little importance, does not require 
special places; nor does he wait for set times to perform 
his devotion. 

A spiritual man quickly gathers himself up, and never 
allows himself to be absorbed in outward things. 

Outward occupation is no hindrance to him; nor the 
business which for the time may be necessary; but as 
things happen, so he adapts himself to them. - 

If you deny yourself external consolation, you will be 
able to contemplate heavenly things, and will often ex- 
perience inward exultation. 

Do not make it a matter of moment, who may be for 
you or against you; but let it be your business and care, 
that God be with you in all you do. 

Keep a good conscience, and God will defend you. 

The perversity of man can not injure those whom God 
wills to befriend. 

If you can suffer and be silent, you will doubtless ex- 
perience the help of the Lord. 

God loves the humble. Be at peace, first, in yourself 
then you will be able to bring others into peace, A 
peaceful man does more good than a learned man ; a paa- 
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sionate man turns good into evil, and readily believes 
evil. 

A good, peaceful man turns everything to good; he 
who is truly at peace, never suspects others; but he who 
is ill at ease and discontented, is disturbed by various 
suspicions; neither does he rest himself, nor let others 
rest. 

It is no great thing to live peacefully with the good 
and gentle; for this is naturally pleasing to all; and 
every one loves to be at peace, and prefers those who 
agree with them. 

But to be be able to live at peace with those who 
are hard and obstinate, and who are contrary, is a great 
grace, and a highly praise-worthy and manly line of 
conduct. 

Some have no peace in themselves, nor leave others 
in peace; these are a burden to themselves and to others. 

And yet all our peace in this life is to consist in hum- 
bly bearing, not in escaping, the things we do not like. 

He who knows best how to suffer aright, will be the 
one to enjoy the greatest measure of peace. Such a man 
has gained the victory over himself — is master of the* 
world — is a friend of Christ and an heir of Heaven. 

By two things a man is raised above the earth; sim- 
plicity and charity. The first in the motive, the second 
in the affections. 

Whatever a man's inward state may be, his judgment 
will accord with it, on external matters. 

If there is such a thing as joy in the world, certainly 
the man who is pure in heart possesses it. 

And if tribulation or distress are to be found anywhere, 
an evil conscience will experience it the most. 
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Set no value on temporal things; be free from tem- 
poral anxiety. 

God alone, the Eternal and Incomprehensible, who 
fills all things, is the solace of the soul, and the true joy 
of the heart. 

A good man's glory is the testimony of a good con- 
science; keep a good conscience and you will always be 
happy. 

A good conscience can bear much, be very cheerful, 
even in adversity. Tou will enjoy sweet peace, if your 
heart condemns you not. 

To glory in tribulation is no hard thing for him to do 
that loves, for thus to glory is to glory in the cross of 
Christ. Short is the glory which is given by and re- 
ceived from man. 

Sadness follows the glory of the world. 

The glor}' of the good is in their consciences, and not 
in the mouth of men. 

The joy of the righteous is in God and of God, and 
they rejoice in the truth. 

He who desires true and eternal glory, does not care 
for that which is temporal. 

He who seeks eternal glory, should despise temporal 
glory. 

He has great tranquillity of heart, who cares for neither 
praises nor reproaches. 

He will be easily content and at rest, whose conscience 
is pure. 

You are not more holy because you are praised ; 
neither are you more vile because you are blamed. 

If you take good heed to what in yourself you are, 
inwardly, you will not care what men say about you. 
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To do well always, and to think little of one's self, is 
the mark of a lowly spirit. 

Not to wish for any consolation from any creature, is 
a mark of ^reat purity and inward confidence. 

It is evident that a man who seeks no commendation 
from other men, has committed liimself wholly to God. 

For not he that commendeth himself, is approved, but 
whom the Lord commendeth. To walk inwardly with 
God, and to have the heart directed from earthly objects, 
is the state of a spiritual man. Love him and keep him 
for your friend, and he will stand by you, when all 
other friends depart, and will not suffer you to perish at 
the last. 

Keep near to Jesus, both in life and in death, and 
commit yourself to his faithful care, who when all others 
fail, is able alone to help you. 

Whatever, out of Jesus, you repose in man, you 'will 
find well nigh lost. 

Trust not, nor lean upon a reed shaken by the wind; 
for all flesh is as the grass; and all the glory of it shall 
wither as the flower of the field. 

You will soon be deceived, if you regard only the out- 
ward appearance of man ; for if you seek solace from 
others you will often experience loss. 

When Jesus is present, all is well, and nothing seems 
diflicult; but when Jesus is absent, all things become 
hard. 

When Jesus does not speak to the soul, all other con- 
solation is of no avail. 

If Jesus is with you, no enemy can hurt you. He 
who finds Jesus, finds a good treasure; yes, good beyond 
all good. 
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He is poor who lives wit bout Jesas; he is rich who 
has Him for his friend. 

You can not well live without a friend, and if Jesus is 
not your friend, above all others, you will be sad and des- 
olate. Therefore, you act foolishly if you lean upon or 
rejoice in any other. 

You ought to prefer to have the entire world against 
you, rather than offend Jesus. 

Let Jesus be loved with a special love, beyond all who 
are dear to you. 

He rides with ease enough, who is borne up by the grace 
of God. 

Do not think hard when you are deserted by a friend, 
since you know that one day we must all be separated 
from one another. When, therefore, spiritual consola- 
tion is granted by God, receive it with thankfulness; and 
understand that it is from God's free gift, and not from 
your own merit. 

Be not puffed up, nor overjoyed, nor vainly presump- 
tuous; but rather be more humble, on account of the gift, 
more cautious in your actions, since the hour of grace 
will pass away, and that of temptation will follow. 

When consolation is taken away, do not at once 
despair, but with humility and patience, wait for a return 
of the heavenly visitant; for God is able to give you 
the next time a fuller consolation. 

This is no new or strange experience, to those who lead 
a spiritual life; for great saints and prophets of old, 
underwent oftentimes the same alterations. 

One said, in my prosperity I shall never be moved. 
Nowhere have 1 found any religious person, wlio has not 
fiuffered at times from the withdrawal of grace, or has 
not sometimes experienc'-ed a decrease of fervor. 
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No saint was ever so profoundly rapt or illuminated, 
as never to have known temptation from first to last. 

For no one is worthy of the sublime contemplation of 
God, who for God has never endured tribulation. 

Heavenly consolation is promised those who endure 
temptation; "To him that overcometh, I will give to eat 
the bread of the tree of life." 

Divine consolation is given for the purpose of fortify- 
ing a man to bear adversity, and temptation follows to 
prevent spiritual pride. The devil is not asleep, and the 
flesh is not yet dead ; therefore do not cease to pi-epare 
yourself for the conflict, for on your right hand and on 
your left are adversaries who never rest. Why ask rest, 
when you are born to labor; dispose yoiirself for 
patience, rather than for comfort; for bearing the cross 
rather than for joy. 

What worldly man is there, who would not like to 
receive comfort and spiritual joy, if he could always get 
it? For spiritual consolation exceeds all the delights of 
the world, and the pleasures of the flesh. 

For all worldly delights are either infamous or vain; 
but spiritual delights are alone sweet and honest, and 
are the products of virtue, and are infused by God into 
pure minds. 

But no one can always according to his will enjoy 
these divine blessings. Because freedom from tempta- 
tion does not long last. I wish for the grace which will 
make me more humble, and give me holy fear, and 
greater willingness to renounce myself. 

One who has experienced this gift of devotion, and its 
withdrawal, will not attribute anything good to himself, 
but will rather confess that he is poor and naked. 
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Jesus has many lovers of his Heavenly Kingdom, but 
few lovers of his cross. 

He has many desirous of his consolation, but few of 
his tribulation. 

He finds plenty of companions at his table, but few of 
his abstinence. 

All wish to rejoice with Christ, but few to bear any- 
thing for his sake. 

Many follow Jesus, so far as the breaking of bread, but 
few to the drinking of the cup of his passion. 

Many reverence his miracles, but few follow the igno- 
rainv of bis cross. 

Many love Jesus as long as things go well with them. 

Many praise and bless him, as long as tliey receive 
consolation from him ; but if Jesus should hide his face 
from them, or forsake them for a little while, then they 
would begin to murmur or grow depressed. 

But those who love Jesus for the sake of Jesus, and 
not for some comfort of their own, love and bless him in 
every tribulation and anguish of heart, as well as in the 
highest consolation. Oh! how powerful is the true love 
of Jesus, when not mixed in self interest or self-love. 

THE GROSS. 

Tills seems a hard saying : deny yourself, take up your 
cross and follow Jesus. (This has been written before in 
this book, but it will bear it again.) 

In the cross is salvation; in the cross is life; in the 
cross is Drotection from our enemies. In the cross is 
strength of mind; in the cross is light of virtue; in the 
cross is protection of sanctity. 

There is no salvation for the soul, nor hope for eternal 
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life, save in the cross. Take up, therefore, the cross and 
follow Jesas, and you shall go into life everlasting. 

He has gone before you bearing his cross; and has 
died on the cross for you, that yon might also bear your 
cross, and be ready to die on the cross. 

Because if yon die with hiui, you shall also reign 
with him. 

If you have fellowship with him in suffering, you shall 
also have fellowship with him in glory. 

Behold ! Everything is in the cross, and everything de- 
pends on our bearing it; and there is no other way to life 
and to true inward peace, save the way of tlie holy cross. 

Go where you will; seek what you will, and you will 
find no higher way above, nor safer below, than the way 
of the holy cross. 

Arrange and order all things according to your will 
and pleasure, and yet you will find something you must 
suffer, either willingly or unwillingly; and so, you will 
find the cross always. 

For either you shall feel pain in the body, or in the 
soul you shall sustain tribulation of spirit. Sometimes 
you shall be forsaken by God; sometimes tried by your 
neighbors ; and what is worse, often be a trial to j^ourself. 

The cross is then always at hand, and everywhere 
awaits you. Look about you, above you, beneath, with- 
out and within you, and eveiy where you will find the 
cross, and it is necessary for you to exercise patience 
everywliere, if you would preserve inwMi-d peace and 
gain an everlasting crown. 

If gladly you carry the cross, it will bear you, and 
brinor you to tlie lono^ed-for end, where there shall be 
no more pain; although here that shall never be- 

4 
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If you bear it unwillingly, you will make it burdensome 
and increase its pressure, yet notwithstanding you will 
have to bear it. 

Christ must needs have suffered and arose from the 
dead, so as to enter into his glory, and how canst thou seek 
any other way than this, the way of the holy cross. 

The entire life of Christ was a cross, and a martyr- 
dom, and do you seek rest and pleasure? 

You err, you err, if you seek anything, but to suffer 
tribulation ; bocause the whole of this mortal life is lull 
of miseries and crosses. 

And the higher a person has advanced in the spiritual 
life, so much higher he will i'eel his cross become. For 
the pain of exile is intensified by love. 

For as the flesh is brought low by tribulation, in the 
same degree the spirit is strengthened by inward conso- 
lation. Set yourself, then, as a good and faithfnl servant 
of Christ, to bear manfully the cross of your Lord, who 
out of his love was crucified for von. 

Prepare yourself to have many adversities, and ranch 
unpleasantness, in this miserable life, for so it will be with 
you everywhere, and so you will be sure to find it where- 
ever you hide yourself. 

So it must be, and there is no remedy, no way of es- 
cape from tribulation and sorrow, but only patient endur- 
ance. 

Drink lovingly of the Lord's cup, if you desire to be 
his friend, and to have part with him. 

Leave comforts to God's disposal. He will do what is 
best, in reference to them. When you have arrived at 
such a point as to feel trial to be sweet to yon, and to 
relish it for Christ's sake, then think it is well with thee, 
for you have found a paradise on earth. 
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As long as suffering seems grievous to yon, and yon 
seek to avoid it, so long it will be ill with you, and the 
anxiety to escape tribulation will continually attend yon. 

If you set yourself to what you ought, namely, to 
suffer and to die, it will soon become better with you and 
you shall find peace. 

Suffering awaits you if you are pleased to abandon 
Jesus. 

All recommend patience, though few wish to suffer. 

Rightly, you ought to suffer for Christ, when many 
suffer heavier trials for the sake of the world. 

Know, assuredly, that you must lead a dying life, and 
the more one dies unto himself, so much the more does 
he begin to live unto God. 

Nothing is more acceptable to God, nothing more 
salutary to yourself, in this world, than that you should 
cheerfully suffer for Christ. 

You ought to desire to suffer adversities for Christ, 
in preference to being refreshed with many consolations, 
for bj the former you would be made the more likq Christ, 
and would have a closer resemblance to all the saints. 
.. For our worthiness and progress in our state of life are 
not reckoned by the number of our consolations, but by 
patient enduring, and many hardships and trials. For 
both the disciples who followed him, and all who desire 
to follow him, he openly exhorts to bear the cross, say- 
ing, "if any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross and follow me." Tiirough 
much tribulation we must enter into the kingdom of 
God. Humility sayeth, my words are most sweet, 
surpassing all the knowledge of the philosophers and 
wise men of the world. My words are spirit and life, 
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and are not to be weighed by man's understanding. Nor 
are they to draw us to a vain complacency ; but they are to 
be heard in silence, and to be received with all lowliness, 
and with great affection. And I said, blessed is the man 
whom thou chasteneth, O Lord, and teacheth him out of 
thy law, that thou mayest give him rest from the days of 
adversity, and that he may not be desolate in the earth. 

The world promises things temporal and small, and is 
served with great avidity; I promise things very great 
and eternal, and men render me a heart-service. 

For a small reward, men run a long way; for eternal 
life, men will scarcely lift a finger. 

But, alas! For a changeless good; for an inestimable 
reward; for the highest honor, an eternal glory, they 
soon grow weary, even with a very little labor. What I 
have promised I will grant; what I have said I will ful- 
fill, if only a man abide in my love faithful to the end. I 
am the rewarder of all who are good, and the Mighty 
Power of all who are devout. 

Write my words on your heart and meditate diligently 
on them, for those will be found to be very needful in 
times of temptation. • 

In two ways I am in the habit of visiting my elect; 
namely, by temptation and consolation; and daily read 
them two lessons: one by rebuking their vices, and the 
other by stimulating them to advance in virtue. 

WALKING BEFORE GOD. 

He who walks before me in truth, shall be preserved 
from evil assaults: and the truth shall deliver him from 
deceivers and the slanders of the wicked. 
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If the truth shall have made you free, yon shall be free 
indeed, and shall take no account of the vain sayings of 
men. 

O, Lord! Thy word is truth; may it ever be with me. 
May thy truth teach me; may it guard and keep me safe 
unto the end. Mav it free me from all bad and inordi- 
nate affections, and then I shall walk before thee to great 
liberty of heart. 

Let eternal truth please you before all things, and your 
own exceeding vileness displease you above all things. 
Fear nothing, find fault with nothing; flee nothing so 
much as your own vices and sins. 

O, Lordl Patience is very necessary, for there is much 
that goes contrary to us in this life. 

For however much I may labor for peace, my life can 
not be without sorrow and warfare. 

Do you think that men of the world suffer nothing, or 
but little? You would not find it so, even if you ask those 
who live most luxuriantly. 

O, how short, how false, are all earthly pleasures. 

Vain and brief are all human consolation. 

Blessed and true is that solace, which is felt within 
from the truth. 

A devout man carries with him everywhere Jesus, his 
Comforter, and says to him, be with me Lord Jesus in 
every place and at all times. 

Let this be my consolation, to be quite willing to be 
without all human solace. 

Bearing injuries, Jesus saj^s: cease to complain but 
consider my passion and the suffering of my saints; )'ou 
have not yet resisted with blood. 

Your sufferings are but little in comparison with those 
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Be not anxious for the shadow of a great name, nor 
for the intimacy of many persons, nor for the private 
affection of men; for these things produce distractions 
and great darkness in the heart. 

My peace is with the meek and lowly in heart. 

Don't meddle with things which are not intrusted 
to vou. 

A perfect man never relaxes his mind from contem- 
plation of heavenly things; and to pass amid cares as 
tliough he had no cares, not in a stolid manner, but 
with that special prerogative of a firm mind, detached 
from all inordinate affections for created things. Pre- 
serve me from the cares of this life, lest I should be too 
much taken up with them; from the many necessities of 
the body, lest I should be ensnared by pleasure; and 
from all the hindrances of my soul, lest, broken by 
troubles, I should be cast down. 

Give me strength to resist, patience to endure, con- 
stancy to persevere. 

Grant me, instead of all the joys of this life, the 
sweetest unction of thy spirit, and instead of carnal love, 
infuse into me the love of thy name. 

Grant that I may use such supports with moderation, 
and not care too much about them. 

Why do you pine away with vain grief? Why do you 
weary yourself with needless cares ? Rest in my good 
will, and you shall suffer no harm. 

If you seek this or that, and wish to be here and there, 
for your own convenience, or for the sake of having your 
own way, you will never be at rest, nor free from anxiety, 
because in everything there will be some one to oppose 
you. 
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Your welfare does not therefore lie in your gains, or 
in the increase of external things, but rather in the 
disposing of them, and rooting out the desire of them 
from the heart. 

This also holds good not only in regard to riches, but 
also honors, and the desire of praise. May 1 regard 
myself as passing away. For nothing is lasting under 
the sun; all things are vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Grant me prudently to avoid the one who flatters me, 
and patiently to bear with the one who contradicts me. 

My son (says the good Lord), do not take it amiss if 
some think badly of you, and say about you what 
you do not like to hear. If you live an inward 
life, you will pay but little notice to the passing words 
which are from without. Let not your peace rest in the 
utterances of man; for whether they put a good or bad 
construction upon your conduct, does not make you 
other than vou are. 

Your true peace and glory is to be found in me. And 
he who neither seeks to please man, nor fears to displease 
him, shall enjoy much peace. From inordinate affoction 
and vain fear arise all disquietude of heart. 

What does your anxiety about future events (which 
may never happen) bring you but sorrow upon sorrow? 
It is vain and profitless to entertain joy or sadness con- 
cerning future tilings which may never come to pass. 

Let not, then, your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid. 

Trust in God and confide in his mercy. 

Do not think that you are entirely forsaken, although 
fpr a time I (the Lord) may have sent trouble on you, 
or may have withdrawn consolation — for so it happens 
to those traveling to tlie kingdom of heaven. 
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Tou should at times suffer dryness of spirit, lest you 
be puffed up by prosperity, and flatter yourself that you 
are what you are not. If I send you affliction or any 
sorrow, do not lose heart, because I am able quickly to 
raise you up again, and to turn all your heaviness into 

If you are really wise and take a true view of things, 
you ought never to give yourself up to despondency, 
because of affliction, but rather to rejoice and give 
thanks. 

As the Father loveth me, so also I love vou. 

As long as you live you will be subject to change, 
even against your will, so that at one time 'you will be 
found merry, at another sad, at another peaceful, at an- 
other disturbed, at one time devout, at another not de- 
vout, at one time diligent, at another sluggish, at one 
time grave, at another light. 

If thou (Lord) 'art present, all things are delightful; 
but if thou art absent, all things are wearysome. Thou 
makest the heart to be glad. 

My son, you are never secure in this life, but so long 
as you live you will always be in need of spiritual ar- 
mor. Tou are in the midst of enemies, and they will 
attack you on the right hand and on the left. 

If, therefore, you do not employ on all sides the shield 
of patience, you will soon be wounded. 

If you seek rest in this life, how then will you come 
to the eternal rest? 

You must now lay yourself out, not for much rest, 
but for great patience. 

Seek true peace, not on the earth, but in heaven ; not. 
in man, nor in any other creature, but in God alone. 
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My son, rest your heart finally on God; and do not 
fear the judgment man may pass on you when your 
conscience declares you to be dutiful and innocent. 

It is good and blessed to suffer in this way. 

Who art thou, that thou shouldst be afraid of mortal 
man? To-day he is, to-morrow he is gone. 

Fear God and you will have no occasion to fear man. 

What harm can anj^ man do you, either by his words 
or offensive actions? He will do more harm to himself 
than to you; and will not be able to escape the judg- 
ment of God. 

Keep God before your eyes and do not contend in a 
quarrelsome manner. 

My son, commit your cause always to God; he will 
manage it well, at the right time. 

Wait for his ordering of it and you shall thereby find 
that you make progress. 

O Lord, I commit all things to thee, for my anxiety 
is of little avail. Oh, that I did not cling so much to 
plans of the future, but surrendered myself unhesitat- 
ingly to thy good pleasure. 

My son, the affections do not remain the same long 
on one subject; but rather urge us on from one thing to 
another. 

A man's real spiritual advancement consists in the 
denying of himself. And the man who has really 
formed the habit of self-denial is very much at liberty 
and is secure. 

Watch and pray, saith the Lord, that you enter not 
into temptation. Lord, what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him? 
O Lord I am nothing, I can do .nothing, I have noth- 
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ing good in myself, bnt am deficient in everything, and 
I ever tend to nothing. 

My son, do not take it to heart, if you see others hon- 
ored and promoted, but yourself despised and humiliated. 

Lift up your heart to me in heaven, and do not 
grieve, because men despise you on earth. 

O Lord, we are in darkness, and by vanity are soon 
misled. 

And unless I am ready, and gladly willing to be de- 
spised and forsaken by all creatures, and to be regarded 
as altogether nothing, I can not be inwardly at peace; 
neither can I gain strength and spiritual illumination, 
nor be fully to thee. 

My son, if you rest your peace on any person, because 
he is after your own heart, you will be unsettled and 
snared. But if you have recourse to the everlasting and 
abiding truth, when a friend goes away or dies, you will 
not be overwhelmed with grief. 

Friendship apart from me is of no value, and can not 
last; nor is that union of love genuine and pure, which 
is not knit together by me. 

You ought to be dead to the deep attachment of 
friends as far as in you lies. 

My son, let not the fair and subtle sayings of man 
move you, for the kingdom of God is not in word, but 
in power. 

Attend to my words, which influence the heart, and 
enlighten the mind; which prick the conscience and 
calm in many ways the wounded spirit. 

Never study for the purpose of appearing more wise 
or learned; but strive to mortify your evil passions, 
which will be a greater benefit to you than the knowledge 
of many abstruse matters. 
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When you have read and learned much, you will have 
ever to revert to the one First Principle; I am the One 
who teaches men knowledge, and I impart to little ones 
a clearer knowledge than can be taught by men. 

I, in a moment can lift up the humble mind and 
make it enter more deeply into the principles of eternal 
truth, than if one had studied ten years in the schools. 

I teach men to despise earthly things, to grow weary 
of the present, to seek and to taste already eternal things, 
to shun honors, to suffer reproaches, to place all hope in 
me, to desire nothing out of me, and above all to love 
me with an ardent love. 

Grant me help, O Lord, in trouble, for vain is the help 
of man. Oft have I failed to find faithfulness, where I 
thought I was sure of it. Oft have I found it where I 
least expected it. Yain therefore is confidence in man. 
But the salvation of the righteous is in thee, O God. 

We are weak and easily deceived. A faithful friend 
is but seldom found, who abides steadfast through all 
his friend's trouble. Thou O Lord, thou alone art most 
faithful at all times, and besides thee there is none else. 
I am settled in Christ. Why did I so readily trust 
others ? 

Oh, how wiselv thou hast warned us to beware of men, 
and because a man's foes are those of his own household. 
I have learned it to my cost; and oh, that this little ex- 
perience may render me more cautious, and not more 
foolish. And why do such things go to your heart? it is 
because you are yet carnal, and care more for human 
opinions than you should. 

The love of the world and the desire of pleasing men 
are still alive in your heart. 
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With all their malice they could not hurt you, if you 
suffered it to pass away, and did not care a straw about if. 

But those who do not lead an inward life are easily 
disturbed by a word of blame. 

But he who trusts in me shall be free from the fear of 
man. 

I know who is the injurer and who is the injured. 

In all things which you must decide, have recourse to 
me, and not rely on your own. 

For the just man will not be disturbed, whatever may 
happen to him from God, and if an unjust charge be 
laid against him, he will not be much disturbed about it. 

Although I may not be conscious of sin, yet I am not 
on that account justified, for, without thy mercy, in thy 
sight shall no man be justified. 

Wait a little while, and you shall see a speedy end of 
your troubles. 

Write, read, sing and mourn, pray, bear opposition 
manfully ; eternal life is worth all these things, and 
more too. 

Oh if you could see the crowns shining on the heads of 
the saints, and with what glory they now rejoice who once 
in this world were treated contemptuously, you would 
humble yourself to the dust, and would rather wish to be 
under all, if thus you could gain a crown. 

If I loved the world, I should rejoice about temporal 
happiness, and find sorrow in temporal adversity. 

If I love the flesh, I shall often dwell upon the things 
of the flesh. 

If I love the spirit, I shall find pleasure in thinking 
of spiritual things. 

For whatever I love^ that I delight to speak of and to 
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hear of, and I carry home with me the impression of 
these things. 

What is a man the better for being thought great by 
man? 

For deceitful deceive the deceitful, the vain deceive 
the vain. 

My son, yon can not always abide in the high degrees 
of contemplation. 

Oh, what contemplation the dying man had, who felt 
that he was not detained in this world by attachments to 
anything; but the mind, as yet feeble, is unable to grasp 
the tliought of an entire separation from all things; nor 
can the carnal mind know the liberty of spiritual man. 

Grace walks in simplicity, and abstains from all evil; 
makes no false pretenses, and does all things purely for 
God. 

Grace can not be idle, but undergoes toil. 

As the absence of all craving for outward things 
brings inward peace, so the laying aside of self invaria- 
bly unites you to God. 

Follow me; I am the way, the truth and the life. 
Without the way you can not go; without the truth you 
can not know; without the life you can not live. I am 
the way which you ought to follow; the truth which you 
ought to believe; the lite which you ought to hope for. 
I am the way unchangeable, the truth infallible, the life 
endless. 

I am the straight way, the sovereign truth, the true 
life, the blessed life. If you abide in my way you shall 
know the truth, and it shall make you free, and you shall 
lay hold of eternal life. 

If you wish to be my disciple deny yourself. 
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If you wish to be exalted in heaven, humble yourself 
in the world. 

If you wish to reign with me, bear the cross with me ; 
for only tlie servants of the cross find the life of blessed- 
ness. 

Lord Jesus, since thy life was strict and despised 
by the world, grant me grace to follow thy steps, and 
share with thee the contempt of the world. 

For the servant is not greater than his Lord, nor the 
disciple above his Master. 

Let thy servant be trained after thy life, for in it is 
my safety, and true holiness. 

Whatever else I hear, and read, does not refresh me, 
nor give me full delight. 

My son, since you know these things, and read them 
all, blessed shall you be if you do them. 

He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself unto him, and will make him sit to- 
gether with me in my Father's kino;dom. 

1 will continue to read to you from Kempis' second 
book, which is similar to this [one. In fact, many pas- 
sages are the same, but they are so beautiful that they 
will bear twice reading, and even three times. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FOLLOWING OF CHRIST. 

THOMA 1 KEMPIS. 

True comfort is to be sought in God alone. 

Whatsoever I can desire or imagine for ray comfort, T 
look not for it in this life, but hereafter. For if 1 alone 
should have all the comforts of this world, and mi«jht 
enjoy all its delights, it is certain they could not la^t 
long. Wherefore thou canst not, O my soul, be fully 
comforted, nor perfectly delighted, but in God, the com- 
forter of the poor and the support of the humble. Ex- 
pectalittle while, O my soul ; wait for the divine prom- 
ise, and thou shalt have plenty of all that is good in 
heaven. If thou desire too inordinately the present 
things, thou wilt lose those that are heavenly and ever- 
lasting. 

Let temporal things serve thy use, but the eternal be 
the object of thy desire. Thou canst not be fully satis- 
fied with any temporal good, because thou wast not 
created for the enjoyment of such things. 

Although thou shouldst have all created goods, yet 
these could not make thee blessed and happy; but in 
God, who created all things, all thy beatitude and happi- 
ness consists. Not such a happiness as is seen or cried 
up by the foolish admirers of this world, but such as good 
Christians look for, and of which they that are spiritual 
and clean of heart, whose conversation is in heaven, have 
sometimes a foretaste. 

6 
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All human comfort is vain and short. Blessed and 
true is that comfort which is inwardly received from 
truth. A devout man always 'carries about with him 
Jesus, his comforter, and saith to him: be with me, O 
Lord Jesus, in all places and at all times. Let this be 
my consolation, to be willing to want all human tora- 
i'orts; and if thy comfort be also withdrawn, let thy will 
and just appointment for my trial be to me as the greatest 
of comforts, for thou wilt not always be angry, nor wilt 
thou threaten forever. 

ADVANTAGE OF ADVERSITY. 

At times it is good for us to have trouble and adv^er- 
sity, for they make a man enter into himself, that he 
may know that he is in a state of banishment, and may 
not place his hope in anything of the world. It is good 
that we suffer sometimes contradictions, and that men 
have an evil or imperfect opinion of us, even when we 
do and intend well. These things are often helps to hu- 
mility, and defend us from vainglory; for then we better 
run to God, our inward witness, when outwardly we are 
despised of men, and little credit is given to us. 

OF BEADING THE HOLY SCRIPTUBES. 
^ook 1, chapter 5. 

Truth is to be sought for in Holy Scripture, not elo- 
quence. All Holy Scripture ought to be read with that 
spirit with which it was made. We must rather seek 
for profit in the Scriptures, than for subtlety of speech. 
We ought as willingly read devout and simple books, as 
those that are high and profound. Let not the author- 
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ity of the author offend thee, whether he was of little or 
great learning; but let the love of pure truth lead thee 
to read. Enquire not who said this, but attend to what 
is said. 

Men pass away, but the truth of the Lord remains for 
ever." God speaks many ways to us, without respect 
of persons. Our curiosity often hinders us, in reading 
the Scriptures, when we attempt to understand that 
which should be simply passed over. If thou wilt re- 
ceive profit, read with hurailityj simplicity, and faith, 
and seek not at anv time the fame of beiuff learned. 
Willingly enquire after, and hear with silence the saints, 
and be pleased with the parables of the ancients, for they 
are not spoken without cause. 

BEARINa THE BURDENS OF OTHERS. 
Book 1, chapter 16 

What a man can not mend, in himself or others, he 
must bear with patience, till God ordains otherwise. 
Think that perhaps it is better so, for thy trial and pa- 
tience, without which our merits are worth but little. 
Thou must nevertheless. Under such impediments, ear- 
nestly pray that God may vouchsafe to help thee, and 
that thou mayest bear them well. 

If any one, being once or twice admonished, does not 
comply, contend not with him, but commit all to God, 
that his will may be done, and he may be honored in all 
his servants, who knows how to convert evil into good. 
Endeavor to be patient in supporting others' defects and 
infirmities of what kind soever; because thou also hast 
many things that others must bear with. If thou canst 
not make thyself such an one as thou woiildst. how canst 
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thou expect to have another according to tliy liking? We 
would willingly have others perfect, and yet we mend not 
our own defects. 

We would have others strictly corrected, but are not 
willing to be corrected ourselves. The large liberty of 
otliers displeases us, and yet we would not be denied any 
tliino^ that we ask for. We are willinor that others should 
be bound up by laws, and we suffer not ourselves by 
any means to be restrained. Thus it is evident how sel- 
dom we weigh onr neighbor in the same balance with 
ourselves. If all were perfect what then should we have 
to suffer from others for God's sake.' But now God has 
so disposed thing?, that we may learn to bear one an- 
other's burden; for there is no man without defect; no 
man without his burden; no man sufficient for himself; 
no man wise enough for himself; but we must support 
one another; comfort one another; assist, instruct, and 
admonish one another. 

LOVE OF SOLITUDE. 

Seek a proper time to retire into thyself, and often 
think of the benefits of God. l^et alone curiosities; 
read such matter as may rather move thee to compunc- 
tion; if thou wilt withdraw thyself from superfluous talk 
and idle visits, as, also, from giving ear to news and re- 
ports, thou wilt find time sufficient and proper to em- 
ploy thyself in good meditation. The greatest saints 
avoided the company of men as much as they could, 
and chose to live to God in secret. 

As often as I have been among men, said one, I have 
returned less a man. (Seneca, Epist. 7.) This we often 
experience, when we talk long. It is easier to be alto- 
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gether silent, than not to exceed in words;, it is easier 
to keep retired at home, than to be able to be sufficiently 
upon one's guard abroad- Wliosoever, therefore, aims 
at arriving at internal and spiritual things must with 
Jesus go aside from the crowd. * * * In silence 
and quiet the devout soul goes forward, and learns the 
secrets of the Scriptui'es; there she finds floods of tears, 
with which she may wash and cleanse herself every 
night: that she may become so much the more familiar 
wuth her Maker, by how much the farther she lives from 
all worldly tumult. 

INTERIOK CONVERSATION. 

The kingdom of God is within you, saith the Lord. 
(Luke, 7.) Convert thyself with thy whole heart to the 
Lord, and quit thi^ miserable world, and thy soul shall 
find rest. Learn to despise exterior things, and give 
thyself to the interior, and tliou shalt see the kingdom 
of God will come unto thee; for the kingdom of God is 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, which is not given to 
the wicked. Christ will come to thee, discovering to 
thee his consolation, if thou wilt prepare him a fit dwell- 
ing within thee. All his glory and beauty is in the in- 
terior, and there he pleaseth himself; many a visit doth 
he make to the internal man; sweet is his communica- 
tion with him, delightful his consolation, much peace 
and" a familiarity exceedingly to be admired. * * ^ 
There is no great confidence to be put in mortal man, 
though he be profitable and beloved ; nor much grief to 
be taken, if sometimes he be against thee and cross 
thee. They that are with thee to-day may be against 
thee to-morrow; and on the other hand often change 
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like the wind. Place thv vvliole confidence in God, and 
let him be thy fear and thy love; he will answer for 
thee, and do for thee what is for the best. Thou hast 
not here a lasting city; and wherever thou art, thou art 
a stranger and a pilgrim, nor wilt thou ever have rest 
unless thou be entirely united to Christ. 

Why dost thou stand looking about thee here, since 
this is not thy resting place ? Thy dwelling must be in 
heaven ; and all things of the earth are only to be looked 
upon as passing by. All things pass away, and thou 
along with them; see that thou cleave not to them, lest 
thou be ensnared and lost. Let thy thought be with the 
Most High, and thy prayer directed to Christ, without 
intermission. If thou knowest not how to meditate on 
high and heavenly things, rest on the passion of Christ. 

HUMBLE SUBMISSION. 

Make no great account of who is for thee or who is 
against thee, but let it be thy business and tliy care that 
God may be with thee in everything thou doest. Have a 
good conscience and God will sufficiently defend thee. 
For he whom God will help, no man's malice can hurt. 
If thou canst but hold thy peace and suffer, thou shalt 
see, without doubt, that the Lord will help thee. He 
knows the time and manner of delivering thee, and there- 
fore thou must resign thyself to him. It belongs to 
God to help and to deliver us from all confusion. 
Oftentimes it is very profitable for the keeping us in 
greater humility, that others know and reprehend our 
faults. 

When a man humbles himself for his defects, he then 
easily appeases others, and quickly satisfies those that 
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are angry with him. The humble man God protects and 
delivers; the humble he loves and comforts; to the 
humble he inclines himself; to the humble he gives 
grace; and after he has been depressed, raises him to 
glory. To the humble he reveals his secrets, and sweetly 
draws and invites him to himself. The humble man, 
having received reproach, maintains himself well enough 
in peace, because he is fixed in God and not in the world. 
Never think thou hast made any progress, till thou look 
upon thyself as inferior to all. 

A GOOD, PEACEABLE MAN. 

Book 2, chapter 8. 

Keep thyself first in peace, and then thou wilt be 
able to bring others to peace. A peaceable man does 
more good than one that is very learned. A passionate 
man turns every good into evil, and easily believes evil. 
A good peaceable man turns all things to good. He 
that is in perfect peace suspects no man; but he that is 
discontented, and disturbed is tossed about by various 
suspicions; he is neither easy himself, nor does he 
suffer others to be easy. He often says that w^hich 
he ought not to say, and omits that which would be 
better for him to do; he considers what others are obliged 
to do, and neglects that to which he himself is obliged. 
Have therefore a zeal in the first place over thyself, 
and then thou mayest justly exercise thy zeal' toward thy 
neighbor. 

A PURE J,nKD AND SIMPLE INTENTION. 
Book 2, chapter 4. 

With two wings a man is lifted above earthly things; 
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that is, with simplicity and purity. Simplicity must be 
in the intention, purity in the affections; simplicity aims 
at God, purity takes hold of Him, and tastes Him. No 
good action will hinder thee, if thou be free from in- 
ordinate affection. If thou intendest and seekest noth- 
ing else than the will of God, and the profit of thy neigh- 
bor, thou shalt enjoy internal liberty. If thy heart were 
riglit, then every creature would be to thee a looking- 
glass of life, and a book of holy doctrine. There is no 
creature so little and contemptible as not to manifest the 
goodness of God. 

If thou wert good and pure within, then wouldst thou 
discern all things without impediment, and understand 
them right. A pure heart penetrates heaven and hell. 
According as every one is internally, so he judgeth ex- 
teriorly. If there be joy in the world, certainly the man 
whose heart is pure enjoys it. And if there be an}'-- 
where tribulation and anguish, an evil conscience feels 
the most of it. As iron put into the fire loses the rust 
and becomes all fire, so a man that turns himself wholly 
to God, puts off his sluggishness, and is cfianged into a 
new man. 

When a man begins to grow luke-warm, he is afraid 
of a little labor, and willingly takes external comfort. 
But when he begins perfectly to overcome himself, andj 
to walk manfully in the way of God, then he makes less 
account of those things, which before he considered 
burthensome to him. 

JOY OF A GOOD OONSOIENCE. 

The glory of a good man is the testimony of a good con- 
science.^^ Keep a good conscience and thou shalt always 
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have joy. A good conscience can bear very much, and 
is very joyful in the midst of adversity. A bad con- 
science is always fearful and uneasy. Sweetly wilt thou 
take thy rest if thy heart reprehend thee not. Never 
rejoice but when thou hast done well. The wicked never 
have true joy, neither do they feel internal peace, be- 
cause there is no peace to the wicked, saith the Lord. 
And if they should say, we are in peace, evils will not 
come upon us, and who shall dare to hurt us, believe 
them not; for the wrath of God shall rise on a sudden, 
and their deeds will be brought to nothing, and their 
projects shall perish. 

To glory in tribulation is not hard to him that loves; 
for so to glory is to glory in the cross of our Lord. That 
glory is short-lived which is given and taken by men. 
The glory of this world is always with sorrow. The 
glory of good men is in their own consciences, not 
in the mouths of others. The joy of the just is from 
God, and in God, and they rejoice in the truth. He 
that desires true and everlasting glory, values not that 
which is temporal. And he that seeks after temporal 
glory, or does not heartily despise it, shows himself to 
have little love for that which is heavenly. That man 
has great tranquillity of heart, who neither cares for 
praises nor dispraises. 

He will easily be content, and in peace, whose con- 
science is clean. Thou art not more holy, if thou art 
praised; nor any thing the worse, if thou art dispraised. 
What thou art, that thou art; nor couldst thou be said to 
be greater than God sees thee to be. If thouconsiderest 
well what thou art within thyself, thou wilt not care 
what men say of thee. Man beholdeth the face, but 
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God looks upon the heart. Man considers the actions, 
but God weighs the intentions. To do always well, and 
to hold one's self in small account, is a mark of an hum- 
ble soul. To refuse a comfort from any created tiling, 
is a sign of great purity and interior confidence. 

He that seeks no outward testimony for himself, 
shows plainly that he has committed himself wholly to 
God. For not he that commendeth himself, saith St. 
Paul, is approved, but he whom God commendeth. To 
walk with God within, and not to be held by an affection 
without^ is the state of an internal man. 

LOVE JESUS ABOVE ALL. 
Book 2, chapter 7. 

Blessed is he who knows what it is to love Jesus and 
to despise himself for the sake of Jesus. We must quit 
wliiat we love for this beloved, because Jesus will be 
loved alone above all things. The love of things created 
is deceitful and inconstant; the love of Jesus is faithful 
and persevering. He that cleaveth to creatures shall fall 
with them. He that embraceth Jesus shall stand 
firm for ev^er. Love him, and keep him for thy friend 
who, when all go away, will not leave thee, nor suffer 
thee to perish in the end. Thou must at last be sepa- 
rated from all things else, whether thou wilt or not. 

Keep thyself with Jesus both in life and death, and 
commit thyself to his trust, who alone can help thee 
when all others fail. Thy beloved is of such a nature 
that he will admit of no other; but will have thy heart 
to himself, and sit there like a king on his own throne. 
If thou couldst but purge thyself well from affections 
to creatures, Jesus would willingly dwell with thee. 
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Thou wilt find all in a manner lost, which thou hast 
placed in men out of Jesas. Do not trust nor rely upon 
a windy reed ; for all flesh is grass, and all the glory 
thereof shall fade like the flower of grass. 

Thou wilt soon be deceived, if thou only regard the 
outward show of man, for if thou seek thv comfort and 
thy gain in others, thou wilt often meet with loss. If 
in all thou seek Jesus, doubtless thou wilt find Jesus; 
but if thou seek thyself thou wilt indeed find thyself, 
but to thine own ruin. For a man does himself more 
harm if he seeks not Jesus, than the whole world and all 
his enemies could do. 

FfilENDSHIP WITH JESUS. 
Book 2, chapter 8. 

"When Jesus is present, all goes well, and nothing 
seems difticult; but when Jesus is absent, everything is 
hard. When Jesus speaks not within, our comfort is 
worth nothing; but if Jesus speaks but one word, we 
feel a great consolation. Did not Mary arise presently 
from the place where she wept, when Martha said to her: 
*'The Master is here and calls for thee?-' Happy hour when 
Jesus calls from tears to joy of spirit. How dry and 
hard art thou without Jesus. How foolish and vain if 
thou desire anything out of Jesus. Is not this a greater 
damage than if thou wert to lose the whole world? What 
can the world profit thee without Jesus? To be without 
Jesus is a grievous hell, and to be with Jesus, a sweet 
paradise. If Jesus be with thee no enemy can hurt 
thee. Whoever finds Jesus finds a good treasure, yea, 
good above all goods ; and he that loses Jesus loses 
exceeding much, and more than if he lost the whol(5 
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world. He is wretchedly poor who liv^es without Jesus, 
and he is exceedingly rich who is well with Jesas. 

It is a great art to know how to converse with Jesns; 
and to know how to keep Jesus, is great wisdom. Be 
humble and peaceable, and Jesus will be with thee. Be 
devout and quiet, and Jesus will stay with thee. Thou 
mayest quickly drive away Jesus and lose his grace, if 
thou incline after outward things. And if thou drive 
him from thee, and lose him, to whom wilt thou fly, and 
whom then wilt thou seek for thy friend ? Without a 
friend thou canst not well live, and if Jesus be not thy 
friend above all, thou wilt be exceedingly sad and deso- 
late. Thou actest then foolishly if thou puttest thy trust 
or rejoiceth in any other. We ought rather to choose lo 
have the whole world against us than to offend Jesus. 
Of all, therefore, that are dear to thee, let Jesus always 
be the special beloved. 

Let all be loved for Jesus' sake, but Jesus for himself. 
Jesus Christ alone is singularly to be loved, who alone is 
found good and faithful above all friends. For him and 
in him let both friends and enemies be dear to thee; 
and for all these must thou pray to him, that all may 
know and love him. Neither desire to be singularly 
praised or beloved, for this belongs to God alone, who 
hath none like to himself. Neither desire that any one's 
heart should be set on thee, nor do thou let thyself be 
taken up with the love of any one; but let Jesus be in 
thee and in every good man. 

Be pure and free interiorly, without being entangled 
by any creature. Thou must be naked and carry a pure 
heart to God, if thou will attend at leisure, and see how 
sweet is the Lord. And, indeed, thou wilt never attain 
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to this, unless tliou be prevented and drawn in by His 
grace: that so thou mayest all alone be united to Him, 
having cast out and dismissed all others. For when tlie 
grace of God comes to a man, then he is strong and 
powerful for all things; and when it departs, then he is 
poor and weak — left, as it were, only to stripes. In these 
he must not be dejected nor despair, but stand with an 
even mind, resigned to the will of God, and bear for the 
glory of God whatever shall befall him; because, after 
night the day returns; after the storm' there follows a 
great calm. 

GRATITUDE FOB THE GBACE OF GOD. 

Why seekest thou rest, since thou art born to labor? 
Dispose thyself to patience rather than consolation, and 
to bear the cross rather than to rejoice. For who is 
there among worldly people that would not willino;ly 
receive comfort and spiritual joy, if he could always 
have it? For spiritual consolations exceed all the de- 
light of the world and pleasures of the flesh. For all 
worldly delights are either vain or filthy; but spiritual 
delights alone are pleasant and honest, springing from 
virtue, and infused by God into pure minds. But these 
divine consolations no man can always enjoy when he 
will; because the time of temptation is not long away. 

But what very much opposes these heavenly visits, is 
a false liberty of mind, and a great confidence in one's 
self. God does well in giving the grace of consolation ; 
but man does ill in not returning it all to God with 
thanksgiving. And this is the reason why the gifts of 
irrace can not flow in us ; because we are ungrateful to 
the giver, nor do we return all to the fountain's head. 
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For grace is ever due to him that duly returns thanks; 
and what is wont to be given to the humble, will be 
taken away from the proud. 

I would not have any such consolation, as should rob 
me of compunction; nor do I wish to have any such 
contemplation as leads to pride. For all that is high, is 
not holy; nor all that is pleasant, good; nor every desire, 
pure; nor is everything that is dear to us, pleasing to 
God. I willingly accept of that grace, which makes me 
always humble and fearful, and more ready to forsake 
myself. He that has been taught by the gift of grace, 
and instructed by the scourge of the withdrawing of it, 
will not dare to attribute anything of good to himself, 
but Avill rather confess himself to be poor and naked. 
Give to God what is his, and take to thyself what is 
thine; that is, give thanks to God for hs grace, but as 
to thyself, be sensible that nothing is to be attributed to 
thee but sin, and the punishment due to sin. 

Put thyself always in the lowest place, and the highest 
shall be given thee. "The saints that are highest in the 
sight of God are the least in their own e3'es; and the 
more glorious they are, the more humble they are in 
themselves. Being full of truth and heavenly glory, 
they are not desirous of vain glory. They that are 
grounded and established in God, can by no means be 
proud. ***** 

THE HIGHWAY OF THE HOLY CROSS. 
Book 2, chapter 12. 

To many this seems a hard saying. Deny thyself, 
take up thy cross and follow me. Why then art thou 
afraid to take up thy cross, w^hich leads to a kingdom? 
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In the cross is salvation. In the cross is life. In the cross 
is protection from tliy enemies. In the cross is infusion 
of heavenly sweetness. In the cross is strength of mind. 
In the cross is joy of spirit. In the cross is heighth 
of virtue. In the cross is perfection of sanctity. There is 
no health of the soul, no hope of eternal life, but in the 
cross. Take up, therefore, thy cross and follow Jesus, 
and thou shalt go into life everlasting. He is gone be- 
fore thee, carrying his cross ; and he died for thee upon 
the cross, that thou mayest also bear fchy cross, and love 
to die on the cross. Because if thou die with him, thou 
shalt also live with him; and if thou art his companion 
in suffering, thou shalt also partake in his glory. 

Behold the cross is all, and in dyina; (to thyself) all 
consists; and there is no other way to life, and to true 
internal peace, but the way of the holy cross, and of 
dail}' mortification. Go where thou wilt, seek what thou 
w^ilt, and thou shalt not find a higher way above, than 
the way of the holy cross. Dispose and order all things 
according as thou wilt, and as seems best to thee, and 
thou shalt still find something to sufter, either willingly 
or unwillingly, and so thou shalt still find the cross. For 
either thou shalt still feel pain in the body, or sustain in 
thy soul tribulation of spirit. 

Sometimes thou shalt be left by God; other times thou 
shalt be afflicted by thy neighbor, and what is more, thou 
shalt often be a trouble to thyself. Neither canst thou 
be delivered or eased by any remedy or comfort, but as 
long as it shall please God, thou must bear it. For God 
would have thee learn to sufler tribulation without com- 
fort, and wholly submit thyself to him, and to become 
more humble by tribulation. No man hath so lively a 
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feeling of the passion of Christ, as be who hath happened 
to suffer snch like things. The cross therefore is always 
ready, and everywhere waits for thee. Thou canst 
not escape it, whithersoever thou runnest, for whither- 
soever thou goest thou earnest thyself with thee, and 
thou shalt always find thyself. Turn thyself upwards, 
or turn thyself downwards; turn thyself without, or 
turn thyself within thee; and everywhere thou shalt 
find the cross. And everywhere thou must of necessity 
have patience, if thou desirest inward peace, and 
wouldst merit an eternal crown. 

If tliou carry the cross willingly, it will carry thee, 
and bring thee to thy desired end, to wit, to the 
place where there will be an end of snfierinir, though here 
there will be none. If thou carry it unwillingly, thou 
makest it a burden to thee, and loadest thyself the more; 
and nevertheless thou must bear it If thou fling away 
one cross, without doubt thou wilt find another, and 
perhaps heavier. 

Dost thou think to escape that which no mortal 
could avoid ? 

What saint was there ever in the world without his 
cross and affliction? Our Lord Jesus Christ himself was 
not one hour of his life without suffering; it behooved, 
said he, that Christ should suflferand rise from the dead, 
and so enter into his glory. And how dost thou pretend 
to seek another way than the royal way, which is the 
way of the holy cross? 

The whole life of Christ was a cross and a martyrdom, 
and dost thou seek rest and joy? Thou errest, thou 
errest, if thou seekest any other thing than to suffer 
tribulations, for this whole mortal life is full of miseries, 
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and beset on all sides with crosses; and the- higher a 
person is advanced in spirit, the heavier crosses shall he 
often meet with, because the pain of his banishment in- 
creases in proportion to his love. 

I Yet this man, thus many ways afflicted, is not without 
some allav of comfort for his ease, because he is sensible 
of the great profit which he reaps by bearing the cross. 
For while he willingly resigns himself to it, all the 
burden of tribulation is converted into an assured hope 
of comfort from God, and the more the flesh is brought 
down by affliction, the more the spirit is strengthened 
by inward grace; and sometimes gains sucli force through 
affection to tribulation and adversity, by reason of loving 
to be conformable to the cross of Christ, as not to be 
willing to be without suffering and affliction, because 
such an one believes himself by so much the more ac- 
ceptable to God, as he shall be able to bear more and 
greater things for him. 

This is not man's power, but the grace of Christ, 
which can and does effect great things in frail flesh; that 
what it naturally abhors and flies, even this, through 
favor of spirit, it now embraces and loves. 

It is not according to man's inclination to bear the 
cross, to love the cross, to chastise the body and bring it 
under subjection; to fly honors, to be willing to suffer 
reproaches, to despise one's self, and wish to be despised; 
to bear all adversities and losses, and to desire no pros- 
perity in this world. If thou lookest upon thyself? 
thou canst do nothing of this of thyself. But if thou 
confidest in the Lord, strength will be given thee from 
heaven, and the world and the flesh shall be made sub- 
ject to thee. Neither shalt thou fear thine enemy, the 

6 
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devil, if thou art armed with faith and signed with the 
cross of Christ. 

Set thyself then like a good and faithful servant of 
Christ, to bear manfully the cross of the Lord, crucified 
for the love of thee. Prepare thyself to suffer many ad- 
versities and divers evils in this miserable world; for so 
it will be with thee wherever thou art; and so indeed 
wilt thou find it wlieresoever thou hide thyself. It must 
be so, and there is no remedy against tribulation and 
sorrow, but to bear them patiently. Drink of the chalice 
of the Lord lovingly, if thou desirest to be his friend, 
and to have part with him. Leave consolations with God, 
to do with them as best pleaseth Him. But set thou tiiy- 
self to bear tribulations, and to account them the greatest 
consolations; for the suffering of this life bear no pro- 
portion with the glory to come, although thou alone 
couldst suffer them all. 

When thou shalt arrive thus far, that tribulation be- 
comes sweet and savory to thee for the love of Christ, 
then think that it is well with thee, for thou hast found 
a paradise on earth. As long as suffering seems grievous 
to thee, and thou seekest to fly from it, so long will it be 
ill with thee, and the tribulation from which thou fleest 
will every where follow thee. 

AGAINST THE TONGUE OF DETEACTORS. 
Book 3, chapter 28, 

Son, take it not to heart if some people think ill of 
thee, and say of thee what thou art not willing to hear. 
Thou onghtest to think worse of thyself and believe 
that no one is weaker than thyself. If thou lookest in- 
teriorly thou wilt make small account of flying words. 
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It is no small prudence to be silent in the evil time, and 
to turn within to me, and not to be disturbed with the 
judgment of men. 

Let not thy peace be in the tongues of men, for 
whether they put a good or bad construction on what 
thou doest, tliou art still what thou art. Where is the 
true peace and true glory? Is it not in me? And he who 
covets not to please men, nor fears their displeasure, 
shall enjoy much peace. All disquiet of heart and dis- 
traction of our senses arises from inordinate love and 
vain fear. 

INCONSTANCY OF THE HEAJJT. 
Book 3, chapter 38. 

Son (says the good Lord), trust not to thy present affec- 
tion ; it will be quickly changed into another. As long as 
thou livest, thou art subject to change, even against thy 
will, 60 as to be at times joyful, and again sad ; now 
easy and anon troubled; at one time devout, at an- 
other dry, sometimes fervent, other times sluggish; one 
day heavy, another lighter. But he that is wise and well 
instructed, stands above all these changes, not minding 
what he feels in himself, nor on what side the wind of 
mutabilitv blows, but that the whole bent of his soul 
may advance towards its due and wished-for end; for so 
he may continue one and the self same, without being 
shaken, by directing without ceasing, through all this 
variety of events, the single eye of his intention towards 

rae. 

And by how much the purer the eye of the intention 

is, by so much the more constantly may one pass these 
diverse storms. But in many, the eye of pure intention 
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is dark, for we quickly look toward something delight- 
ful, which comes in our way; and it is rare to find one 
wholly free from all blemish of seU-seeking. So the 
Jews heretofore came into Bethany to Martha and Mary, 
not for Jesus only, but that they might see Lazarus also. 
The eye of the intention therefore must be purified, that 
it may be single and right; and must be directed unto 
me, beyond all the various objects that interpose them- 
selves. 

BE NOT OVER EAGER IN YOUR AFFAIRS. 

Son (says the good Lord), always commit thy cause 
to me; I will dispose well of it in due season. Wait 
for my disposal, and thou shalt find it will be for thy 
advantage. Lord, I willingly commit all things to thee; 
for my care can profit little. I wish I was not too much 
set upon future events; but offered myself with all 
readiness to thy divine pleasure. 

My son, oftentimes a man eagerly sets about a thing 
which he desires; but when he has obtained it, he be- 
gins to be of another mind; for our inclinations are not 
wont to continue long on the same thing, but rather pass 
from one thing to another. It is therefore a thing not 
of the least importance, to forsake one's self even in the 
least things. 

A man's true progress consists in denying himself ; 
and the man who has renounced himself is very much at 
liberty, and very safe. But the old enemy, who opposes 
all that is good, fails not to tempt; but day and night 
lays his dangerous plots to withdraw the unwarj^ into his 
deceitful snare. Watch and pray, saith the Lord, that 
ye enter not into temptation. 
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THE DIFFEBENT MOTIONS OF NATURE AND GRACE. 

Book S, chapter 54 

Son (saith the good Lord), observe diligently tlie mo- 
tions of nature and grace; for they move very opposite 
ways, and very subtly, and can hardly be distinguished 
but by a spiritual man, and one that is internally illumin- 
ated. All men indeed aim at good, and pretend to 
something of good in what they do and say; therefore, 
under the appearance of good many are deceived. 

ifature is crafty, and draws away many — ensnares 
them and deceiyes them, and always intends herself for 
her end; but grace walks with simplicity, declines from 
all show of evil, offers no deceits, and does all things 
purely for God, in whom also she rests as in her last end. 
Nature is not willing to be mortified, or to be. restrained, 
or to be overcome, or to be subject; neither will she, of 
her own accord, be brought under; but grace studies the 
mortification of her own self, resists sensuality, seeks 
to be subject, covets to be overcome, aims not at fol- 
lowing her own liberty, loves to be kept under disci- 
pline, and desires not to have the command over any 
one, but under God ever to live, stand and be, raid for 
God's sake is ever ready humbly to bow down herself 
under all human creatures. 

Nature labors for her own interest, and considers what 
gain she may reap from another; but considers not what 
may be advantageous and profitable to herself, but rather 
what may be profitable to many. 

Nature willingly receives honor and respect, but grace 
faithfully attributes all honor and glory to God. 

Nature is afraid of being put to shame and despised, 
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but grace is g^ad to suffer reproach for the name of Je- 
sus. 

Nature loves idleness and bodily rest, but grace can 
not be idle, and willingly embraces labor. 

Nature seeks to have things curious and fine, and does 
not care for things that are cheap or coarse, but grace is 
pleased with things that are plain and humble, rejects 
not coarse things, nor refuses to be clad in old clothes. 

Nature has regard to temporal things, rejoices at 
earthly gain, is troubled at losses, and is provoked at 
every slight injurious word; but grace attends to things 
eternal, and cleaves not to those which pass with time; 
neither is she disturbed at the loss of things, nor exasper- 
ated at hard words; for she places her treasures and her 
joy in heaven, where nothing is lost. 

Nature is covetous, and is more willing to take than 
to give, and' loves to have things to herself; but grace 
is bountiful and open-hearted, avoids selfishness, is con- 
tented vjith little, and judges it more happy to give 
than receive. 

Nature inclines to creatures of her own flesh, to van- 
ities, and to gadding abroad; but grace draws to God 
and virtues; renounces creatures, flies the world, hates 
the desires of the flesh, restrains wandering about. 

Nature rejoices in a multitude of friends and kindred; 
she glories in the nobility of her stock and descent; she 
fawns on them that are in power, flatters the rich, and 
applauds such as are like herself; but grace loves even 
her enemies, and is not puffed up with having a great 
many friends, nor has any value for family or birth un- 
less when joined with greater virtue; she rather favors 
the poor than the rich; she has more compassion for 
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the innocent than for the powerful; she rejoices with 
him that loves the truth, and not with the deceitful; 
she ever exhorts the good to be zealous for better gifts, 
and to become like to the Son of God by the exercise of 
virtues. 

Nature easily complains of want and of trouble; but 
grace bears poverty with constancy. * * * 

This grace is a supernatural light, and a certain gift 
of God, and the proper mark qf the elect and pledge of 
eternal salvation, which elevates a man from the things 
of the earth to the love of heavenly things, and of car- 
nal makes him spiritual by how much; therefore, the 
more nature is kept down and subdued, with so much 
the greater abundance grace is infused; and the inward 
man by new visitations is daily more reformed accord- 
ing to the image of God. 

BE NOT TOO MUCH DEJECTED IF YOU FALL INTO SOME DE- 
FECTS. 

Book 8, chapter 57. 

Son (says the good Lord), patience and humility in 
adversity are more pleasing to me than much consola- 
tion and devotion in prosperity. Why art tlion dis- 
turbed at a little thing said against thee ? If it had been 
more, thou oughtest not to be moved; but now let it 
pass. It is not the first, or anything new, nor will it be 
the last, if thou live long. Thou art valiant enough as 
long as no adversary or opposition comes in thy way; 
thou canst also give good advice and encourage others 
with thy words; but when any unexpected trouble comes 
^o knock at thy door, then thy counsel and thy courage 
fails thee. Consider thy great IVailty, which thou often 
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experiencest in small diflBculties. Yet it is done for thy 
good, as often as these or such like things befall thee. 
Put it out of thy heart the best thou canst, and if it has 
touched thee, yet let it not cast thee down, nor keep thee 
a long time entangled; at least bear it patiently if thou 
canst not receive it with joy. And though thou be not 
willing to bear it, and perceivest an indisrnation rising 
within thyself, yet repress thyself and suffer no inordi- 
nate word to come out gf thy mouth, which may scan- 
dalize the weak. The commotion which is stirred up in 
thee will quickly be allayed, and thy inward pain will 
be sweetened by the return of grace. I am still living, 
saith the Lord, ready to help ihee and comfort thee, 
more than before, if thou put thy trust in me and de- 
voutly call upon me. 

Keep thy mind calm and even, and prepare thyself for 
bearing more. All is not lost, if thou feel thyself often 
afflicted or greviously tempted; thou art man and not 
God; thou art flesh and not an angel. How canst thou 
look to continue ever in the same state of virtue, when 
this was not found in the angels in heaven, nor in the 
first man in Paradise ? I am he that raises up, and 
saves them that mourn, and them that know their own 
infirmities, I advance to my divinity. 

O Lord, blessed be this, thy wordl it is more sweet to 
my mouth than honey and the honeycomb. What I 
do in my so great tribulations and anguish, didst thou 
not encourage me with thy holy words ? What matter 
is it, how much or what I sufier, so I come to the have i 
of salvation? grant me a good end; grant me a happy 
out of this world; be ever mindful of me, O Lord, and 
direct me by this straight road to thy kingdom. Amen. 
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" Mars Dave, and Mars Bob, what a wonderful good 
Christian Kempis was. Monk or no monk, would we 
had many such to-day. He goes straight to my heart, 
and I love him like I had known him all de davs uv 
my life." 

" Well, Dave and Uncle Billy, I have read to you 
some of the passages of Thomas k Kempis. They are 
most beautiful. I have no language powerful enough 
to express my great admiration for him. I really love 
the man." 

"Yes, Bob, I a:;ree with you; he is a great favorite 
with me too. I love these hol}^ men who spent their 
lives in holy meditation and doing good. They were 
happy — why should we repine at our lot ? We can be 
happy too, if we lead a pious life as they did. Why 
not ? Our experiences agree, tha!: there is nothing in 
this world of solid worth, for we have tried it most ef- 
fectually. Then why shall we not look to the land of 
spirits — to the great by and by, for happiness ? And I 
verily believe we will not be disappointed." 

" Well, Dave, let us set out afresh together this beau- 
tiful fall morning, on our journey to our eternal home. 
I feel greatly strengthened even in the little time we 
have been together, and I do not doubt but that we may 
be a help, one to the other." 

" But Bob, since you have read from Thomas k Kem- 
pis, let me read a little sketch of the life of St. Chrysos- 
tom, from Neander's church history, and a little from the 
closing remarks of Mcgilvrays in his life of Chrysostom." 

"Do so, Dave, and I will listen with pleasure, for 
nothing comes from Chrysostom (the golden-mouthed 
orator) but what interests me greatly." 
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" Mars Dave and Mars Bob, I never before heard 
such fine readin'; I am happy; go ahead/* 

LIFK OF CHRYSOSTOM. 

He was born at Antioch, in the year 347. His pions 
mother, Anthiisa, who, being early left a widow, devoted 
herself entirely to his education, was to him what Mo- 
nica was to Augustine. But the seeds of faith sown in 
his infant mind were not, as in the case of Augustine, 
long kept in check by the predominance of wild passions; 
and without experiencing such violent storms and strug- 
gles in his more gentle soul, he was able to develop 
himself with a quiet and gradual progress, under many 
favorable influences, as we have already remarked. 
Through a rich inward experience he dived into the un- 
derstanding of the Holy Scriptures, and a prudent method 
of interpretation on logical and grammatical principles 
kept him in the right track in divining the spirit from 
the letter of the sacred volume. His profound and 
simple, yet fruitful homiletic method of treating the Holy 
Scriptures, shows to what extent he was indebted to 
both, and how in his case both co-operated together. 

By the study of the ancients, he secured to himself 
the advantage of a harmonious mental and rhetorical 
culture, which in his case was ennobled by the divine 
principle of life drawn from the gospel. A heart full of 
the love which flows from faith, gave to his native elo- 
quence, cultured by the study of the ancients, its animat- 
ing charm. 

The man who had thus been educated for the oflice of 
preacher, labored twelve years, from 386 onward, with 
burning zeal, as a presbyter under Bishop Flavian, of 
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Antioch; and the latter, in consideration of his distin- 
guished gifts, had entrusted to his particular care the 
religious instruction and edification of the church. ^The 
sermons which he there preached, show how earnestly 
alive he was to the d'nty of promot ing, not a fon n of or-^ 
thodoxy, b ut vital Christianity ; to e'xpose the vanity of 
a merely outward Christianity, ana to destroy all confi- 
dence in it. With a freedom and boldness which feared 
no consequences, he inveiglied against the prevailing cor- 
ruptions in every rank of society, even when they ap- 
peared under a Christian guise. In Antioch he had won 
the affections of many to whom his labors had proved a 
blessing, and the hatred of individuals who felt them- 
selves too roughly handled by his discourses, could, 
under these circumstances, do him no harm. 

But a wider and a more splendid, though, at the same 
time a far more dangerous, field of labor was open for 
him; even Eutropius, who at that time possessed un- 
bounded influence at the imperial court, and who, hap- 
pening to be one of his hearers on a certain occasion, 
was quite carried away by his eloquence, was the occa- 
sion of his being called, in the year 397, to the bishopric 
of Constantinople. Peculiarly dangerous was this field 
for a man of his freedom of spirit, so used to chastise 
every form of ungodliness, without respect of persons. 
A man who in his impatient indignation at wickedness, 
and zeal for oppressed humanity, could not stop to 
measure his words by the rules of prudence. The way 
» he diminished the pomp and state of episcopacy, for the 
purpose of devoting what was thus saved to benevolent 
institutions, displeased the people of Constantinople, who 
were so fond of display, and excited the discontent of 
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those whose selfish interests were injured thereby. 
Worldly-minded ecclesiastics and monks, whom he re- 
minded of their duty, became his enemies. At a visita- 
tion of the church which he was obliged to make at 
^Epliesns in the year 400, on account of certain disputes 
and the difficulties which grew out of them, he greatly con- 
tributed by the severit}' with which he sought to enforce 
respect for the ecclesiastical laws so openly violated by the 
reason of prevailing world interest, to increase the num- 
ber of his enemies, especially among the higher ranks of 
the clergy. Doubtless it may have been the case, also, that 
in certain moments of vehement indignation against sin, 
which proceeded however from the purest motives, and 
too rashly undertaking to promote the right, and to 
punish what was bad, he did not always pay due respect to 
existing forms. Perhaps, too, he may have occasionally 
placed too much confidence in his archdeacon Serapion, 
a passionate m«in, and been persuaded by him to the 
adoption of measures which had not been carefully 
weighed. 

. Not less surely must he, in various ways, have excited 
{^gainst him the most powerful personages about the 
court, by the manner in which he chastised the prevail- 
ing vices, and took part with the innocent against the 
oppressor. Eutropius himself, who in the most insolent 
manner abused his power to the ruin of many, was the 
.first to become his violent enemy. The ambitions 
and covetous empress, Eudoxia, often fell into violent 
transports of rage against Chrysosfum, which she vented 
in the most bitter threats, when she imagined herself to 
be aimed at by anything he had uttered in his sermons; 
when he protected orphans and widows from her avarice 
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orTesentment, or from that of his favorites, when he op- 
posed the acts of injustice of which she was the author, 
and addressed her conscience, with tlie sincerity of a 
bishop. Thus there had grown up at Constantinople, a 
party of ill-disposed people, ecclesiastics and nobles; 
men and women in opposition to the man of truly pious 
and noble feelings; and sometimes this party was led on 
by the empress herself ; whose superstitious fears, how- 
ever, often compelled her to become reconciled again to 
the venerable bishop. ***** 

From this time the affair took an entirely different 
turn. Now Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, deter- 
mined to avenge the imagined injuries done to his honor 
by Chrysostum, and to bring about the ruin of the latter. 
For the accomplishment of this object, means would not 
be wanting among the description of people by whom 
Chrysostum was surrounded. 

He entered into correspondence with the enemies of 
Chrysostom, among the most eminent clergy and laity 
of Constantinople; and he endeavored to secure as a use- 
ful instrument for effecting his designs, the bishop 
Epiphanes of Parva, a man whose venerable years, and 
whose zeal for the orthodox faith gave him great influ- 
ence among the bishops of the East, calling upon them 
to join in the Egyptian conncil against Origen; he sent 
a particular letter to Epiphanes, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the zeal of the old man, which #feis so easily 
excited and so credulous in regard to such matters. It 
18 true he allowed nothing at all tending to the injury of 
Chrysostom, to find entrance in this letter; but he 
called his attention to the danger which threatened the 
church, when monks burning with zeal to propagate 
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their new heresy, had betaken themselves to Constanti- 
nople hoping to gain in addition to the older ones, new 
proselytes to their impious doctrines. He therefore 
urgently ad vMsed him to assemble the bishops of his is- 
land, for the purpose of condemning Origenistic heresy 
and Origen; to send in connection with them a synod- 
ical letter on this subject to the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and also to bring the bishops of Isaurea and 
Pamphylia, as well as the other bishops in his vicinity, 
to the knowledore ot* these matters. 

Epiphanes immediately complied with this invitation, 
and in tlie year 401, held the counsel for the condemna- 
tion of Origen; but, Chrysostom showed no inclination 
whatever to take part in these matters of a blind here- 
sy-making zeal. The cold reception which tliese com- 
munications met with, was now eagerly seized upon by 
Theophilus, as a means of rendering Chrysostom himself 
suspected of entertaining the Origenistic heresy. He 
,8ought to persuade Epiphanes, that it was necessary to 
assemble a synod against the Origenistic heresy at Con- 
stantinople itself; where, at all times, many bishops were 
always to be found together; and this synod was to be 
mad€ the instrument of effecting the downfall of Chrys- 
ostom. Epiphanes came in the year 402, accompanied 
with bishops of his diocese, to Constantinople. Chrysos- 
tom paid him all due respect, and did everything in his 
power to alti^ his intentions; but Epiphanes refused to 
have any fellowship with him, unless he joined in the 
condemnatory against Origen, and withdrew his protec- 
tion from the monks (who had fled from Egypt to Con- 
stantinople for protection). To neither of these demands 
could Chrysostom conscientiously yield; Epiphanes now 
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proceeded still farther in his blind zeal, and allowed him- 
self to be drawn into many violations of ecclesiastical 
law, to which in such cases he was wont to pay but 
little attention. But conversations with some of the 
persecuted monks, besides other reasons, led him to sur- 
mise that the cause he was serving was not so very pure, 
and his own zeal, though utterly devoid of caution and 
prudence, was at least an honest one. He merely served 
as an unwitting tool to promote the designs of cunning 
men, and hence, he was now thrown into perplexity. 
He quitted Constantinople without waiting for the other 
bishops, who were to assemble there on the like business, 
and in taking leave of the bishops who attended him to 
the place of embarkation, he said: "I leave to you the 
capital, the court and hypocrisy. * * * " 

Theophilus assembled his synod at the Oak, a villa 
near Chalcedon. This synod was composed of his own 
])artisans. At this synod no further mention was made 
of the Origenistic heresy, but hostile movements were 
made against Chrysostom. Worthless ecclesiastics and 
monks who had been chastised by him, preferred charges 
against Chrj'^sostom, which had reference to facts of an 
entirely different nature. These charges wete, in fact, 
inventions or pervertions of the truth, as we are com- 
pelled to believe, when we compare them with the known 
disposition and habits of the man; and, in fact, they 
were based on allegations redounding rather to his honor 
than to his shame, and when thus employed against him, 
only showed the bad dispositions of his opponents. Thus, 
for example, because he did not provide a splendid table, 
like other court bishops; because he continued to observe 
at Constantinople a retired and simple mode of life, and 
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moreover, on account of his feeble state of health, was 
in the habit of eating alone. His enemies were not 
ashamed to admit against him the charge of having, by 
his habits of solitary living, neglected the duty of hos- 
pitalit3% and of having led by himself a life of Cyclo- 
• pean gluttony. The most plausible ground of complaint 
may have been furnished by Chrysostom himself, when, 
in his zeal to preserve the strictness of church discipline, 
he failed to pay snfBcient respect to the existing forms 
of ecclesiastical law, and when he often allowed a pious 
indignation in too violent expression. 

While these things were transpiring at the council, 
Chrysostom found himself surrounded by forty respectable 
bishops, his friends from various countries of the East, 
wiio knew what a loss the church would suffer in him, 
and whom he was endeavoring to console and encour- 
age. 

"When the deputies of the Council of the Oak present- 
ed themselves for the purpose of citing him before their 
tribunal, those friends of Chrysostom did indeed pro- 
nounce the court to be an incompetent one, as they were 
authorized to do by all the forms of ecclesiastical law, 
as it then was; but he declared himself ready in the 
consciousness of his innojcence, to appear before this as- 
sembly, as before any other in the world, provided that 
only four bishops, who were his avowed enemies, should 
bo excluded from the number of his judges. As this 
just demand was not conceded to him, he declined, after 
a third citation supported by an imperial notary, to 
obey the summons, and the synod, urged by a message 
of the emperor, who had become hostile to him through 
the influence of Eudoxia, to pass the definitive sentence 
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pronounced upon him, since he had by his non-appear- 
ance declared himself to be guilty, passed the sen 
tence of deposition. They were mean enough to add 
that as among the charges laid against him was con- 
tained also the accusation of high treason (which prob- 
ably referred to the charge of his having shown disre- 
spect to the empress), and as it did not belong to the 
bishops to inquire into such matters, they left it for the 
emperor himself, to take care that he should be removed 
even if it required force, from the church, and on account 
of the last mentioned offense, be delivered over to pun- 
ishment. 

Yet, partly religious considerations, and partly the 
fear of movements among the people, who day and 
night surrounded the residence of the bishop and the 
church, prevented the empress from having recourse 
at once to violence. And Chrysostom was resolved not 
to leave his office voluntarily, for he looked upon his 
connection with the flock intrusted to him by the Lord, 
as one which could be dissolved only by a force to which 
he must be compelled to yield. ^Vleantime he delivered 
to tlie people assembled a fiery discourse, full of the high- , 
hearted courage of faith, yet not with all the self-control 
and prudence which would have been becoming, so that 
many an expression escaped him which might produce 
in the inflamed minds of the people of Constantinople 
still greater excitement. But when this eflfect actually 
ensued, Chrysostom showed how foreign it was from his 
self-denying spirit to think of taking advantage of such 
an excited state of feeling, as he might have easily done, 
for his present advantage; for as soon as he heard that 
it was actually intended to remove him by force, and lie 

7 
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believed he had done all things conscience required to 
prevent all tumult, he continued ^^on the third day, at 
noon, without being observed by the multitude, to make 
good his retreat from the church, and was conveyed into 
exile. But a few days after he left Constantinople, a 
deputy from the empress came to him with a letter full 
of protestations, beseeching him to return; for an earth- 
quake, which was usually interpreted as a token of the 
divine displeasure, and tlie indignation of tlie people, 
already excited by the overbearing triumph of his ene- 
mies, and which was thereby increased, had filled the 
empress with alarm and remorse of conscience. Clirys- 
ostom was asjain received back bv the church at Con- 
stantinople with universal joy. He was unwilling to 
re-enter upon the functions of his office until he had 
formally been justified and restored by a synod regularly 
assembled; but the affection of his flock compelled him 
at once to resume the episcopal chair, and to bestow on 
tliem the episcopal blessing. Yet the assembling of 
this synod was promised him, and he ceased not to in- 
sist on its fulfillment, until his relations, which rested 
on so frail a foundation, again took an entirely diflferent 
turn. It could not fail to happen, that the vain and 
ambitious empress would soon be incensed and irritated 
again by the boldness of the man who rebuked crime 
without any fear of consequences. This took place after 
he had enjoyed a tranquillity of only two months' dura- 

ftion. The occasion was as follows: 

In the front of the palace, where the imperial assem- 
bly was held by the senate, a magnificent silver statue 
had been erected to the empress Eudoxia. Its dedica- 

I tion was, as usual in such cases, accompanied with noisy 
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and often indecent festivities, bordering on tlie customs 
of heathenism. The place where this occurred was so 
Aear to the great church, that the devotions of the as- 
sembly were unavoidably disturbed by it, and it hap- 
pened perhaps on some festal day of the church. Our 
information respecting the cause of this aflfair is not 
sufficiently authentic to enable us to determine with any 
certainty whether Chrysostom was misled by his natui*al 
warmth of feeling to do many things contrary to the 
dictates of prudence, whether it was at the outset, when 
flushed by a sense of success, or whether it was not until 
after he had tried other means with the empress in vain, 
that in a sermon he violently inveighed against those 
abuses. This being doubtless conveyed to the empress, 
with an exaggerated coloring, she began to enter into 
new conspiracies with the enemies of Chrysostom, and 
the latter was now hurried along by his indignation at 
these new plots (if, indeed, his language has been re- 
ported correctly) to begin a discourse, perhaps at a festi- 
val, commemorative of the martyrdom of John the Bap- 
tist, with the words, "Once more Herodias maddens! 
once more she dances, and once more she demands the / 
head of John ! " • 

When this was thus reported to the empress, she 
abandoned herself wholly to her resentment, and she 
might easily so represent the matter to the weak Arca- 
deus, as to induce him to lend his hand in bringing about 
the destruction of Chrysostom. 

The synod which Theophilus had led out from Alex- 
andria, was employed as the instrument for this pur- 
pose. By its advice advantage was taken, without re- 
curring to the earlier charges against Chrysostom, of a 
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law issued by the council of Antioch, A. D. 341, but 
which was never put in force except at such times and to 
such extent, as some momentary interest required — the 
rule, namely, that a bishop who had been deposed by a 
synod, and who had been reinstated in office, not by an- 
other ecclesiastic court, but by the secular power, should 
remain forever incapable of administering the functions 
of the office. Deposed from his episcopate, Chrysostom 
was conveyed into exile, in June, 404. 

In a series of trials, which conducted him on to a 
glorious end, he had every opportunit}' of manifesting 
the greatness, power, and tranquillity of a soul wholly 
penetrated by the faith of the gospel. After a long and 
painful journey, in which he was still compelled to en- 
dure much shame and persecution from the angry hatred 
and fanaticism of his enemies, he arrived at the place of 
his banishment, in the desolate city of Cucussus, on the 
borders of Armenia, Iscuria and Cilicia. Here he had 
much to suffer from the rude climate, and from repeated 
threatening invasions of Iscurean robbers. But instead 
of needing consolation himself, it was he whose words, 
full of confidence and of the energy of faith, gave heart 
and courage to his friends at Constantinople ; from this 
place he guided the devoted flock whom he had been 
forced to leave. In this remote spot he was the soul of the 
pious enterprises of his friends; as, for example, of their 
efforts to spread the gospel among the Persians and the 
Goths. To promote these objects, he was ready to take 
the first step towards reconciliation with Bishop Ma- 
ruthas, of Mesopotamia, a man who had assisted to pro- 
cure his condemnation, and even when Maruthas de- 
clined coming to any accommodation, he still invited his 
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friends, all in their power, to sustain him. By the noble 
example of his charity, by his spiritual counsels and in- 
structions, he was the means of great good to the whole 
district where he resided. Such a liglit could not be put 
under a bushel — it would shine wherever it might be; 
and Chrysostom met with the fullest sympathy, espe- 
cially from the Roman church, whose bishop, Innocent, 
declared very strongly in his favor. Tliis served to re- 
kindle the jealousy and resentment of his enemies, for 
they had reason to fear that his friends might eventnally 
Bucceed in again bringing him back to Constantinople; 
this they were determined to prevent. They meant to 
place Chrysostom, at last, where he would be totally . 
forgotten. 

In the summer of the year 407, he was conveyed to 
a new place of exile, in the very verge of the Roman em- 
pire, in the town of Pityus, in Pontiis, situated in the 
midst of barbarians. His bodj*^, exhausted by fatigue 
and previous sniferings, sunk under the hardships of this 
long and difficult journey. He died on the way, near 
Comanum, in Pontus. (Let me read a little from the 
concluding remarks of Megilvray.) 

But Chrysostom, weary as he was, insisted on being 
taken to a church five miles farther on. There he rested 
that night, and had a 4ream, suggested no doubt by 
the associations of the place acting on the feverish state 
of his body. He dreamt that Basilicus, a distinguished 
saint and martyr, who had once been bishop of that 
church, appeared to him and said: ''Be of good cheer 
brother John, to-morrow we will be together." Feeling 
that his hour of release was at hand, he divested himself of 
his traveling garments, and putting on his white priestly 
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robes with which he w.i3 covered even to his feet, 
he ordered bread and wine to be brouo^ht, and pronoun- 
cing the words of consecration, he partook of what to him 
was the last supper in more senses than one. In the 
full and peaceful consciousness of his approaching end 
he died with bright visions of life eternal. Those words 
►f Job, which in seasons of quiet prosperity he often im- 
pressed on the hearts of his hearers, and which in times 
[of trial he so often presented to himself and to his 
friends as the richest source of consolation " Blessed be 
the Lord for all things," were the last words of John 
Chrjostom, worthily closing a life consecrated to God, 
and resigned to his will in all conflicts and suffering. 

The ceaseless play of fancy on the pages of Ohrysos- 
tom are somethinor wonderful. Even the most common 
topics are illustrated and enforced not only by a diction 
of matchless energy and teauty, but by similes which 
must have caught every ear that heard them, and lin- 
gered in the memory ever after. The rich profusion of 
nature furnished this great teacher with images and 
metaphors boundless and varied. To him no flower that 
bloomed, no bird that gavie out its morning or evening 
song, no insect of a day, no cloud that crossed the sky, 
was meaningless. His eye detected secret sympathies, 
and saw symbolic truths in all it rested on. He was 
as truly a child of nature as he was a child of grace, 
and his mind was stored with spoils from every field he 
trod — from every scene he witnessed. He^ ^ _ const an tly 
telling nien whatJhey weira-ipite familiar with, and yefc 
ha d ne ver seen until it^was shown t hem . And this ex- 
plains the freshness of his discourses and writings to 
this day; for it is true, that after hundreds of years, 
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there isnotliinnj fresher and finer for devout men to read. ^ 
He described things as he saw and felt them; he worked 
from no copy; he drew from the grand original. * * * 

The people surrendered themselves to a guide that 
could lead them as he chose. * * * The cross and that 
dear Lord who hung upon it, were exhibited in the most 
impressive manner; and the grace revealed in this won- 
der of wonders was unfolded with a copiousness, a 
wealth of imagery, a splendor of diction and a burning 
eloquence, which made the hearts for the instant forget 
the preacher, in order to behold the man. 

His mind was like a well which could give out 
the water of life to-day and to-morrow with equal copi- 
ousness, and he often preached for days in suc- 
cession, and was always equal to himself — the same in- 
comparable man. He was clothed with humility, and 
ibnnd the promise of God trne, that he giveth grace to 
the humble. Chrysostom held constant communion 
with heaven; hence no calamities in life could crushhim, 
and no fear of man could scare. His motto was: "No 
power can injure that man who did not wrong himself, 
nor abandon nor betray his own highest interest." This 
magnificent man, with faith in his heart, truth on his 
lips, heaven in his eye, was the finest sight earth had to 
show. The church he loved so well will guard his mem- 
ory and rehearse the story of his life, till time shall be 
no more. 

** Prodigious, Mars Dav^e; what a big Christian this 
man was; really, I am so greatly pleased I don't know 
what to say; but I feel in my very soul a deep love for 
him." 

" Yes, "Uncle Billy, he was the best, the greatest, of 
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tnrniug, the word of godliness everywhere sown, and 
flourishing in its growth, the politj of those above 
planted on the earth, those powers in secure intercourse 
with us, and on earth angels continually haunting, and 
hope abundant touching things to come. 

Therefore, he hath called it the history of Good Tidings, 
forasmuch as all other things surely are words only with 
out substance; as, for instance, plenty of wealth, greatness 
of power, kingdoms and honors, and whatever other things 
among men are accounted to be g>od; but those which 
are published by the fisherman would be legitimately 
and properly called Good Tidings; not only as being sure 
and immovable blessings, and bayond our deserts, but 
also as being giveu to us with all facility. 

HUMILriY. 
Chapter 1, yeise 8. 

For nothing is so acceptable to God, as to number 
one's self with the last. This is the first principle of all 
practical wisdom. For he that is humbled and bruised 
in heart, will not be vain-glorious, will not be wrathful, 
will not envy his neighbour, will not harbour any other 
])as3ion. For neither when a hand is bruised, though we 
striv^e ten thousand times, shall we be able to lift it np on 
high. If, therefore, we were to bruise our heart like- 
wise, though it were stirred by ten thousand swelling 
passions, it would not be lifted np, no, not ever so little. 
For if a man, by mourning for things pertaining to this 
life, drives out all the desires of his soul, much more 
will he, who mourns for sins, enjoy the blessing of self- 
estraint. 

" But who,'^ one may say, " will be able thus to bruise 
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his own heart?" Listen to David, who became illus- 
trious chiefly because of this, and see the contrition of 
his soul. How, after ten thousand good works, and 
when he was on the point of being deprived of country, 
home, and life itself, at the very season of calamity, 
seeing a vile and outcast common soldier trample on the 
turn of his fortunes and revile him, so far from reviling 
him again, he utterly forbade one of his captains, who 
w;as desirous to slay him, saying, let him alone, for the 
Lord hath bidden him. And again, when the priest 
desired to carry about the ark of God with him, he did 
not permit it, but what doth he say? " Let me set it 
down in the temple, and if God deliver me from the 
dangers that are before me, I shall see the beauty there- 
of; but if He say to me, I have no delight in thee, be- 
hold, here am I, let Him do to me as seemeth good to 
Him." And that which was done with regard to Saul, 
again and again, even often times, what excellence of 
self-restraint doth it not show? Yea, for he even sur- 
passed the old law, and came near to the apostolic in- 
junctions. 

For this cause he bore with contentedness all that 
came from the Lord's hands, not contending against 
what befel him, but aiming at one object alone, namely, 
in every thing to obey and follow the laws set by him. 
And when after so many noble deeds on his part, he saw 
the tyrant, the parricide, the murderer of his own brother, 
that injurious, that frenzied one, possessing in his stead, 
his own kingdom, not even so was he offended. But 
** if this pleases God," saith he, '" that I should be chased, 
and wander, and flee, and that he should be in honor, 
I acquiesce, and accept it, and do thank God for his many 
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afflictions." Not like many of the shameless and impu- 
dent ones, who, when they have not done, no not the 
least part of his good works, yet if they see any in pros- 
perity, and themselves enduring a little discouragement, 
ruin their souls by ten thousand blasphemies. But 
David was not such an one;- rather he showed forth all 
modesty. Wherefore also God saith, I have found 
David the son of Jesse, a man after mine own heai*t. 

CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 

We will consider the first believers, who cast away 
goods and gains, together with all worldly care, and 
worldly leisure, and devoted themselves to God entire, 
even night and day, giving attendance to the teaching of 
the word. For such is the fire of the Spirit, it suffers ns 
to have not any desire for the things that are here, but 
removes us to another love. For this cause, he who 
hath set his love on such things as these, though what he 
hath must be given away, or luxury or glory laughed to 
scorn, or his very soul yielded up, he doeth all these 
things with perfect ease. For the warmth of that fire, 
entering to the soul, casts out all sluggishness, and makes 
him whom it hath seized more light than anything that 
soars; and thenceforth overlooking the things that are 
seen, such an one abides in continual compunction, 
pouring forth never-ceasing fountains of tears, and 
thence reaping fruit of great delight. For nothing so 
binds and unites unto God as do such tears. Such an 
one, though he be dwelling in the midst of cities, spends 
his time as if in a desert, and in mountains and woods; 
none of them that are present doth he see, neither feel 
any satiety of such lamentations, whether it be for him- 
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self, or for the negligences of others, that he id weeping. 
For this cause God blessed these above ill the rest of 
men, saying, " Blessed are they that mourn." 

And how sayeth Paul? Rejoice in the Lord alway. 
The joy he is speaking of, is what springs from those 
tears. For as men's joy for the world's sake hath a sor- 
row in the same lot with it, even so godly tears are a 
germ of perpetual and unfading joy. In this way the 
very harlot became more honorable than virgins, when 
seized by this fire. That is, being thoroughly warmed 
by repentance, she was thenceforth carried out of herself 
by her longing desire toward Christ; loosing her hair, 
and drenching with her tears his holy feet, and wiping 
them with her own tresses, and exhausting the oint- 
ment. And all these were outward results, but tliose 
wrought in het mind were far more fervent than these; 
which things God himself alone beheld. And therefore 
every one when he hears, rejoices with her, and takes 
delight in her good works, and acquits her of every 
blame. But if we that are evil pass this judgment, con- 
sider what sentence she obtained from God, who is a 
lover of mankind; and how much, even before God's 
gifts, her repentance caused her to reap in the way of 
blessing. 

For, much as after a violent burst of rain there is a 
clear, open sky, so likewise when tears are pouring 
down, a calm arises, and serenity and the darkness that 
ensues on our sins, quite disappears. And like as by 
water and the spirit, so by tears and confession are we 
cleansed the second time, unless we be acting for display 
and vanity; for as to a woman whose tears were of that 
sort, 1 should call her justly condemnable, more tlian 
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if she decked lierself out with lines and coloring. For 
I seek those tears which are shed, not for display, but in 
compunction ; those which trickle down secretly and in 
closets, and in sight of no man, softly and noiselessly; 
those which arise from a certain depth of mind; those 
shed in anguish and in sorrow; those which are for God 
alone; such as were Hannah's, for her lips moved, it is 
said, but her voice was not heard — however her tears 
alone uttered a cry more clear than a trumpet. And be- 
cause of this, God also opened her womb and made the 
hard rock a fruit-field. 

If thou also weep thus, thou art become a follower of 
thy Lord. Yea, for he also wept, both over Lazarus and 
over the city; and, touching Judas, he was greatly 
troubled. And this, indeed, one may often see him do, 
but nowhere laugh — nay, nor smile but a little. 

THE THEATER. 
Chapter 2, verse 8. 

But thou goest thy way to the theater to see a harlot 
swim, to the fountain of the devil, and to suflFer shipwreck 
of thy soul; for that water is a sea of lasciviousness, not 
drowning bodies, but working shipwreck of souls; and 
wliereas, she swims with naked body, thou, beholding, 
art sunk into the deep of lasciviousness; for such is the 
devil's net; it sinks, not them that go down into the 
water itself, but them that sit above, more than such as 
wallow therein; and it chokes them more grievously 
than Pharaoh, who was of old sunk in the sea with his 
horses and his chariots. * * * 

Come, let us devise a mode of correction. What, then, 
^^^'11 the mode be? 
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I would commit you to your own wives, that they may 
instruct you. It is true, according to Paul's law, you 
ought to be teachers. But since that order is reverse^ 
by sin, and the body has come to be above, and the head 
beneath, let us even take this way. 

But if thou art ashamed to have a woman for thy 
teacher, fly from sin, and thou wilt quickly be able to 
mount up on the throne which God hath given thee. 
Since so long as thou sinnest the Scripture sends thee not 
to a woman only, but even to things irrational, and those 
of the vile sort; yea, it is not ashamed to send thee, who 
art honored with reason, as a disciple to the ant. Plain- 
ly, this is no charge against the Scripture, but against 
them that so betray their own nobility of race. This, 
then, we will do likewise; and for the present we will 
commit thee to thy wife; but if thou despise her we will 
send thee away to the school of the very brutes, and will 
point out to thee how many birds and fishes, four-footed 
beasts and creeping things, are found more honorable 
and chaste than thou. 

If now thou art ashamed, and dost blush at the com- 
parison, mount np to thy own nobility, and fly the sea 
of hell, and the flood of fire — I mean the pool in the 
theater; for this pool introduces to that sea, and kindles 
that abyss of flame. Since if he that looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath already committed adul- 
tery in his heart, he who is forced to see her naked, how 
doth he not become ten thousand fold a captive? 

Well, saith one, and what dost thou require us to do? 
to occupy the mountains and become monks? Why, it 
is this which makes me sigh, that ye think them alone 
to be properly concerned with decency and chastity; 
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and jet assuredly, Christ made his laws common to all. 
Thus, when he saith, if any one look on a woman to lust 
after her, he speaks not to the solitary, but to him also 
who hath a wife. Do not condemn the severity of my 
speech, for I neither forbid to marry, nor hinder thy 
taking pleasure; but I would have this done in chastity, 
not with shame and reproach and imputations without 
end. I do not make it a law that you are to occupy the 
mountains and the deserts, but to be good and consider- 
ate and chaste, dwelling in the midst of the city. For 
in fact, all our laws are common to the monks also, ex- 
cept marriage; yea, rather even with respect to this, 
Paul commands us to put ourselves together on a level 
with them ; saying, for the fashion of this world passeth 
away; that they that have wives be as though they had 
none. 

Yea, touching thy wife's modesty, thou art so strict 
as even to go beyond necessity or measure, and not to 
allow her even indispensable absence, but to thyself 
deemest all things lawful. Yet Paul allows thee not, 
who gives the wife likewise the same authority; for 
thus he speaks, ''Let the husband render unto the wife 
due honor." What sort of honor then is this, when 
thou insult her in the chiefest things, and givest up her 
body to harlots (for thy body is her's), when thou bring- 
est tumults and wars into thv house, when thou doest in 
the market such things, as being related by thyself to 
thy wife at home, overwhelm her with shame, and put 
to shame also thy daughter, if present, and more than 
them, surely, thyself ? For thou must necessarily be 
silent, or behave thyself so unseemly, that it would be 
just for thy servants to be scourged for it. What plea 
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wilt thou then have, I pray thee, beholding as thou dost 
with great eagerness things which, even to name, is dis- 
graceful; preferring to all sights these, which even to re- 
count is intolerable. 

Now, then, for a season, in order not to be too bur- 
thensome, I will here bring my discourse to an end. 
But if ye continue in the same courses, I will make the 
knife sharper, and the cut will be deeper; and I will not 
cease till I have scattered the theater of the devil, and 
so purified tlie assembly of the church. For in this way 
we shall both be delivered from the present disgrace, and 
shall reap the fruit of the life to come, by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 

" Now Dave, you have seen much of city life, how 
would the churches of to-day bear such a discourse as 
you have just now read? " 

^' I do not think, Bob, they would bear such a discourse 
now. They would not tolerate so plain and incisive a 
discourse. Really the preacher of tx)-day *knows better. 
His congregation would dismiss him. Then, I suppose, 
the theater now is not as bad as it was then. For no 
such a spectacle as a naked woman swimming in a pool 
is now presented, though in flesh-colored clothes they do 
appear and dance; this is bad enough; yet I do not think 
it so bad as a naked woman swimming. But we have no 
such a bold, daring, defiant preacher now as Chrysos- 
tom was, preaching the truth, regardless of consequence* 
Now they have too much regard for money. The great 
aim of tlie minister now is to command the greatest 
salary. He must then preach popular sermons, and so 
must not preach such a sermon as I have just read you- 
8 
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Now, if you would hear a sermon in some of our large 
churches in the cities, you would suppose the minister 
preaching to a communityof angels, faultless, and with- 
out defect. But one of Chrysostom's great beauties is, 
he preaches the truth to man, a sinner, nor does he spare 
the defects of his congregation. I will continue reading 
from him:" 

MONKS IN EGYPT. 
Chapter 2, verse 8. 

Everywhere in Egypt may be seen the camp of Christ, 
and the royal flock, and the polity of the powers above. 
And these rules one may find in force, not among men 
only, but also in women's nature. Yea, they, not less 
than men, practice that search for wisdom, not taking 
shield, nor mounting horse, as the Grecian lawgivers 
and philosophers direct, but another and far severer 
fight are they undertaking. For the war against the 
devil and his powers is common to them and to the men, 
and in no respect does the delicacy of their nature become 
an impediment in such conflicts, for not by bodily con- 
stitution, but by mental choice are these struggles de- 
cided. Wherefore women, in many cases, have actually 
been more forward in the contest than men, and have set 
up more brilliant trophies. Heaven is not so glorious, 
with its varied choirs of stars as the wilderness of Egypt, 
exhibiting to us all around the tents of thje monks. For 
when they have stripped themselves of all they have, and 
are crucified to the whole world, thev ursre their course 
on again, yet farther, using the labor of their body for 
the nourishment of them that are in need. For neither 
because they fast and watch, do they think it meet to be 
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idle by day; but their nights they spend in the holy 
hymns, and in vigils, and their days in prayers, and at 
the same time, with laboring with their own hands, 
imitating the zeal of the Apostle. For if he, when 
the whole world was looking unto him, for the sake 
of nourishing them that were in need, both occupied 
a workshop, and practiced a craft, and being thus em- 
ploj'^ed, did not so much as sleep by night, how much 
more, say they, is it meet that we who have taken up 
our abode in the wilderness and have nothing to do with 
the turmoils of the city, should use the leisure of our 
quiet for spiritual labors. 

Let us then be ashamed, all of us; both they that are 
rich, and they that are poor, when those having nothing 
at all but a body only and hands, force their way on and 
strive eagerly to find thence a supply for the poor, while 
we, having endless stores within, touch not our superflu- 
ities for these objects. What kind of plea shall we have, 
then, I Dray thee? and what sort of excuse? 

MAMMON. 
Chapter 2, verse 28. 

What, then, can be less trustworthy than Mammon, 
seeing that for his sake one travels, and ventures and is 
slain ? But who, it is said, will pity a charmer that is bit- 
ten by a serpent? For we ought, knowing its cruel tyran- 
ny, to flee that slavery and destroy that grievous long- 
ing. But how, saith one, is this possible? By intro- 
ducing another longing, the longing for heaven, since he 
that desires the kingdom will laugh covetousness to 
Bcorn ; he that is become Christ's slave is no slave to 
Maniihon, but rather his Lord; for him that flieth from 
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him, he is wont to follow, and to fly from him that pur- 
sues. He honors not so much his pursuers as his de- 
spisers; no one doth he so laugh to scorn as them that 
desire him; nor doth he only laugh them to scorn, but 
wraps around them also innumerable bonds. But O, 
the absurdity! that while we are warring against it in 
words, it makes with us by deeds, and leads and carries 
us everywhere about, insulting us as purchased with 
money and meat for the lash; and what can be more 
disgraceful and dishonorable than this? What does the 
frantic desire for riches? Why, it even drops human 
blood and looks murder, and is fiercer than any wild 
beast, tearing them in pieces that fall in its way, and 
what is much worse, it suffers them not even to have 
any sense of being so mangled. For reason, would that 
those who are so treated should stretch forth their hand 
to them that pass by, and call them to their assistance; 
but these are even thankful for such rendings of their 
flesh, than which, what can be more wretched? Let us 
then flee the incurable disease; heal the wounds it hath 
made, and withdraw ourselves from such a pest; in 
order that both here we mav live a secure and untroub- 
led life, and attain to the future treasures (unto which 
God grant that we may all attain), by the grace and 
love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom 
unto the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, 
might and honor, now and forever, world without end. 
Amen. 

HOME A TRAINING SCHOOL FOB VIRTUE. 
Chapter 3, verse 12. 

Imitate little children in these matters, for as they 
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first learn the form of the letters, and then to put them 
together, and finally to read — just so let us also do. Let 
us divide virtue, and first learn not to swear, nor to 
speak evil, nor to lust, nor to be gluttonous, nor to be 
drunken, nor fierce, nor slothful; so that from these we 
may pass on again to the things of the Spirit, and prac- 
tice continence, and neglect of the body, temperance, 
righteousness, to be above glory, and gentle and contrite 
in mind ; and let us join these one with another, and 
write them upon our souls. 

And all these let us practice at home, with our 
own friends, with our wife, with our children. And, for 
the present, let us begin with the things that come first, 
and are easier; as for instance, not swearing; and let us 
practice this continually at home. 

For in truth there are many at home to hinder our 
practice: sometimes a man-servant provokes him, his 
wife annoys him, sometimes a disobedient child. If 
now at home, when thus continually galJed, thou should 
attain not to be tempted into swearing, thou wilt in the 
market place also have power with ease to abide uncon- 
quered. 

Yea, and in like sort, thou wilt attain to keep thyself 
from insulting any, by not insulting thy wife, nor thy 
servant, nor any one else among thy home. Let thy 
home be a place of exercise for virtue, that having 
trained thyself well there, thou mayest with entire skill 
encounter all abroad. 

Do this with respect to vainglory, also. For if thou 
train thyself not to be vainglorious in company with 
thy wife and thy servants, thou wilt not ever afterwards 
be caught by this passion, with regard to any one else. 
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HUMILITY. 

See how unambitious Christ was, and void of boast- 
ing, in that he did not lead people about with him, bat 
where, as when healing was reqnired, he had himself 
^one abont everywhere, visiting U>th towns and country 
places; now, when the multitude is become very great, 
he sits in one spot, and that not in the midst of any 
city or forum, but on a mountain, and in a wilderness, 
instructing us to do nothing for display, and to separate 
ourselves from the tumults of ordinary lite, and this 
most especially, when we are to study wisdom and to 
discourse of thino^g needful to be done. Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

For whereas, the greatest of evils, and those which 
make havoc of the whole world, had their entering from 
pride, for both the devil, not being such before, did thus 
become a devil, and indeed Paul plainly declared, saying, 
" Lest, being lifted up with pride, he fall into condemna- 
tion of the devil." Pride is the fountain of all wicked- 
ness, humility the principle of all self-command. Where- 
fore also he begins with this, pulling up boasting by the 
very roots out of the soul of his hearer. 

He doth not introduce what he sayeth by way of com- 
mandment, but by way of blessing, so making his word 
less burdensome, and opening to all the course of his 
discipline. For he said, not this or that person, but they 
who do so are all of them blessed; so that though thou 
be a slave, a beggar, in poverty, a stranger, unlearned, 
there is nothing to hinder thee from being blessed, if 
thou emulate this virtue. 

Blessed are they that mourn, for if those who grieve 
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for children, or wife, or any other relation gone from 
thera, have no fondness for gain, or pleasure during 
that period of their sorrow; if they aim not at glory, are 
not provoked by insult, nor led captive by envy, nor by 
any other passion, their grief alone whollj'' possessing 
them, much more will they who mourn for their own 
sins as they ought to mourn, show forth a self-denial 
greater than this. 

Next, what is the reward of these? For they shall be 
comforted, saith he. Where shall they be comforted, 
tell me? Both here and there. For since the thing en- 
joined was exceedingly burthensome and galling, he 
promised to give that, which most of all made it light. 
Wherefore, if thou wilt be comforted, mourn; and think 
not this a dark saying. For when God doth comfort, 
though sorrows come upon thee by thousands, like snow- 
flakes, thou wilt be above them all. Since in truth, as 
the returns which God gives are always far greater than 
our labors; so he hath wrought in this case, declaring 
them that mourn to be blessed, not after the value of 
what they do, but after his own love toward man. He 
doth not limit his recompense either to the removal of 
our punishments, or to the deKverer of our sins, but he 
makes them even blessed, and imparts to them abundant 
consolation. 

CALUMNY. 
Chapter 5. 

Shine out, therefore, in thy life, and take no account of 
them who speak evil of thee. For it can not, it can not be, 
that one careful of virtue should not have many enemies. 
However, this is nothing (o the virtuous man. For 
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by such means his brightnees will increase the more 
abundantly. 

Let us then, bearing these things in mind, look to one 
object only: how to order our own life with strictness. 
For thus we shall also guide those that are now sitting 
in darkness. For such is the virtue of tliat light, as not 
only to shine here, but also to conduct its followers 
thither. For when men see us despising all things 
present, and preparing onrselves for that which is to 
come, our actions will persuade them sooner than any 
discourse. For jvho is there so senseless that at sight of 
one, who within a day or two was living in luxury and 
wealth, now stripping himself of all, and putting on 
wings, and arrayed to meet both hunger and poverty, 
and all hardships and dangers, and blood and slaughter, 
and everything that is counted dreadful, will not from 
this sight derive a clear demonstration of the things 
which are to come. But if we entangle ourselves in 
things present, and plunge ourselves in them more and 
more, how will it be possible for them to be persuaded 
that we are hastening to another sojourn ? 

And what excuse after this shall we have, if the fear of 
God avail not so much with us, as human glory availed 
with the Greek philosophers? For some of them did 
really lay aside and despise death, that they might make 
a show before men ; wherefore also their hopes became 
vain. 

LOVE OF ENEMIES. 
Chapter 5, verses 38, 40. 

Seest thou how many steps he hath ascended, and how 
he hath set us on the very summit of virtue ? Nay,niark 
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it, numbering from the beginning. A first step is not 
to begin with injustice; a second, after he has begun, to 
vindicate one's self by equal retaliation; a third, not to 
do unto him that is vexing us, the same that one has 
suffered, but to be quiet; a fourth, even to give one's 
self up to snfier wrongfully; a fifth, to give up yet more 
than the other, who did the wrong, wishes; a sixth, not 
to hate him who hath done so; a seventh, even to love 
him; an eighth, to do him good also; a ninth, to entreat 
God himself on his behalf. Seest thou what heightli of 
self-command, wherefore glorious, too, as we see, is the 
reward it hath ? That is because the thing enjoined is 
great, and needs a fervent soul and much earnestness. 
He appoints for it, also, such a reward as for none of the 
former: for he asks not mention here of earth, as with 
respect to the meek, nor of comfort and mercy, as with 
regard to the mourners and the merciful, nor of the king- 
dom of Heaven; but of that which was more thrilling 
than all — our becoming like God, in such wise as men 
might become; for he saith, that you may become like 
your Father which is in Heaven. 

Hate not, then, the man that doeth thee wrong, who 7 
is procuring thee such good things, and bringing thee to 
so great honor. Curse not him that useth thee despite- 

fully. 

And even if thou hast been greatly wronged, for this 
very cause, most of all, do thou do him good, that thou 
mayest make thy own crown more glorious, and set thy 
brother free from the worst infirmity. For so, too, the 
physicians when they are kicked and shamefully handled 
by the insane, then most of all pity them, and tak6 
measures for their perfect cure, knowing that the insult 
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cot lies from the extremity of their disease. Xow I bid 
thee to have the same mind toachin^ them that are 
plotting against thee, and do thoo so treat them that are 
injuring thee. For it is they above all others that are 
di^ieascl; it is thev that are ondertfoins: all the violence. 
Deliver him then from this grievous con tamely, and 
grant him to let go of his anger, and set him free 
from that grievous demon. Wrath. Yea, if we see per- 
sons possessed by devils, we weep for them ; we do not 
seek to be ourselves possessed. 

CHRISnAX PRECEPTS. 

Seest how he pulls up by the roots wrath in sensual 
lusts, as well as that of riches, that of glory all that be- 
longs to this life? For this he had done indeed from the 
first, but much more now. For the poor, and the meek, 
and the mourner, empties himself of his anger; the 
just and the merciful of the lust of riches; the pure in 
heart is delivered from wicked lusts; he that is perse- 
cuted, and suffers insults and is evil spoken of, is prac- 
ticing of course entire contempt of things present, and 
is clear from pride and vainglory. 

Having therefore, loosed the hearer from these bonds, 
and having anointed him for the conflicts, again in 
another way he roots up their passions, and with in- 
creased strictness. For having begun by anger, and hav- 
ing cut out on every side the sinews of this passion; 
liaving said, he that is angry with his brother, and he 
tliat calleth fool or raca, let him be punished; and he 
that is offering his gift, let him not approach the table 
until he hath done away the enmity; and he that hath 
an adversary, before he sees the tribunal, let him make 
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the enemy a friend. He makes a transition to last again, 
and saith: he that beholds with unchaste eyes, let him 
be punished with adultery; whoso is offended by an 
unchaste woman or by a man, or by any other of those 
belonging to him, let him cut off all these; he that hatli 
a woman by law of marriage, let him never cast her out 
and look to another. For hereby he hath pulled up tlie 
roots of wicked lusts. Then, after this he restrains the 
love of riches, commanding neither to swear, nor to lie, 
nor to keep hold of the very cloak with which one may 
chance to be clad, but rather to give up one's coat, too, 
to him who would have it, and one's bodily services 
completely, and more than completely taking away our 
longing for riches. Then, after all of these things and the 
varied garland of these commandments, he goes on to 
say, pray for them that despitefully use you; leading us 
up to the highest summit of self-control. 

For, as being meek is not so much as to take smiting, 
nor being merciful as to give one's coat, also together 
with one's cloak, nor being just as to bear injury; nor 
being a peacemaker as to follow even when smitten and 
compelled; so, also, to suffer persecution is not so much 
as to bless when persecuted. Seest thou, how by de- 
grees he leads us up into the very arches of heaven ? 

This, then, let us pursue, in suchwise as himself com- 
manded, and making no account of .the things of men, 
but showing forth perfect self-restraint in all things, 
let us so direct our own lives. For so even now, from 
this very time, we shall enjoy the good things of heaven 
and of the crowns that are there, walking as angels on 
earth among men, and abiding apart from all lust — from 
all turmoil. 
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And together with all these tilings, we shall receive 
also the unalterable blessings, unto which may we all 
attain, by the grace and love toward man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory, and power and worship^ 
with the Unoriginate Father, and the holy and good 
spirit, now and always, even forever and ever. Amen. 

FORGIVE ENMITIES. 
Chapter 6, verse 14. 

Therefore, consider these things; let us cast up that 
venom, let us put an end to our enmities, and let us 
make the prayers that become such as we are. Instead 
of the brutality of devils, let us take on us the mildness 
of angels; and in whatsoever things we may have been 
injured, let us, considering our own case, and the reward 
appointed us for this commandment, soften our anger; 
let us assuage the billows, that we may both pass through 
the present life calmly, and, when we have departed 
thither, may find ourLord such as we have been towards 
our fellow servants. And if this be a heavy and fearful 
thing, let us make it light and desirable, and let us open 
the glorious gates of confidence towards Him; and what 
we had not strength to eflfect by abstaining from sin, 
that let us accomplish by becoming gentle to them who 
have sinned against us (for this surely is not grievous 
nor burthensome), and let us by doing kindness to our 
enemies, lay up, beforehand, much mercy for ourselves. 
For so, both during this present life, all will love us, and, 
above all others, God will both defend and crown us, and 
will count us worthy of all good things to come; unto 
which may we all ^ttain by the grace and love towards 
man, of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and 
might forever and ever. Amen, 
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THE ROCK FOUNDATION IMMOVABLE. 
Chapter?, yerse 25. 

What, then, is virtue's strength ? To live in safety, 
to be easily subdued by no terror, to stand superior to 
all who despitefuUy use us — to this what can be equal ? 
For this, not even he that weaves a diadem can provide 
for himself, but that man who follows after virtue. For 
he alone is possessed of it in full abundance; in the ebb 
and flow of things present he enjoys a great calm. The 
truly marvelous thing being this, that not in fair weather, 
but when the storm is vehement, and the turmoil great, 
and the temptations continual, he can not be shaken ever 
so little. 

For the rain descended, saith he; the floods came, the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell not, for 
it was founded on a rock. 

By rain here, and floods and winds, he is expressing 
metaphorically the calamities and afflictions that befall 
men, such as false accusations, plots, bereavements, 
deaths, loss of friends, vexations from strangers, all the 
ills in our life that any one could mention. But to none 
of these, saith he, doth such a soul give way, and the 
cause is, it is founded on a rock. He calls the steadfast- 
ness of his doctrine a rock, because in truth his com- 
mands are stronger than any rock, setting one above all 
the waves of human affairs. For he who keeps these 
things strictly will not have the advantage of men only 
when they are vexing him, but even of the very devils 
when plotting against him ; and that it is not vain boasting, 
so to speak; Job is our witness, who received all the as- 
saults of the devil, and stood immovable; and the apos- 
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ties, too, are our witnesses, for that when the waves of the 
whole world were beating against them, when both na- 
tions and princes, both tlieir own people and strangers, 
both the evil spirits and the devil — every engine — was 
set in motion, they stood firmer than a rock, and dis- 
persed it all. 

And now, what can be happier than this kind of life? 
For this, not w^ealth, nor strength of body, not glory, 
not power, nor aught else, will be able to secure, but 
only the possession of virtue; for there is not, nay, there 
is not another life we may find free from all evils, but 
this alone. And ye are witnesses, who know the plots 
in king's courts, the turmoils and troubles in the houses 
of the rich; but there was not among the apostles any 
such a thing. 

AVhat then? Did no such thing befall them? Did they 
suffer no evil at any man's hand? Nay, the marvel is 
this above all things, that they were indeed the object of 
many plots, and many storms burst on them, but their 
sonl was not overcast by them, nor thrown into despair, 
but with naked bodies, they wrestled, prevailed and 
triumphed. 

Thou, then, likewise, if thou wilt be willing to perform 
these things exactly, shall laugh all ills to scorn. Tea, 
for if thou be but strengthened with such philosophy 
as is in these admonitions, nothing shall be able to hurt 
thee. Since, in what is he to harm thee? Who may be 
minded to lay plots? Will he take away thy money? 
Well, before their threatening, thou wast commanded to 
despise it, and to abstain frotn it so exceedingly, as not 
so much as to ask any such thing of the Lord. But, 
doth he cast thee into prison? Why, before thy prison, 
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tlioii wast so enjoined to live, as to be crucified, even to 
the whole world. But, doth he speak evil? 

Nay, from this pain also Christ hath delivered thee, 
by promising thee without toil a great reward for the 
endurance of evil, and making thee so clear from the 
anger and vexation so arising, as even commanding thee 
to pray for them. But doth He banish thee and involve 
thee in innumerable ills? Well, He is making thy crown 
more glorious for thee. But doth He destroy and mur- 
der thee? Even hereby He profits thee very greatly, pro- 
curing for thee the reward of the martyrs, and conduct- 
ing thee more quickly into the untroubled liaven, and 
affording thee matter for a more abundant recompense, 
and contriving for thee to make a gain of the universal 
penalty. Which thing indeed is most marvelous of all 
that do rather make the objects of their despite more 
approved. 

HOW TO REFORM A WIFE. 
Chapter 9, verse 17. 

If thou have a wife fond of dress, gaping and eager 
after modes of painting the face, and dissolved in great 
luxury, and talkative and foolish (although it is not of 
course possible that all these should concur in one wo- 
man; however, let us frame in our discourse, a woman 
of this sort). 

Why, then, is it, some one will say, that thou fashionest 
a woman and not a man? There are men, too, worse than 
this woman. But forasmuch as the authority is intrust- 
ed to men, we accordingly are framing a woman for 
the present, not as though vice more abounded in them, 
for there are many things to be found in man also, which 
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are not amongst women; as for instance, man-slaying, 
breaking open of tombs, fighting with wild beasts, and 
pianjr such like things. Think not, therefore, that we 
do this as undervaluing the sex; it is not, it is not this, 
but thus it was convenient at present to sketch out the 
picture. 

Let us then suppose such a woman, and let her hus- 
band endeavor in every way to reform her. How, then, 
shall he reform her? Not by enjoining all at once, but 
the easier things at first, and in matters by which she is 
not vehemently possessed. For if thou hasten to reform 
her entirely at the beginning, thou hast ruined all. 

Do not accordingly take oft' her golden ornaments at 
once, but let her have them, and wear them for ^ time, 
for this seems a less evil than her paintings and shad- 
ings. Lot these therefore be first taken away, and not 
even these by fear and threatening, but by pursuasion 
and mildness and by blaming of others, and by your own 
opinion and judgment. And tell her continually, that 
to thee a countenance decked up is not lovely, but rath- 
er in a high degree unpleasing, and pursuade her above 
all things that this vexes you. And after thine own suf- 
frage, bring in also the judgment expressed by others, 
and say that even beautiful women are wont to be dis- 
figured by this; that thou mayest root out the passion. 
And say nothing yet of hell, or of the kingdom, for 
thou wilt talk of these things in vain: but pursuade her 
that she pleases thee more by displaying the work of 
God undisguised; but she who tortures, and strains and 
daubs her countenance, doth not, even to people in gen- 
eral, appear fair and beautiful. And first, by common 
reasonings and the sufFrages of all men, expel the pest, 
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and when thou hast softened her down by these words, 
add also the other considerations. And thouoch thou 
shouldst speak once and not pursuade her, do not grow 
weary of pouring in the same words a second and a 
third time and uftener; not however in a wearisome 
kind of a way, but sportively; and do thou now turn 
from her, now flatter and court her. 

Seest thou not the painters, how much they rub out, 
how much they insert, when they are making a beautiful 
picture ? Well, then, do not thou prove inferior to these. 
For if these, in drawing the likeness of a body, use 
such great diligence, how much more were it meet for us 
in fashioning a soul, to use every contrivance. For if 
thou shouldst fashion well the form of this sonl, thou 
wilt not see the countenance of the body looking un- 
seemly, nor lips stained, nor a mouth like a bear's month, 
dyed with blood, nor eyebrows blackened as with the 
smut of some kitchen vessel, nor cheeks whitened with 
dust, like the walls of the tombs. For all these things 
are smut and cinders, and dust, and signals of extreme 
deformity. 

" This, Mars Dave, is a good sermon; he talks like the 
old preachers use to talk, many a day ago. But far more 
beautiful." 

TRUE BEAUTY IS OF THE SOUL. 
Chapter 10, verse 32. 

For it is not the body wherein the beauty lies, but 
the expression and the bloom which is shed over its sub- 
stance by the soul. Now, then I bid thee love that 
which makes the body also to appear such as it is. And 
why speak I of death ? Nay, even in life itself I would 
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have thee mark how all is the soul's that is beautiful. 
For whether she be pleased, she showers roses over the 
cheeks; or whether she be pained, she takes that beauty 
and involves it all in a dark robe. And if slie be continu- 
ally in mirth, the body improves in condition; if in 
grief, she renders the same thinner and weaker than a 
spider's web; if in wrath, she hath made it again abom- 
inable and foul; if she show the eye calm, great is the 
beauty that she bestows; if she expresses envy, very pale 
and livid is the hue she sheds over us; if love, abnndant 
the gracefulness she at once confers. Thus, in fact, many 
women, not being beantiful in feature, have derived much 
grace from the soul; others again, of brilliant bloom, by 
having an ungracious soul, have marred their beauty. 
Consider how a face that is pale, grows red, and by the 
variation of color produces great delight, when there is 
need of shame and blushing. As on the other hand, if 
it be shameless, it makes the countenance more unpleas- 
ing than any monster. 

For nothing is fairer, nothing sweeter, than a beaute- 
ous soul; for while, as to bodies, the longing is with 
pain, in the case of souls the pleasure is pure and calm. 
Why, then, let go the King, and be wild about the her- 
ald ? Why leave the philosopher, and gape after his in- 
terpreter ? Hast thou seen a beautiful eye ? Acquaint 
thyself with that which is within, and if that be not 
beautiful, despise this likewise; for surely didst thou see 
an ill-favored woman wearing a beautiful mask she would 
make no impression on thee; just as, on the other hand, 
neither wouldst thou suffer one fair and beautiful to be 
disguised by the mask, but wouldst take it away, as- 
choosing to see her beauty unveiled. 
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This, tlien, I bid thee do in regard to the soul, also, 
and acquaint thyself with it first; for tliis is clad with 
the body instead of a mask; wherefore also that abides 
such as it is; but the other, though it may be misshapen, 
may quickly become beautiful. 

Though it have an eye that is unsightly, and harsh, 
and fierce, it may become beautiful, mild, calm, sweet- 
tempered, gentle. 

This beauty, therefore, let us seek, this countenance 
let us adorn, that God also may have pleasure in our 
beauty, and impart to us of his everlaating blessings, by 
the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory and might for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

ENVY. 
Chapter 12, verae 24. 

Homily 40. — Such a thins: is envy, than which no worse 
evil can exist. For the adulterer ever enjoys some pleasu re, 
such as it is, and in a short time accomplishes his proper 
sin; but the envious man punishes himself, and takes 
vengeance on himself more than on the person whom 
he envies, and never ceases from his sin, but is continu- 
ally engaged in the commission thereof. For as a sow 
in mire, and evil spirits in our hearts, so also doth he 
delight in his neighbor's ills, and if anything painful 
takes place, then is he refreshed and takes breath, ac- 
counting the calamities of others, his own joys, and tlie 
blessings of others his own ills ; and he considers not 
what pleasures may accrue to himself, but what pain to 
his neighbors. These men, therefore, were it not meet 
to stone and beat them to death, like mad dot^rs, like de- 
stroyiug demons, like the very furies ? 
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For as beetles feed on dung, so do these men on the 
calamities of others, being a sort of common foes and 
enemies of our nature. And whereas, the rest of man- 
kind pity even a brute when it is killed, dost thou, on 
seeing a man receive benefits, become like a wild beast, 
tremble, and turn pale? Why, what can be worse than 
this madness? Therefore, you see, wlioreinongers and 
publicans were able to enter into the kingdom, but the 
envious, being within it, went out. For the children of 
the kingdom, it is said, shall be cast out. And the 
former, once frped from their present wickedness, 
attained to things which they never looked for, while 
these latter lost even the good things which they had; 
and very reasonably. For this turns a man into a devil; 
this renders one a savage demon. Thus did the first 
murder arise; thus was nature forgotten; thus the earth 
defiled; thus afterwards did it open its mouth, to receive 
yet living, and utterly destroy, Dathan and Kora, and 
Abiram, and all that multitude. 

But to declaim against envy, one may say, is easy; 
but we ought also to o>onsider how men are to be freed 
Irom the disease. How, then, are we to be rid of this 
wickedness? If we bear in mind that as he who hath 
committed fornication, can not lawfully enter the church, 
so neither he that envies; nay, and much less the latter 
than the former. For as things are, it is accounted even 
an indiflerent thing; wherefore it is little thought of; but 
if its real badness be made evident, we should easily 
refrain from it. 

Weep, then, and groan; lament and entreat God. 
Learn to feel and repent of it, as for a grievous sin. 
And if thou be of this mind, thou wilt quickly be rid 
of this disease. 
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And who knows not, one may say, that envy is an evil 
thing? No one is indeed ignorant of it: yet they have 
not the same estimation of this passion as adultery and 
fornication. When, at least, did any one condemn him- 
self bitterly for having envied? When did he entreat God 
concerning this pest, that he would be merciful to him? 
No man at any time: but if he shall fast and give a little 
money to a poor man, though he be envious to the thou- 
sandth decree, he counts himself to have done nothing: 
horrid, held as he is in subjection by the most accursed 
passion of all. Whence, for example^ did Cain become 
such as he was? Wlience Esau? Whence the children 
of Laban? Whence the sons of Jacob? Whence Ka- 
rah, Dathan, and Abiram, with their company? Whence 
Miriam? Whence Aaron? Whence the Devnl himself? 

Herewith consider this also: that thou injurest not 
him whom thou enviest, but into thvself thou art 
thrusting the sword. For wherein did Cain injure Abel? 
Did he not even against his own will send him the more 
quickly into the kingdom? But himself he pierced 
through with innumerable evils. Wherein did Esau 
harm Jacob? Did not Jacob grow wealthy and enjoy 
unnumbered blessings, while he himself both becanje an 
outcast from his brother's house, and wandered in a 
strange land, after that plot of his? And wherein did 
Jacob's sons make Joseph the worse, and this, though 
they proceeded unto blood? Had not they to endure 
famine, and encounter peril to the utmost, whereas, he 
became king of Egypt? For the iTiore thou enviest, the 
more dost thou become a procurer of greater blessing to 
the object of thy envy. For there is a God who behold- 
eth these things; and when He seeth him injured, that 
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doeth no injury, him He exalts the more, and so makes 
him glorious, but thee He punishes. 

For them that exult over their enemies, He suffers 
not to go unpunished (for rejoice not, it is said, when 
thine enemies fall, lest at any time the Lord see it and it 
displease him); much more such as envy those who have 
done no wrong. 

Let us then extirpate the many-headed wild beast. 
For in truth many are the kinds of envy. Thus, if he 
that loves one that is a friend to him hath no more than 
the publican, where shall he stand who hates him that 
doeth him no harm? And how shall he escape hell, be- 
coming worse than the heathen? Wherefore, also, I do 
grieve, that we who are commanded to copy the angels, 
or rather the Lord of the angels, emulate the Devil. 
For indeed there is much envy, even in the church; and 
more among us, than among those under authority. 
Wherefore we must even discourse unto ourselves. 

Tell me, then, why dost thou envy thy neighbor? 

Because thou seest him reaping honor, and words of 
good report? Then, dost thou not bear in mind how 
much evil honors bring on the unguarded, lifting them 
up to pride, to vainglory, to arrogance, to contemptu- 
ousness; making them more careless; and besides these 
evils, they wither lightly away? For the most grievous 
thing is this, that the evils arising therefrom abide im- 
mortal, but the pleasure at the moment of its appear- 
ance is blown away. For these things, then, dost thou 
envy? Tell me. 

For the spiritual man nothing shall be able to hurt. 
For what great)harm can be done to him? Yote him out 
of office; and what of that? For if it be justly done, he is 
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even profited, for nothing so provokes God, as for one 
to hold the Priest's office unworthily. But if unjustly, 
the blame again falls on another, not on him; for he who 
hath suffered anything unjustly, and borne it nobly, ob- 
tains in this way the greater confidence toward God. 

Let us not tlien aim at this: how we may be in places 
of power, and honor and authority, but that we may live 
in virtue and self-denial. For indeed places of author- 
ity persuade men to do many things which are not ap- 
proved of God; and great vigor of soul is needed, in 
order to use authority aright. For as he who is deprived 
thereof, practices self restraint, whether with or against 
his will, so he that enjoys it is in some such condition as 
if any one living with a graceful and beautiful damsel, 
were to receive rules never to look upon her unchastely. 
For authority is that kind of thing. "Wherefore, many, 
even against their will, hath it induced to show insolence; 
it awakens wrath, and removes the bridle from the 
tongue, and tears off the doors of the lips; fanning the 
soul as with a wind, and sinking the bark in the lowest 
depth of evils. 

Him, then, who is in so great danger dost thou admire, 
and sayest thou he is to be envied? Nay, how great 
madness is here! Consider at any rate (beside what we 
have mentioned), how many enemies and accusers, and 
how many flatterers, this person hath besieging him. 
Are these then, I pray thee, reasons for calling a man 
happy? Nay, who can say so? 

Why, for instance, did the Pharisees say that Christ 
was possessed? 

Was it not because they were greedy of the honor of 
the multitude? 
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And whence did the multitude pass the right judg- 
ment on him? Was it not that this disease had no hold 
on them? for nothing, nothing so much tends to make 
men lawless and foolish as gaping after the honors of 
the multitude. Nothing makes them glorious and im- 
movable, like despising the same. 

Wherefore, also, great vigor of soul is needed for him 
who is to hold out against such an impulse, and so vio- 
lent a blast. For, as when things are prosperous, he pre- 
fers himself to all, so when he undergoes the contrary, 
he would fain bury liiraself alive; and this is to him 
both hell and the kingdom, when he hath come to be 
overwhelmed by this passion. 

Is all this then, I pray thee, matter of envying, and 
not rather of lamentations and tears? All can surely see. 
But thou doest the same, in envying one, in that kind 
of credit, as if a person, seeing another bound and 
scourged, and torn by innumerable wild beasts, were to 
envy him his wounds and stripes. For in fact, as many 
men as the multitude comprises, so many lords also, so 
many tyrants hath he; and what is yet more grievous, 
each of these hath a different mind; and they all judge 
what comes into their heads concerning him that is a 
slave to them, without examining into anything; but 
whatever is the decision of this or that person, this they 
also confirm. 

Kftowing then all these things, let us shun the glory 
that comes from the multitude, and the pleasure that 
springs therefrom, that we may win the real and ever- 
lasting glory, unto which we may all attain, by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory and might forever and ever. Amen. 
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THE SLANDERER HURTS HIMSELF. 

^ot, therefore, to suffer wrong is evil, but to do it, 
and not to know how to bear being wronged. For in- 
stance, how great wrongs did David endure 1 How great 
sin did Saul commit I Which, then, was the stronger and 
happier ? Which the more wretched and miserable ? 
Was it not he that did wrong? And mark it: Saul had 
promised, if David should slay the Philistines, to take 
him for a son-in-law, and to give him his daughter, with 
great favor. He slew the Philistines; the other broke 
liis engagement, and so far from bestowing her, did even 
go about to slay him. Which, then, became the more 
glorious ? Was not the one choking with despair and 
the evil demon, while the other shone brighter than the 
sun with his trophies and his loyalty to God. Again, 
before the choir of women, was not the one suffocated 
with envy, while the other, enduring all in silence, won 
all men, and bound them unto himself ? And when he 
had even gotten him into his hands, and spared him, 
which again was happy, and which wretched ? Which 
was the weaker ? Which the more powerful ? Was it 
not this man, who did not avenge himself, even justly ? 
And very naturally, for the one had armed soldiers, the 
other righteousness, that is more mighty than ten thou- 
sand armies, for his ally and helper. 

Let us flee, therefore, from this sin, and neither in 
words nor in deeds do our neighbors wrong; for he said 
not, If thou slander, and summon a court of justice, but 
simply. If thou speak evil, though within thyself, even 
so shalt thou suffer the utmost punishment. Thongh it 
be true what thou hast said, though thou hast spoken 
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upon conviction, even bo sliall vengeance come upon 
tliee; for, not according to what another hath done, but 
according to what thou hast spoken, will God pass sen- 
tence. For by thy words thou shalt be condemned, 
saith He. 

BAD THOUGHTS ON OUR BEDS. 

For as soon as we are laid down to rest, we rather 
think over all our worldly matters, and some introduce 
unclean thoughts, some usuries, f^nd contracts, and tem- 
poral cares. 

And if we have a daughter, a virgin, we watch her 
i,^. strictly; but that which is more precious to us than a 
" "c daughter, our soul, her we suffer to play the harlot and 
defile herself, introducing to her innumerable wicked 
thoughts. And whether it be the love of covetousness 
or that of luxury, or that of fair persons, or that of 
wrath, or be it what you will else that is minded to come 
in, we throw open the doors and attract and invite it, 
and help it to defile our soul at its leisure. And what 
can be more barbarous than this, to overlook our soul, 
that is more precious than all, abused by so many adul- 
teries and so long companying with them, even until 
they are sated? which will never be. So it is, therefore, 
that when sleep overtakes us, then only do they depart 
from her: or rather not even then, for our dreams and 
imaginations furnish her with the same images. Whence, 
. also, when day is come, the soul, stored with such images, 
often falls away to the actual performance of those fancies. 

And thou, while into the apple of thine eye sufferest not 
so much as a grain of dust to enter, dost thou pass unno- 
ticed thy soul, gathering to itself a heap ol so great evils? 
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When shall, we, then, be able to clear out its filth, 
which we are daily laying up within us? when to cut up 
the thorns? when to sow the seed? Knowest thou" not 
that henceforth the time of harvest is at hand? But we 
have not yet ploughed our fields. 

If, then, the husbandman should come and find fault, 
what shall we say? And what answer shall we make? 
That no man gave us the seed? Nay, 'tis sown daily. 
That no man then hath cut up the thorns? Nay, every 
day we are sharpening the sickle. But do the necessary 
engagements of life distract thee? And why hast not 
thou crucified thyself to the work? for if he that repays 
that only which is given him, is wicked, because he did 
not double it, he that hath wasted even this, what will 
be said to him ? 

Seest thou not the vileness of the world, the uncertain- 
ty of life, the toil, the sweat of things present? What is 
the care that virtue must be toiled for, but may vice be 
had without toil ? If, then, in both are toil, why didst thou 
not choose this which hath so great profit? 

HUMILITY IS THE HEAD OF VIETUE. 
Chapter 13, verse 52. 

What then, saith one, is the head of virtue? Humil- 
ity. Wherefore, also, Christ begins with it, saying. 
Blessed are the poor. This head hath no locks and ring- 
lets, but beauty, such as to gain God's favor. For unto 
whom shall I look, saith He, but unto him that is meek 
and humble, and trembleth at my word? And mine 
eyes are upon the meek of the earth. And the Lord is 
nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart. This head, 
instead of locks, and flowing hair, bears sacrifices accept- 
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able to God. It is a golden altar, and a spiritual place 
of sacrifice; for a contrite spirit is a sacrifice to God. 
This is the mother of wisdom. If a man have this, he 
will have the rest also. 

Mark the face of the head of virtue; see how ruddy, 
blooming, and very engaging; and observe what are its 
ingredients — sharaefacedness and blushing. Wherefore, 
also, some one saith, before a shamefaced man shall go 
favor. This sheds much beauty over the other mem- 
bers also. Though thou mix ten thousand colors, thou 
wilt not produce such a bloom. 

And if thou wilt see the eyes, also, behold them exact- 
ly delineated with decency, and temperance. Wherefore, 
they become also so beautiful and sharp-sighted, as to 
behold even the Lofd •himself. For blessed, saith He, 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

And her mouth is wisdom and understanding, and 
the knowledge of spiritual hymns. And her heart ac- 
quaintance with Scripture, and maintenance of sound 
doctrines, and benevolence, and kindness. And as with- 
out this last, there is no living, so without that other is 
never any salvation; yea, far from that; all her excellen- 
cies have birth. She hath also for feet and hands the 
manifestations of her good works. She hath a soul, too, 
godliness. She hath likewise a bosom of gold, and firmer 
than adamant, even fortitude; and all may be taken cap- 
tive more easily, than that bosom may be riven asunder. 
And the spirit that is in the brain and heart, is charity. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Chapter 18, Vol. 7. 

Though the wicked be exceedingly dear friends to 
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thee, cut them oif from thy friendship. And He giveth 
a reason which can not be gainsaid. For if they 
continue friends, thou wilt not gain them, but thou wilt 
lose thyself besides; but if thou shouldst cut them off,, 
thine own salvation at least thou wilt gain. So that if 
any one's friendship harm thee, cut it off from thee. For 
if we cut off our own members, when in an incurable 
state, and are ruining the rest, much more ought one to 
do this in the case of friends. 

BE YE LIKE LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Let us also, then, if we would be inheritors of the 
heavens, possess ourselves of this virtue with much dili- 
gence, for this is the limit of true wisdom : to be simple 
with understanding; this is an angelic life; yes, for the soul 
of a little child is pure from all the passions. Towards 
them that have vexed him he bears no resentment, but goes 
to them as to friends, as if nothing had been done. And 
how much soever he may have been beaten by his mother, 
after her he seeks, and her he doth prefer to all, though 
thou show him the queen in splendor; and nothing more 
than necessary things doth he seek, but just to be satisfied 
from the breast, and then he leaves sucking. The young 
child is not grieved at what we are, as loss of money, 
and he doth not rejoice at these temporal things; he is 
not eager about the beauty of persons. 

THE LOWLY MAN. 
Chapter 20, verse 17. 

The lowly man is seized by no passion; no anger can 
much trouble this man ; no love of glory, no envy, no jeal- 
ousy; and what can be higher than the soul that is deliv- 
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ered from these things. But the boastful man is held in 
subjection by all these things, like any worm crawling in 
the mire, for jealousy, and envy, and anger are forever 
troubling his soul. 

Which, then, is high? He that is superior to his 
passions, or he that is their slave? He that trembles at 
them, and is afraid of them, or he that is unsubdued and 
never taken by them? 

What kind of sacrifice doth the lowly man offer? 
Hear David: The sacrifice of God is a contrite spirit; a 
contrite and humbled heart God will not despise, 

Seest thou the purity of this man? For unto whom 
will I look, saith He, but to him that is meek and quiet, 
and trembleth at my words ? 

MONKS. 
Chapter 21, verse 45. 

With great freedom do I desire to discourse with you 
this day. The life of the monks, which you think most 
galling, is far sweeter and more to be desired than the 
life which seems to be easier and more delicate. 

And of this ye are witnesses, who often have asked for 
death, in the reverses and despondencies that have over- 
taken you, and have accounted happy them that are in 
mountains, them that are in caves, them that have not 
married, them that live the unworldly life; ye that are 
engaged in crafts, ye that are in military services, ye 
that live ^viJJfou^Dhject or rules, and pass your days at 
the theatjefrs and orchestras. For these, although num- 
berless fountains of pleasures and mirth seem to spring 
ap, yet are countless darts still more bitter brouglit forth. 
And observe from the monks' retreats, at once the first 
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signs of their tranquillity, for they have fled from mar- 
ket places and cities, and the tnmults amidst men, and 
have chosen the life in the mountains, that which hath 
nothing in common with the things present, that which 
undergoes none of the ills of man, no worldly sorrows, 
no grief, no care so great, no dangers, no plots, no envy, 
no jealousy, no lawless lusts, nor any other thing of this 
kind. 

Here already they meditate on the things of the King- 
dom, holding converse with groves, and mountains, and 
springs, and with great quietness and solitude, and be- 
fore all these, with God; and from all turmoil is their 
cell pure, and frpm every passion and disease is their 
soul free, refined and light, and far purer than the finest 
air. 

And their work is what was Adam's also at the be^in. 
ning, and before his sin, when he was clothed with the 
glory, and conversed freely with God, and dwelt in that 
place that was full of great blessedness. For in what 
respect are they in a worse condition than he, when be- 
fore his disobedience he was set to till the ground? 
Had he no worldly care? But neither have these. Did 
he talk to God wLth a pure conscience? Tliis also do 
these; or rather, they have a greater confidence than he, 
inasmuch as they enjoy even greater grace by the supply 
of the spirit. 

But these that are the lights of the world (the monks), 
as soon as the sun is up, or rather long beforffits rise, rise 
up from their beds healthy and wakeful, and sober, with 

their conscience bris^ht, with one voice all like as out of 

» 

one mouth, they sing liymns unto the God of all, honor- 
ing Him and thanking Him for all His benefits, both 
particular and common. 
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And their dress is suitable for their manliness. For 
not, indeed, like those with trailing garments, the ener- 
vating and mincing, are they dressed, bnt like those 
blessed angels, Elijah, Elisha, John, like the Apostles, 
their garments being made for them, some of goat's 
hair, some of camel's, and some of skins, and these 
long worn. 

Then, after they have said these songs, they bow their 
knees, and entreat the God who was the object of their 
hymns, for things, to the very thought of which some do 
not easily arrive. For they ask nothing of things present, 
for they have no regard for these, but that they may 
stand with boldness before the fearful judgment seat, 
when the only begotten Son of God is come to judge the 
quick and dead, and that no one may hear the fearful 
voice, that saith, I know you not, and that with a pure 
conscience and many good deeds, they may pass through 
this toilsome life, and sail over the angry sea with a 
favorable wind. And he leads them in their prayers, 
who is their Father and their Kuler. 

After this, when they have risen up and iinished 
those holy and continual prayers, the sun being risen, 
they depart each to their work, gathering thence a large 
supply for the needy. 

Where, now, are they who give themselves to devilish 
choirs and harlots' songs, and sit in theaters? For I am 
indeed ashamed to make mention of them ; nevertheless, 
because of Jour infirmity, it is needful to do even this. 

SAME SUBJECT. 
Chapter 22, verses 1 to 14. 

"Wbr> in a camp buys acres of land and makes for hini- 
self trade? There is not one, and very reasonably. For 
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thou art come here, they would say, to fight, not to 
traffic; why,' then, dost thou trouble thyself about the 
place, which in a little time thou wilt leave? * * * 

They have no occasion to be in sadness when evening 
overtakes them, as many men feel, revolving the 
anxious thoughts that spring from the evils of the day. 
They have no occasion, after their supper, to be careful 
about robbers, and to shut the doors and to put up the 
bars against them, neither to dread the other ills of 
which many are afraid, extinguishing their candles with 
strict care, lest a spark should set the house on fire. 

And their conversations are again full of the same 
calm. For they talk not of these things whereof we dis- 
course, that are nothing to us; such an one is made gov- 
ernor, such an one has ceased to be governor, such an 
one is dead, and another has succeeded to the inherit- 
ance, and all such like; but always about the things to 
come do they speak and seek wisdom; and as though 
dwelling in another world, do they speak as if they had 
migrated to heaven itself, as living there; even so all 
their conversation is about the things there, about Abra- 
ham's bosom, about the crowns of the saints, about 
Christ; and of things present they have nothing more 
to do. But about the king that is above, about the war 
in which they are engaged, about the devil's craft, about 
the ijood deeds which the saints have achieved. 

BATTLE OF THE MONKS OVER VICES. 
Chapter 22, verse 33, 

Seest thou a multitude of dead lying (there) slain by 
the sword of the Spirit? Therefore in that place is no 
drunkenness, nor gluttony. And their table proves it, 
10 
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and the trophy which is set thereon. For glutton}^ ana 
drunkenness lie dead, put to rout hy drinking water, 
though this be multiform and a niany-headed monster. 
For in drunkenness may one see many heads: on one 
side fornication, growing upon another, wrath, on one 
hand sloth, on another, lawless lusts; but all these things 
are taken awa)^ And yet all those other armies though 
they get the better in ten thousand wars, are taken captive 
by these; and neither arms nor spears, nor whatever else 
there may be, is able to stand against these phalanxes; 
but the very giants, the heroes, those that do countless 
brave deeds, thou wilt find without bonds, bound by 
sleep and drunkenness, with slaughter or wounds, lying 
like the wounded, or rather in more grievous case. For 
those at least struggle; but these do not even this, but 
straightway give up. 

"Would you see another multitude of dead? Let us 
see the lust which arises from luxurious living; those 
that are cherished by the maker of sauces, by the cooks, 
the furnishers of feasts, the confectioners. For I am 
ashamed indeed to speak of all; however I will tell of 
the birds from Phasis, the soups that are mixed from 
various things; the moist, the dry dishes, the laws made 
about those things. For like as if ordering some city, 
and marshaling hosts, even so these too make laws, and 
ordain such a thing first, and such a thing second, and 
some bring in first birds roasted on the embers, filled 
within with fish; and others make of other material the 
beginnings of these unlawful feasts; and there is much 
rivalry about these things, about quality and about 
order, and about quality; and they take a pride in things 
for which they ought to bury themselves for shame. 
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Some saying that they have spent the half of a day, 
some all of it, others that they have added the night 
too (in riotous living). Behold, O wretched man, the 
measure of thy belly, and be ashamed of thy unmeasured 
earnestness. 

But there is nothing like this among the monks, but 
all these desires are also dead. For their meals are not 
unto fullness, nor luxurious living, but unto necessity. 
No bird-hunters are there, no fishermen, but bread and 
water. But this confusion and the disturbance, and the 
turmoils are all removed from thence, alike from the 
liouse and from the body, and great is the haven. 

This, then, let us follow, that we may enjoy the fruits 
thereof; unto which God grant we may all attain, by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory and might, world without end. Amen. 

VAINOLOEY. 
Chapter 22, Vol. 48. 

To be vainglorious about prayer and fasting, this is 
strange and lamentable. Against whom shall we pre- 
pare to contend first — against those who are vainglorious 
of money, or those of dress, or those of places of power, 
or those of sciences, or those of art, or those of their per- 
sons, or those of their beauty, or those of ornaments, or 
those of cruelty, or those of humanity and almsgiving, 
or those of wickedness, or those of death, or those after 
death? For indeed, as I have said, this passion hath 
many links, and goes on beyond our life. For such 
anone it is said, is dead, and that he may he held in ad- 
miration, hath charged that such and such things shall 
be done. And therefore such an one is poor, such an one 
is rich. 
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For the grievous thing is that even of opposite things 
it is made up. 

Against whom, then, shall we stand, and set ourselves 
in array first? For one and the same discourse, suffices 
not against all. Will ye, then, that it be against them 
that are vainglorious about almsgiving? 

To me, at least, it seems well; for exceeding do I love 
these things, and am pained at seeing it marred, 
and vainglory plotting against it, like a pandering 
nurse against some royal damsel. For sheTeeds her in- 
deed, bnt for disgrace and mischief, prostituting her, 
and commanding her to despise her father, but to deck 
herself to please unholy and often despicable men; and 
invest her in such a dress as strangers wish, disgraceful 
and dishonorable; not such as the father wishes. 

Ooine, now, let us take our aim against these; and let 
there be an almsgiving made in abundance for display to 
the multitude. Surely, then, first, vainglory leads her 
out of her father's chamber. And whereas, her father 
requires not to appear so much as to the left hand, she 
displays her to the slaves, and to the vulger, that have 
not even known her. Mark, then, her mind. For when 
she lets go heaven, and runs after fugitives and menial 
slaves, pursuing through streets and lanes them that 
hate her, the ugly and deformed, them that are not will- 
ins: so much as to look at her, that, when she burns with 
love towards them, hate her, what can be more insane 
than this? For no one do the multitude hate so much 
as those who want the glory they have to bestow. 
Countless accusations at least do they frame against 
them, and tl e result is the same, as if any one were to 
bring down a virgin daughter of the king from the 
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royal throne, and require her to prostitute herself to 
gladiators, who abhorred l)er. These, then, as much as 
thou pursuest them, so much do they turn away from 
thee; but God, if thou seek the glory that cometh from 
Him, so much the more both draws thee unto Himself 
and commends thee, and great is the reward He renders 
unto thee. 

O, new calamity! this strange passion 1 Where moth 
corrupteth not, nor thief breaketh through, vainglory 
Bcattereth. This is the moth of those treasures there; 
this the thief of our wealth in heaven; this steals away 
the riches that can not be spoiled; this mars and cor- 
rupts all. For because the devil saw that, that place is 
impregnable to thieves and the worm, and the other plots 
against them; he by vainglory steals away the wealth. 

But dost thou desire glory? Doth not then that suiBce 
thee which is given by the receiver himself, that from 
our gracious God, but dost thou set thine heart on that 
from man also? Take heed, lest thou undergo the con- 
trary, lest some condemn thee as not showing mercy, but 
making a display, and seeking honor, as making a show 
of the calamities of others. 

For indeed, the showing of mercy is a mystery. Shut 
therefore the doors, that none may see what it is not 
pious to display. For our mysteries, too, are above all 
things, showing of God's mercy and loving kindness; 
according to His great mercy. He had mercy on us, being 
disobedient. 

For every motive, then, let us abstain from this and 
set our love on God's praise above. For thus shall we 
both attain to honor here, and enjoy the eternal bless- 
ings by the grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, world without end. 
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THE LUST OF THE EYES. 
Chapter 23, yerse 14. 

Bat first, listen to what thou sayest in the Psalm : 
Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as incense. 
When then not incense, but a stinking smoke arises 
from thee, and from thy deeds, what punishment dost 
thou not deserve to undergo ? 

What then, is in the stinking smoke ? Many come 
in the church gazing, gazing about at the beauty of 
women ; others curious about the blooming youth of 
boys. After this, dost thou not marvel how thunder- 
bolts are not launched, and all things are not plucked 
up from their foundations ? For worthy both' of 
thunderbolts and hell are the things that are done ; but 
God, who is long-suffering, and of great mercy, forbears 
awhile his wrath, calling thee to repentence and amend- 
ment. 

What doest thou, O man ? Art thou curiously look- 
ins; after woman's beautv. and dcTst thou not shudder at 
thus doing despite unto the temple of God ? Doth the 
church seem to thee a brothel, and less honorable than 
the market-place ? For in a market-place, indeed, thou 
art afraid and ashamed to appear to be looking after any 
woman, but in God's temple, when God himself is dis- 
covering unto thee, and threatening about these things, 
thou art committing whoredom and adultery at the very 
time in which thou art being told not to do this. And 
dost thou not vshuddder nor stand amazed ? 

These things do the spectacle of wantonness teach 
you; the part that is so hard toput down, the deleterious 
sorceries, the grievous snares of the thoughtless, the 
■oleasurable destruction of the unchaste. 
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Therefore the prophet also blaming thee said, Thine 
eyes are not good, neither is thine heart. 

It were better for such men to be blind; it were bet 
ter to be diseased, than to abuse thine eyes for these 
purposes. 

It were meet indeed that you had within you the wall 
to part you from the women ; but since ye are not so 
minded, our fathers thought it necessary by these boards 
to wall you off; since I hear from tiie elder ones, that 
of old there were not so much as these partitions; for in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female. And 
in the Apostles' time both men and women were to- 
gether. Because the men were men, and the women 
women; but now altogether the contrary; the women 
have urged themselves into the manners of courtezans, 
but the men are in no better state than frantic horses. 

Heard ye not that the men and the women were 
gathered together in the upper room, and that congrega- 
tion was worthy of the heavens — and very reasonably? 
For even women then practiced much self-denial, and tlie 
men gravity and chastity. Hear, for instance, the seller 
of purple saying. If you have judged me to be faithful to 
the Lord, come in and abide with me. Hear the women 
who went about with the Apostles, having taken unto 
themselves manly courage, — Priscilla, Persis, and the 
rest, from whom our present women are as far removed 
as our men from their men. 

For then, indeed, even traveling into far countries, 
women brought not on themselves evil report; but now 
dven though brought up in a chamber, they hardly escape 
this suspicion. But these things arise from their deck- 
ing of themselves and their luxury. Then the business of 
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those women was to spread tlie word; but now to appear 
beautiful and fair, and comely in countenance. This is 
glory to them; this is salvation; but of lofty and great 
works they do not dream. 

What woman exerts herself to make her husband bet- 
ter? What man hath taken to himself this care to 
amend his wife? There is not one. But the women's 
whole study is upon the care of ornaments of gold and 
raiment, and the other adornments of the person, and how 
to increase their substance; but the men both this, and 
others more than this, all, however, worldly. 

MAMMON IN MARRIAGE. 

Who, when about to marry, inquires about the dispo- 
sition or nature of the damsel? No one; but straight- 
way about money and possessions, and measures of pros- 
perity of various and different kinds; like as if he was 
about to buy something, or to settle some common con- 
tract. 

Therefore, they do even so call marriage. For I have 
heard many say, such a man has contracted with such a 
woman; that is, has married. And they offer insults to 
the gifts of God, and as though buying and selling, so 
do thej^ marry and are given in marriage. 

And writings there are requiring greater security 
than those about buying and selling. Learn how those 
of old married, and imitate them. How then did they 
marry? They inquired about ways of life, and morals, 
and virtue of the soul. Therefore they had no need of 
writings, and of security by parchment and ink; for the 
bride's disposition sufficed them in the place of all. 

I therefore entreat you likewise not to seek after 
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wealth and affluence, but a good disposition, and gentle- 
ness. Seek for a pious and self-denying damsel, and 
these will be to thee bettert han countless treasures. If 
thou seek the things of God, those others will come 
also; but if thou pass by those, and hasten unto these, 
neither will these follow. 

But such a man, one will say, became rich by his wife! 
Art thou not ashamed of bringing forward such exam- 
ples? I had ten thousand times sooner become a poor 
man, as I have heard many say, than gain wealth from 
a wife. For what can be more unpleasing than that 
wealth? What more painful than the abundance? What 
more shameful than to be notorious from thence, and for 
it to be said by all. Such a man became rich by a wife? 
For the domestic discomforts, I pass by all that must 
needs result from hence, the wife's pride, the servility, 
the strife, the reproaches of the servants. The " beggar," 
" the ragged one," " the base one, and sprung of base." 
" Why, what had he when he came in ? Do not all 
things belong to our mistress? " 

But thou dost not care at all for these sayings, for nei- 
ther art thou a free man; since the parasites likewise 
hear worse things than these, and are not pained, where- 
fore neither are these, but rather pride themselves in 
their disgrace, and when we tell them of these things — 
" Let me have," saith one of them, " something pleasant 
and sweet, and let it choke me." Alas, the devil ! what 
proverbs hath he brought into the world, of power to 
overturn the whole life of such persons. See, at least, 
this selfsame devilish and pernicious saying; of how 
much ruin it is full; for it means nothing else than these 
words: Have thou no regard to what is honorable; have 
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thou no regard to what is just. Let all those things be 
cast aside; seek one thing alone — pleasure. Though the 
thing stifle thee, let it be thy choice; though all that 
meet thee spurn thee, though they smear thy face with 
mire, though they drive thee away as a dog, bear all. 
And what else would swine say, if they had a voice ? 
What else would filthy dogs? But- perhaps not even 
they would have said such things, as the devil has per- 
suaded men to rave. 

Wherefore I entreat you, being conscious of the sense- 
lessness of such words as these, to fly such proverbs, 
and to choose out those in the scripture that are contrary 
to them. 

But what are these ? Go not, it is said, after thy lusts, 
and refrain thyself from thine appetites, and touch not 
a harlot again, it is said, in opposition to this proverb; 
give not heed to a bad woman, for honey droppeth from 
the lips of a woman that is a harlot, which, for a season, 
is luscious unto thy throat, but afterwards thou shalt 
find it more bitter than fgall, and sharper than a two- 
edged sword. Unto these last, then, let us listen, not 
unto those; for hence indeed spring our mean, hence our 
slavish thoughts; hence men become brutes, because in 
everything they will follow after pleasure according to 
this proverb, which, even without arguments of ours, is 
of itself ridiculous; for after one is choked what is the 
gain of sweetness ? 

Cease, therefore, to set up such great absurdity, and to 
kindle hell and unquenchable fire, and let us look stead- 
fastly (at length, though late) as we ought, unto the 
things to come, having put away the film on our eyes, 
that we may both pass the present life honestly, and with 
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much reverence and godly fear, and attain unto the good 
things to come, by the grace and love towards man of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory, world without 
end. Amen 

THE APOSTLES AS PHYSICIANS. 
Chapter 23, verse 31. 

And how should we care for our soul? Call in Paul, 
call in Matthew, call in John. Hear from them what 
he ought to do for his sick soul. But doth the soul 
take no heed to them, being weiglied down by the fever? 
Do thou compel it and awaken its reasoning power. Call 
in the prophets. There is no need to pay money to 
these physicians, for neither do they themselves de- 
mand hire, nor for the medicines which they prepare do 
they drive thee to the necessity of expense, except for 
alms-giving; but in everything else they even add to 
the possessions; as, for instance, when they require 
thee to be temperate, they deliver thee from wrong ex- 
penses; when they tell thee to abstain from drunkenness, 
they make thee wealthier. Seest thou the skill of 
physicians, who besides health, are supplying thee with 
riches? Sit down, therefore, by them and learn of them 
the nature of thy disease. For instance, dost thou love 
wealth, and greedy gain, like as the fevered love-water? 
Listen at any rate to their admonitions. For like as 
the physician saith to thee, if thou wilt gratify thy de- 
sire, thou wilt perish, and undergo this or that; even so 
also Paul: They that will be rich, fall into temptation, 
and a snare of the devil, and into foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition. 

But art thou impatient? Hear Him saying: yet a 
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little while, and he that coraeth will come, and will not 
tarry. The Lord is at hand, be careful for nothing; and, 
again. The fashion of the world passeth away. 

For neither doth he command only, but also soothes, as 
a physician should. And like as they devise some other 
things in the place of cold things, so doth this man draw 
off the desire another way. Dost thou wish to be rich ? 
saith he, let it be '' in good works."' Dost thou desire to 
lay up treasure? I forbid it not at all; only let it be in 
Heaven. 

And like as the physician sayeth, that which is cold is 
hurtful to teeth, the nerves, the bodies, so he, too, more 
brifly indeed, as heedful of brevitj^, yet far more clearly 
and more powerfully saith : For the love of money is the 
root of all evils. 

Of what,>then, should one make nse? He tells this, 
also: of contentedness instead of covetousness. For 
contentment, he saith, with godliness, is great gain. But 
if thou art dissatisfied and desirest more, and art not 
yet equal to cast away all superfluous things, he tells also 
him that is thus diseased how he ought to handle these 
things, too. That they that rejoice in wealth, be as 
though they rejoiced not; and they that have, as though 
they possessed not; and they that use this world, as not 
abusing it. 

Seest thou what manner of things he enjoins? Wilt 
thou call in another physician besides? To me, at least, 
it seems well. For neither are these physicians like 
those of the body, who often while vieing one with an- 
other, overwhelm the sick man. But not so these, for 
they have regard to the health of the sick, not to their 
own vainglory. Be not then afraid of the number of 
them; one Master speaks in all — that is Christ. 
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See, for instance, another again entering in, and say- 
ing severe things concerning this disease, or rather it is 
the Master by him. For you can not serve God and 
mammon. Yea, saith he, and how will these things Be? ^ 
How shall we cease from the desire? Hence may we 

learn this also? And how shall we know? Hear him 

« 

saying this, too: Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal. 

DANGERS OF THE DIFFERENT AGES OF OUR LIFE. 

And the first sea to view is our childish days, having 
much tempest Qousness, because of its folly, its facility — 
because it is not steadfast. Therefore also we set over it 
guides and teachers, by our diligence adding what is 
wanting to nature, even as there by the pilot's skill. 
After this age succeeds the sea of the youth, where the 
winds are violent, as in the ^gean, fast increasing upon 
us. And this age especially is destitute of correction. 
Not only because he is beset more fiercely, but also be- 
cause his faults are not reproved, for both teacher and 
guide after that withdraw. When, therefore, the winds 
blow more fiercely, and the pilot is more feeble, and there 
is no helper, consider the greatness of the tempest. 

After this there is another period of life — that of man; 
in which the cares of life, of the household, press on 
him; when there is a wife, and marriage, and begetting 
of children, and ruling of a house, and thick-falling 
showers of cares. Then especially doth covetousness 
and envy flourish. 

When, then, we pass each part of our life with ship- 
wrecks, how shall we suffice for the present life ? How 
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shall we escape future punishment ? For "when first in 
the earliest age we learn nothing healthful, and then in 
3^outh we do not practice sobriety, and when grown to 
manhood do not get the better of covetousness, coming 
to old age as to a hold of a vessel full of bilge- water, and 
as having made the barque of the soul weak by all these 
shocks, the planks being separated, we shall arrive at 
that harbor bearing much filth, instead of spiritual 
merchandise, and to the devil we shall furnish laughter, 
but lamentation to ourselves, and bring upon ourselves 
the intolerable punishments. 

That these things may not be, let ns brace ourselves 
up on every side, and, withstanding all our passions, let 
us cast out the lust of wealth, that we may also attain 
unto the good things to come, by the grace and love 
toward men of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory forever and ever. Amen. 

SUFFEK WRONO. 

For nowhere do we overcome by doing wrongfully, but 
by suffering wrongfully. Thus, also, doth the victory 
become more glorious, when we sufferers get the better 
of the doers. Hereby it is shown that the victory is of 
God, for indeed it hath an opposite nature to outward 
conquest, which is again above all an infallible sign of 
strength. Thus, also, the rocks in the sea, by being 
struck, break the waves; thus, also, the saints were pro- 
claimed and crowned, and set np their glorious trophies, 
winning this tranquil victory. " For stir not thyself," 
he saith, "neither weary thyself; God hath given thee 
this might to conquer, not by conflict, but by endurance 
alone. Do oppose thyself as he does, and thou hast con- 
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qnered; conflfct not, and thou hast gained the crown. 
Why dost thou disgrace thyself ? Allow him not to say 
by conflicting thou hast got the better, but suffer him to 
be amazed, and to marvel at thy invincible power, and 
to say to all that even without entering into conflict, thou 
hast conquered." 

Thus, also, the blessed Joseph obtained a good report 
every wliere by suffering wrong, getting the better of 
them who were doing it. For his brethern and the 
Egyptian woman were amongst those that were plotting 
against him, but over all did this man prevail. For tell 
me not of the prison, wherein this man dwelt, nor of the 
king's courts, where she al)ode, but show me who it is 
that is conquered, who it is that is defeated, who that is 
in despondency, who that is in pleasure. For she, so 
far from being able to prevail over the righteous man, 
could not master so much as own passion; but this man 
prevailed both over her and over that grievous disease. 
But if thou wilt, hear her very words, and thou shalt 
see the trophy: Thou bro ugh test in unto us here an 
Hebrew servant to mock us. It was not this man that 
mocked thee, O, wretched and unhappy woman, but 
the devil that told thee, that thou couldst break down 
the adamant. This (thy husband) brought not in unto 
thee an Hebrew servant to plot against thee, but the 
wicked spirit, that unclean lasciviousness; he it was that 
mocked thee. 

What, then, did Joseph? He held his peace, and thus 
is condemned even as Christ is also. For all those things 
are types of these. And he indeed was in bonds, and 
she in royal courts. Yet what is this? For he was 
more glorious than any crowned victor, even while con- 
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tinning in his bonds, but she was in a nrore wretched 
condition than any prisoner, while abiding in royal cham- 
bers. 

But not hence alone may one see the victory, and the 
defeat, but by the end itself. For which accomplished 
his desired object? The prisoner, not the high-born 
lady. For he strove to keep his chastity, but she to de- 
stroy it. He who suffered wrong, or she who did the 
wrong? It is quite plain that it is he who suffered; 
surely, then, this is the one who hath conquered. 

PATIENT ENDURANCE. 
Chapter 27, verse 43. 

Control thj^self; for what sufferest thou, like what the 
Lord suffered? Wast thou publicly insulted? But not 
like these things. Art thou mocked? Yet not thy 
whole body nor being thus scourged and stripped. And 
even if thou wast buffeted, yet not like this. And add 
to this, I pray thee, by whom and wherefore, and when, 
and who it was; and (the most grievous matter) that 
these things being done, no one found fault, no one 
blamed what was done, but on the contrarj^ all rather 
appix)ved, and joined in mocking Him and in jeering at 
Him; and so a boaster, imposter, and deceiver, and not 
able to prove in His works the things that He said, so 
did they revile him. But He held His peace to all, pre- 
paring for us the most powerful incentives to long suf- 
fering. 

But we though hearing such things, are not patient so 

much as servants, but we rush and kick worse than 
wild asses, with respect to injuries against ourselves, being 
savage and inhuman; but of those against God not mak- 
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ing much account. And with respect to friends, too, we 
have the same disposition; should any one vex us, we 
bear it not; should he insult us, we are savage more than 
wild beasts, we who are reading these things every day. 
A disciple betrayed Him, the rest forsook Him and fled; 
they that had been benefited by Him spat at Him; the 
servants of the high priest smote Him with the palm of 
the hand; the soldiers buffeted Him; they that passed by 
jeered Him and reviled Him; the thieves accused Him; 
and to no man did He utter a word, but by silence over- 
came all; instructing thee by His actions, that the more 
meekly thou shalt endure, tlie more wilt thou prevail 
over them that do thee evil, and wilt be an object of ad- 
miration before all. For who will not admire him that 
endures with forbearance the insults he receives from 
them that are using him despitefullj"? For even as any 
man suffers justly, .yet enduring the evil meekly, he is 
considered by the more part to suffer unjustly; so though 
one suffers unjustly, yet if he be violent, he will get the 
suspicion of suffering justly, and will be an object of rid- 
icule, as being dragged captive by his an^er, and losing 
his own nobility. For such an one we must not call so 
much as a freeman, thou he be lord over ten thousand 
servants. 

Moreover there are other things again ; the debasing 
of the soul, the being looked on with envy from all sides. 
For the neighboring women stung by it, arm themselves 
against their own husbands, and stir up against them 
grievous wars. Together with these things the fact 
that all one's leisure and anxiety are spent on this sub- 
ject; that one doth not apply one's self earnestly to spirit- 
ual achievements; that one is filled with haughtiness, ar- 
il 
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rogance, and vainglory; that one is riveted to the earth, 
and loses one's wings, and instead of an eagle, becometh 
a dog or a swine. For having given up looking into 
heaven, and flying thither, thou bendest down to the 
earth like the swine, being curious about the mines and 
caverns, and having an unmanly and base soul. But 
dost thou when thou appearest, turn toward thee the 
eyes of them that are at the market place? 

Well, then, for this very reason, thou shouldest not 
wear gold, that thou mayest not become a common gaz- 
ing stock, and open the mouths of many accusers. For 
none of those whose eyes are turned toward thee, ad- 
mi reth thee, but they Jeer at thee, as fond of dress, as 
boastful, as a carnal woman. And shouldest thou enter 
into a church, thou goest forth without getting any thing 
but countless jeers, and revilings, and curses, not from 
the beholders only,- but also from the prophet. For 
straightway Isaiah, that hath the fullest voice of all, as soon 
as he hath seen thee, will cry out. These things sayeth the 
Lord against the princely daughters of Zion; because 
they walked with a lofty neck, and with winkings of the 
eyes, and in their walking 'trailing their garments, and 
mincing at the same time with their feet; the Lord shall 
take off their bravery, and instead of a sweet smell, 
there shall be stink, and instead of a stomacher, thou 
shalt gird thyself with a cord. 

These things for thy gorgeous array. For not to them 
only are these words addressed, but to every woman that 
doeth like them. And Paul, again with him, stands as an 
accuser, telling Timothy to charge the women not to 
adorn themselves with braided hair or gold, or pearls, 
or costly array, so that everywhere the wearing of gold 
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is hurtful, but especially when thou art enterest the 
church, when thou passest by the poor. For if thou 
wert exceedingly anxious to bring an accusation 
against thyself, thou couldst not put on any other array 
than this visage of cruelty and inhumancy. Consider, 
at any rate, how many hungry bellies thou passest by 
with this array, how many naked bodies, with this sa- 
tanical display. How much better to feed hungry 
souls than to l>ore through the lobes of thy ears, and to 
hang from them the food of countless poor, for no pur- 
pose or profit. What! is to be rich a commendation? 
What Ji is to wear gold a praise? Though it be from hon- 
est earnings that these things are put on thee; even so, 
what thou hast done is a very heavy charge against thee; 
but when it is moreover from dishonesty, consider the 
exceeding greatness of it. 

But dost thou love praises and honor? Strip thyself 
of, therefore, this ridiculous clothing, and then all will 
admire thee; then shalt thou enjoy both honor and pure 
pleasure, since now at any rate, thou art overwhelmed 
with jeers, working for thyself many causes of vexation 
arising out of these things. 

For should any of these things be missing, consider 
how manv are the evils that have their birth therefrom : 
how many maid servants are beaten, how many men put 
to trouble, how many led to execution, how many cast 
into prison. And trials arise hence, and actions, and 
countless curses, and accusations against the wife from 
the husband, against the husband from her friends, 
against the soul from itself. * * * 

Therefore, I tell thee, thou comest for mischief to 
many, and when the congregation is dismissed, in their 
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houses, at their tables, one may bear the most part de- 
scribing these things. For they have left off saying, 
Thus and thus said the Prophet and the Apostles; and 
they describe the costliness of your garments, the size 
of your precious stones, and all the other unseemliness 
of them that wear these things. 

This makes you backward in alms-giving, and your 
husbands. For one of you would not readily consent to 
break up one of these ornaments to feed the poor. For 
when thou wouldst choose thyself to be in distress rath- 
er than to behold these things broken to pieces, how 
shouldst tliou feed another at the cost of them? 

For most women feel toi^ards these things, as to some 
living beings, and not less than towards their children. 
God forbid, thou sayest. Prove me this, then. Prove 
it by your works, as now at least I see the contrary. For 
whoever of these, that are completely taken captive, by 
melting down these things, would rescue a child's soul 
from death? And why do I say a child's? Who hath 
redeemed his own soul thereby, when perishing? Nay, 
on the contrary, the more part even set it to sale for 
these things every day. And should any bodily infirm- 
ity take place, they do everything; but if they see their 
souls depraved they take no such pains, but are care- 
less both about their children's souls and their own soul, 
in order that these things may remain to rust with time. 

And while thou art wearing jewels worth 10,000 tal- 
ents, the member of Christ hath not the enjoyment so 
much as of necessary food. And whereas, the common 
Lord of all hath imparted to all alike of heaven, and of 
the things in heaven, and of the Spiritual Table, thou 
dost not impart to Him even of perishing things, on 
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purpose that thou mayest continue perpetual, bound with 
these grievous chains. 

Hence the countless evils, hence the jealousies, hence 
the fornications of the men, V5^hen you prepare them to 
cast off self-restraint, when you teacli them to take de- 
light in these things with which the harlot women deck 
themselves. For this cause they are so quickly taken 
captive. For if thou hadst instructed him to look down 
upon these things, and to take delight in chastity, godly 
fear, and humility, he would not have been so easily 
taken by the shafts of fornication. For the harlot is able 
to adorn herself in this way, even to a greater degree 
than this; but with those other ornaments not so. Ac- 
custom him, then, to take delight in these ornaments, 
which he can not see placed on the harlot. And how 
wilt thou bring him into this habit? If thou take off 
tliese and put on those others, so shall both thy husband 
be in safety and thou in honor, and God will be propi- 
tious to you, and all me n will admire you, and ye will 
attain unto the good things to come, by the grace and 
love towards man, of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory and might, world without end. Amen. 

" Now, Bob, T have read to you some of the most beauti- 
ful passages of Chrysostom's Homilies in Matthew's Gos- 
pel. All of his writings are to me interesting, more so 
than any other one of the fathers; all of his discourses 
are interesting to me. There is a freshness and beauty 
and point to all of them, which are to me delightful, that 
I do not find in any other writings of the fathers; he is 
a plain, sincere, devoted gospel preacher; entirely ab- 
sorbed in the spiritual interest and welfare of his people. 
He talks to them in a manner which shows his heartfelt 
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desire for their salvation. And he could not thus talk, 
unless his actions corresponded. His frequent appeals to 
alms-giving would have been in vain had he not prac- 
ticed it himself, even almost to an extreme; so much so 
that he drew down on himself the displeasure of the 
clergy. For his solitary, frugal meals, which his dys- 
pepsia and disposition both induced him to practice, 
made him unpopular. Yet it was the true spirit of a 
true follower of Christ. His discourses are universally 
admired, both by Catholic and Protestant. His character 
is loved by all, men of the world as. well as Christians-" 

" Yes, Dave, all that you have said is true. But I love 
him because I have a fellow feeling for all old bachelors ; 
and he was one; but above all, because he was a true and 
noble Christian in all things." 

" But we have had a long conversation, so we will now 
bring it to an end. May the blessed Lord bless us in all 
things." 

"But, Bob, I will soon have my cottage built, on a 
beautiful little green spot, just in front of the cave I call 
Vancluse, under a beautiful sugar tree; it will be under 
the charge of Uncle Billy; and I hope to spend many 
days there, in prayer, study and meditation. I even 
hope to write something which may do my fellow man 
good. You must come and see me." 

« I will, Dave." 

" But, Dave, now let me read to you and Uncle Billy, 
portions from St. Chrysostom's Homilies on the Acts of 
the Apostles; I have read it lately, and think it good. In 
the first homily, he speaks of it as a rare book, not com- 
monly in use. You know the Bible then was in detached 
pieces." 

" Well, read ; I will gladly hear you." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHRYSOSTOM ON THE ACTS. 
Acts, chapter 1, verses 1, 2. 

The former treauo. i,^^^ j ^^de, O, Theopliilns, con- 
cerniug all things which Jesu^i.^^^^ ^^^j^ ^^ do and to 
teach, until the day in which, having gi*^.- .»iiarffe to the 
Apostles, whom he had chosen, by the Holy Spu^., i,^ 
was taken up. 

To many persons this book is so little known, both it 
and its author, that they are not even aware that there 
is such a book in existence. For this reason, especially, 
I have taken this narrative for my subject, that I might 
draw to it such as do not know it, and not let such a 
treasure as this remain hidden out of sight. For it may 
profit us even no less than the Gospel, so replete is it 
with Christian wisdom, and sound doctrine, especially 
in what is said concerning the Holy Spirit. . Then let 
us not hastily pass it by, but examine it closely. Thus, 
the predictions which in the Gospel Christ uttered; 
here we may see these actually come to pass which 
shines in them, and the mighty changes take place in 
the disciples, now that the spirit has come upon them. 
For example, they heard Christ say. Whoso believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do. And again, when he fore- 
told to the disciples that they should be brought before 
rulers and kings, and in their synagogues they should 
scourge them, and that they should suffer grievous 
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things, and overcome all, and that the Gospel should be 
preached in all the world. Now all this, how it came to 
pass exactly as it was said, may be seen in this book, 
and more besides, which he told them while yet with 
them. Here, again, you will see the apostles themselves 
speeding their way as on wings, over land and^r^' **"^ 
those same men, once so timorons^ij'^-'''""'^'^ ^^ under- 
standing, on a sudden becoi^^-I^^^different than what 

they were; nieri^-r**^^^^^^'^' ^^^ ^^^^^^ above glory 
^^^ ^^^..^Jfr-and concupiscence, and in short, all such 

nons; moreover, what unanimity is among them 
now — nowhere any envying as there was before, nor any 
of the old hankerings after the pre-eminences, but all 
virtue brought in them to its last finish, and shining 
through all with surpassing luster, that charity concern- 
ing which the Lord had given so many charges, saying, 
in this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye love one another. And then, besides, there are doc- 
trines to be found here which we could not have known 
so surely as we now do, if this book had not existed, 
but the very crowning point of our salvation would be 
hidden, alike for practical life and doctrine. 

The greater part of this work, however, is occupied 
by the acts of Paul, who labored more abundantly than 
they all; and the reason is, that the author of this book, 
that is, the blessed Luke, was his companion; a man 
whose high qualities, sufficiently visible in many other 
instances, 'are especially shown in his firm adherence to 
his teacher, whom he constantly followed. Thus, at a 
time when all had forsaken him, one gone into Galatia, 
another into Dalmatia, hear what he says of this disciple: 
Only Luke is with me. And giving the Corinthians a 
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charge concerning him, he says, Whose praise is in the 
gospel throughout all the churches. Again, when he 
says, He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, and, 
according to the gospel which ye received, he means the 
gospel of this Luke. So that there can be no mistake 
in attributing this work to him, and when I say to him, 
I mean to Christ. And why, then, did he not relate 
everything, seeing h6 was with Paul to the end? We 
may answer, that what is here written was sufficient for 
those who would attend, and that the sacred writers ever 
addressed themselves to the matter of immediate impor- 
tance, whatever it might be at the time; it was no object 
with them to be writers of books; in fact, there are many 
things which they have delivered by unwritten tradition. 
Now, while all that is contained in this book is worthy 
of admiration, so is especially the way the Apostles have 
of coming down to the wants of their hearers: a conde- 
scension suggested by the Spirit, which has so ordered it, 
that the subject on which is, that which pertains to 
Christ as Man. For so it is, that while they discoursed 
so much about Christ, they have spoken but little con- 
cerning his Godhead: it was mostly of the Manhood 
that they discoursed, and of the Passion and the Resur- 
rectiouy and the Ascension. For the thing required in 
the first instance was this, that it should be believed that 
he was risen and ascended into heaven. As then the point 
on which Christ himself most insisted was, to have it 
known that he was come from the Father, so is it this 
writer's principle object to declare that Christ was risen 
from the dead, and was received up into heaven, and 
that he went to God and came from God. For, if the 
fact of his coming from God were not at first believed. 
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much more with the Resurrection and Ascension added 
thereto, would the Jews have found the entire doctrine 
incredible. Wherefore, gently and by degrees, he leads 
them on to higiier truths. Nay, at Athens, Paul even call- 
ed him man simply, without saying more. For if, when 
Christ himself spoke of his equality with the Father, 
they often attempted to stone him, and called him a 
blasphemer, for this reason: it was little to be expected 
that they would receive this doctrine from the fisherman, 
and that, too, with the cross coming before it. 

But why speak to the Jews, seeing that even the dis- 
ciples often upon hearing the most sublime doctrines 
were troubled and offended? Therefore, also, he told 
them, I have many things to say unto you, but you can 
not bear them now. If those could not, who had been 
so long time with him, and had, been admitted to^o many 
secrets, and had seen so many wonders, how was it to be 
expected that men, but newly urged away from altars, 
and idols, and sacrifices, and cats, and crocodiles (for 
such did the Gentiles worship), and from the rest of their 
evil ways, should all at once receive the more sublime 
matters of doctrine? And how in particular should 
Jews, having as they did every day of their lives, and 
having it ever sounded in their ears. The Lord thy God 
is one God, and beside him is none other: who also hath 
seen him hanging nailed on the cross; nay, had them- 
selves crucified and buried him, and not seen him even 
risen ; when they were told that this same person was 
God and equal with the Father, how should they, of all 
men, be otherwise than shocked and revolted? There- 
fore, it is, that gently, and little by little they carry thein 
on, with much consideration and forbearance, letting 
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themselves down to their low attainments, themselves 
the while enjoying in more plentiful measure the grace 
of the Spirit, and doing greater works in Christ's name 
than ever Christ himself did, that they may at once raise 
them up from their groveling apprehensions, and con- 
firm the saying that Christ was raised from the dead. 
For this in fact, is just what this book is, a demonstra- 
tion of the resurrection ; this being once believed, the 
rest would come in due course. The subject, then, and 
entire scope of this book in the main, is just what I have 
said. And now, let us hear the Preface itself: 

" Now, Dave,I have read to you the introduction, which 
shows what Chrysostom thought was the scope and in- 
tent of the Acts. Most of the remainder of the first 
Homily we would not agree with. For instance, that 
sins committed after baptism, would be ten times more 
severely punished than those committed before baptism. 
Or that baptism washed away sins, and so you must not 
sin after baptism, for it could not be repeated. In- 
fluenced by this idea, many would not be baptized until 
just before death. Many postponed baptism to the 
latest moment: I believe Constantine did. The idea was 
that if one was baptized a little before death, all sins 
would be washed away; and then if no more sins were 
committed after baptism until death, the soul would 
certainly go to heaven. I think this idea of water re- 
generation has done much mischief in the church; it in- 
troduced pouring and sprinkling. For often baptism 
(which was by immersion at first) was postponed too 
long, so the patient could not be immersed; then pour- 
ing and sprinkling were made a substitute. And as 
baptism was held to be of such great value, a little of it 
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would be of advantage to children, but it would not do 
to plunge them under the water, but sprinkling was 
substituted. If I remember correctly, our modern re- 
formers used to think more of baptism than they do now. 
For I have heard of their hurrying off to baptize a con- 
vert the same night he or she made a profession. I- do 
not remember to have^seen this, but it was commonly so 
reported. Neander, in his Church History, gave me 
some of the ideas I have here expressed. But I do not 
think the remainder of this (Ohrysostom's first homily), 
would interest you, so I will turn to some other homily, 
and see if we can't find something really good." 

THE APOSTLES OVERCAME THE WORLD. 
Chapter 6, verse L 

Did not the Apostles fight against poverty and hunger, 
against ignominy and infamy? did they not fight ridi- 
cule, and wrath and mockery? For in this case the con- 
traries met; some laughed at them, others punished 
them. Were they not made a mark for the wrathful 
passions, and for the merriment of whole cities? exposed 
to factions and conspiracies, to fire, and sword and 
wild beast? Did not war beset them from every quarter, 
in ten thousand forms? and were they any more affected 
in their minds by all of these things than they would 
have been at seeing them in a dream or in a picture? 
With bare body they took the field against all the armed 
though against them all men had arbitrary power: 
(against them were) terrors of rulers, force of arms, in 
cities and strong walls, without experience, without 
skill of the tongue, and in the condition of quite ordi- 
nary men, matched against juggling conjurers, against 
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imposters, against the entire throng of sophists, of 
rhetoricians, of philosophers grown mouldy in the acad- 
emy, and in the walks of the Peripatetics; against all 
those they fonght the battle out. And the men whose 
occupation had been (fishing) in lakes, mastered them, 
as if it cost him not so much ado as even a contest with 
dumb fishes: for just as if the opponents he had to out- 
wit were indeed more mute than fishes, so easily did he 
get the better of them. And Plato, who talked a deal 
of nonsense in his day, is silent now, while this man 
(the fisherman) utters his voice everywhere ; not among 
his [own countrymen alone, but also among Partheans 
and Medes, and Elamites, and in India, and in every 
part of the earth, and to the extremities of the world. 

Where now is Greece and her big pretentions? Where 
the name of Athens? Where the ravings of the philoso- 
phers? He of Galilee, he of Bethsaida, he, the uncouth 
rustic has overwhelmed them all. Are you not ashamed 
— confess it — at the very name of the country of him 
who has defeated you? But if you hear his own name 
too, and learn that he was called Cephas, much more 
will you hide your faces. This, this has undone you 
quite; because you esteem this a reproach, and account 
of glibness of tongue a praise, and want of glibness a 
disgrace. You have not followed the road you ought to 
have chosen, but leaving the royal road so easy, so smooth, 
you have trodden one rough, and steep and laborious. 
And therefore you have not attained unto the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Why, then, it as asked, did not Christ exercise his in- 
fluence upon Plato, and upon Pythagoras? 

Because the mind of Peter was much more philo- 
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sophical than their minds. They were in truth children, 
shifted about on all sides by vainglory; but this man 
was a philosopher — one apt to receive grace. If you 
laugh at these words, it is no wonder; for those afore- 
time laughed and said the men are full of new wine. 
But afterwards, when thev suffered those little calami- 
ties, exceeding all others in misery; when they saw their 
city falling in ruins, and the fire blazing and the walls 
hurled to the ground, and those manifold frantic horrors 
which no one can find words to express, they did not 
laugh then. And you will laugh then, if you have the 
mind to laugh, when the time of hell is close at hand, 
when the fire is kindled for your souls. But why do I 
speak of the future? Shall I show you what Peter is, 
and what Plato, the philosopher? Let us for the present 
examine their respective habits; let us see what were the 
pursuits of each. The one wasted his time about a set 
of idle and useless dogmas, and philosophical, as he says, 
that we may learn that the soul of our philosopher be- 
comes a fly. Most truly said — a fiy, not indeed changed 
into one, but a fly must have entered upon possession of 
the soul which dwelt in Plato; for what but a fly is 
worthy of such ideas. The man who, full of irony and 
of jealous feeling against everyone else, as if he made it 
his ambition to introduce nothing useful, either out of 
his own head or other people's. Thus he adopted the 
metempsychosis from another, and from himself produced 
the republic in which he enacted those laws, full of gross 
turpitude. 

MERCY. 

Let us hold fast to mercy; she is the school-mi stress and 
teacher of that higher wisdom. lie that has learnt to 
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show mercy to the distressed, has learnt also not to resent 
injuries; he that has learnt this will be able to do good, 
even to his enemies. Let us learn to feel for the ills our 
neighbor suffers, and we shall learn to endure the ills 
our neighbor inflicts; let us ask the person who ill-treats 
us, whether he does not condemn himself ? Would he 
not be glad to show a nobler spirit ? Must he not own 
that his behavior is nothing but passion, that it is little- 
minded — ^pitiful ? Would he not like to be of those who 
are wronged and are silent, and not of those who do 
wrong, and are beside themselves with passion ? Can 
he go away not admiring the patient sufferer ? Do not 
imagine that this makes men despicable. Nothing m akes 
men so despicable as insolent and injurious behavior; 
nothing makes men so respectable as endurance under 
insolence and injury; for the one is a ruffian, the other 
a philosopher; the one is less than man, the other is 
equal to angels. 

For though he be inferior to the wrong-doer, yet for 
all that, he has the power if he had the mind, to be re- 
venged. And besides, the one is pitied by all, the 
other hated. What then'j The former will be much 
the better of the two, for everybody will treat the one 
as a madman, the other as a man of sense. We can not 
speak of him in evil sort; yea, thou fearest, says one, 
lest perchance he be not such as thou wouldst represent. 
Best that thou speak not evil in thy thought, even; next 
that, speak it not to another. Pray not thou to God 
against this man ; if thou hear him evil spoken of, take 
his part; say it was passion that spoke such words, not 
the man; say it was anger, not my friend; his madness, 
not his heart. Thus let us account of each offense. 
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Wait not for the lire to be kindled, but check it before 
it comes to that; do not exasperate the savage breast; 
rather do not suffer it to become exasperated; for thou 
wilt no longer be able to check it if once the flame be 
kindled. For what has the man called thee? Thou 
fool and simpleton. And which, then, is liable to the 
name, the called or the caller? 

For the one, be he ever so wise, gets the character of 
being a fool ; but the other, even if he be a simpleton, gets 
credit for being wise and of philosophic temper. Say, 
which is the simpleton? he who alleges against another 
what is untrue, or he who even under such treatment is 
unmoved? For if it be the mark of true philosophy to 
be unmoved, however moved; to fall into a passion, wlien 
none moves to anger — what folly it is! I say not yet 
how sore a manner of punishment is in store for those 
who utter such reproaches and revilings against their 
neighbor. But how? Has he called this a low fellow and 
low born, a sorry creature and a sorry extraction ? Again, 
he has turned the taunt against himself. For the other 
will appear worthy, and respectable, but he a sorry crea- 
ture indeed; for to cast up such things, that is to say, 
meanness of birth, as a disgrace, is little-minded indeed, 
while the other will be thought a great and admirable 
character, because he thinks nothing of such a taunt, and 
is no more affected by it than if he were told that he 
had about him any other ordinary and quite indifferent 
circumstance. 

But does he call thee adulterer and suchlike? At this 
thou mayest even laugh; for when the conscience is not 
smitten, there can be no occasion for wrath. * * * For 
when one has considered what bad and disgraceful dis- 
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closures he makes, still for all that, there is no need to 
grieve. He has but laid bare now what everybody must 
be apprised of by and by; meanwhile, as regards himself, 
he has shown all men that he is not to be trusted, for 
that he knows not how to screen his neighbors' faults ; 
he has disgraced himself more than he has the other; 
has stopped up against himself every harbor; has made 
terrible to hirnself the bar at which he must hereafter 
be tried. For not the person whose secrets are betray- 
ed will be the object of everybody's aversion, but he 
who should not have raised the veil, has stripped off his 
clothes. But speak thou nothing of the secrets thou 
knowest; hoJd thou thy peace if thou wouldst bear off 
the good fame. For not only wilt thou overthrow what 
has been spoken and hide it, but thou wilt also bring 
about another capital result: thou wilt stop sentence be- 
ing given against thyself. Does somebody speak evil of 
thee? Say thou, had he known all, he would not only 
have spoken thus much; so you admire what has been 
said, and are delighted with it? Aye, but you must fol- 
low it; for when we tell you all these maxims of the 
heathen moralists, it is not because Scripture does not 
contain hundreds of such sayings, but because these are 
of more force to put you to the blush. As in fact Scrip- 
ture itself is wont to use this appeal, to our sense of 
shame; for instance, when it says. Do ye even as the 
heathen? And the prophet Jeremiah brought forward 
into public view the children of Rechab, how they would 
not consent to violate the command of their father. 
Miriam and her company spake evil of Moses, and he im- 
mediately begged them off from their punishment; nay, 
would not 80 much as let it be known that his cause was 

12 
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avenged. But not so, we; ont he contrary, this is what 
we desire to have all men know, that they have not pass- 
ed unpunished. How long shall we breathe of the 
earth ? 

USES OF AFFIJCTION. 
Chapter 7, verse 32, 

Ease was always an evil. Therefore God said to 
Adam: In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread. 
Also, having come out of much suffering into rest, they 
might give thanks unto God. For affliction is a great 
good. For hear the prophet saying: It is good tor 
me, that thou hast humbled me. But if to great and 
wonderful men affliction be a great good, much more to 
us. And if you will, let us examine into the nature of 
affliction, as it is in itself. Let there be some person 
rejoicing exceedingly, and gay, and giving loose to 
jollity; what more unseemly, what more senseless than 
this? Let there be one sorrowing and dejected; what 
more truly philosphical than this? For it is better 
to go into the house of mourning than into the house of 
laughter. But likely you do not like the saying, and 
want to evade it. Let us, however, see what sort of man 
Adam was in Paradise, and what he was afterwards; 
what sort of man Cain was before, and what he was 
afterwards. 

The soul does not stand fast in its proper place, but, 
like as by a running tide, is raised and buo^^ed up by pleas- 
ure, having no steadfastness, facile in making professions, 
prompt at promising; the thoughts all in restless com- 
motion, laughter ill-timed, causeless hilarity, idle clatter 
of unmeaning talk. And why speak of others ? Let us 
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take in hand some one of the saints, and let us see what 
he was in pleasure, what again in distress. Shall we 
look at David ? When he was in pleasure and rejoicing, 
from his many trophies, from his victory, from his crowns, 
from his luxurious living, from his confidence, see what 
sort of things he said and did: But I said in my pros- 
perity, says he, I shall never be moved. But when he 
has come to be in affliction, hear what he says: Here am 
I; let him do what is pleasing in his sight. What can 
be more truly philosophic than these words ? What- 
soever may be pleasing to God, said he, so let it be. And 
again he said to Saul: If the Lord stirreth thee up 
against me, may thy sacrifice be acceptable; and then, 
too, being in affliction, he spared even his enemies; but 
afterwards, not friends, even, nor those who had done 
him no injury. Again, Jacob, when he was in affliction, 
said: If the Lord wilL give me bread to eat, and rai- 
ment to put on. As also the son of Noah did nothing 
of the kind erewhile, but when he was no longer afraid 
for his safety, you hear how wanton he became. Heze- 
kiah, too, when he was in affliction, see what things he 
did, in order to gain his deliverance; he put on sack- 
cloth, and such like; but when he was in pleasure, he 
fell, through the haughtiness of heart. For, saith the 
Scripture, when thou hast eaten and drunk, and art filled, 
take heed to thyself, for perilous as on a precipice's brink 
is the post of affluence. 

Take heed, saith he, to thyself. While the Israelites 
were afflicted, they became all the more increased in 
number; but when He left them to themselves, then 
they all went to ruin. And why speak of examples 
from the ancients? In our own time let us see, if yon 
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please, is it not the case, that when most are in good 
case, they become puffed up, hostile to everybody, pas- 
sionate while the power is with them; but if it be taken 
away, they are gentle, lowly (and as) human beings, 
brought to a consciousness of their own natural condi- 
tion. Therefore the Scripture saith, Pride hath holden 
them to the end; their iniquity shall go forth as from 
fatness. Now, these things I have spoken that we should 
not make enjoyment every way our object. How, then, 
does Paul say, rejoice always? He does not say simply 
rejoice, but he adds in the Lord. This is the greatest 
joy, such as the Apostles rejoiced with all; the joy of 
which, prisons and scourges and persecutions, and evil 
report, and all painful things are the source and the root, 
and the occasion whence also it comes to a happy issue. 
But that of the world, on the contrary, begins with sweets 
and ends with bitters. Neither do I forbid to rejoice in 
the Lord; nay, I earnestly exhort to this. The Apostles 
were scourged and they rejoiced, were bound, and they gave 
thanks, were stoned and they preached. This is the joy 
I also would have; from nothing bodily has it its origin, 
but from scriptural things. 

It is not possible for him who joys after the fashion 
of this world to rejoice also after a godly sort; for every- 
one who joys after the world's fashion has his joy in 
riches, in luxury, in honor, in power, in arrogance; but 
he who rejoices after the mind of God, has his joy in 
dishonor, for God's sake, in poverty, in want, in fasting, 
in humbleness of mind. Seest thou how opposite are 
the grounds (of joy)? To go without joy here, is to be 
without grief also; and to be without grief here, is to 
go without pleasure, too. And in truth, these are the 
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things which produce real joy, since the others have the 
name only of joys, but they altogether consist of pain. 
What misery the arrogant man endures 1 How is he cut 
short in the midst of his arrogance, bespeaking for him- 
self numberless insults, much hatred, great enmity, ex- 
ceeding spite, and many an evil eye ? Whether it be 
that he is insulted by greater men, he grieves, or that he 
can not make his stand against everybody, he is morti- 
fied. Whereas, the humble man lives in much enjoy- 
ment, expecting honor from none; if he receive honor, 
he is pleased, but if not, he is not grieved; he takes it 
contentedly that he is honored, but, above all, none dis- 
honors him. Now, not to seek honor and vet to be hon- 
ored, great must be the enjoyment of this. But in the 
other it is just the reverse; he seeks honor and is not 
honored. And the pleasure that the honor gives, is jiot 
the same to him who seeks it, as it is to him who seeks 
it not. 

The one, however much he may receive, tliinks he has 
received nothing; the other, though you give him ever 
so little, take9 it as though he had received alL Then, 
again, he who lives in affluence and luxury has number- 
less aflFairs of business, and let his revenues flow into 
him ever so easily, and, as it were, from full fountains; 
yet he fears the evils arising from luxuries living, and 
the uncertainty of the future; but the other is always in 
a state of security and enjoyment, having accustomed 
himself to scantiness of diet. For he does not so be- 
moan himself at not partaking of a sumptuous board, as 
he luxuriates in not fearing the uncertainty of the future. 
But the evils arising from luxurious living, how many 
and great they are, none can be ignorant; it is necessary. 
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however, to mention them now: Two-fold the war in 
the body and in the soul; two-fold the storm; two-fold 
the diseases; not only in this respect, but because they 
are incurable, and bring with them great calamities. 
Not so frugality; but here is two-fold liealth, two-fold 
the benefits. Sleep and health, we read, is in moderate 
eating. For everywhere that which keeps measure is 
pleasant; that which is beyond measure ceases to please. 
For, say now, on a little spark put a great pile of fag- 
ots, and you will no longer" see the tire shining, but 
much disagreeable smoke. On a very strong and large 
man lay a burden, which exceeds his strength, and you 
will see him with his burden lying prostrate on the 
ground. Embark too large a freight in your vessel, and 
jou have insured a grievous shipwreck. Just so it is here. 
For just as in over-laden ships, great is the tumult of 
the sailors, the pilot, the man at the prow, and the pas- 
sengers, while they cast into the sea the things above 
deck, and things below; so here, too, with their vomit- 
ing upwards, and their purgings downwards, they mar 
their constitutions, and destrov themselves. And what 
is the most shameful of all, the mouth is made to do 
the office of the nether parts, and that becomes the 
more shameful member. But if to the mouth the dis- 
grace be such, think what must it be to the soul. For 
indeed there it is, all mist, all storm, all darkness, great 
the uproar of the thoughts at being so thronged and 
crushed, the soul itself crying out at the abuse done to it; 
all (the parts and faculties) complaining of one another, 
beseeching, entreating, that the filth within may be dis- 
charged somewhere. And after it is flung out, still the 
turmoil is not at an end; but then comes fever and 
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diseases. And how comes it, say you, that one may see 
these luxurious livers in goodly plight, riding on horse- 
back? 

What idle talk is this, say you, to tell us of diseases? 
It is I that am diseased, I that am racked, I that am 
disgusting, while I have nothing to eat. Ah me ! for 
one may well lament at such words. But the sufferers 
with the gout, the men that are carried on litters, the 
men that are swathed with bandages, from what class of 
people, I ask you, shall we see these? and indeed, were 
it not that tl ey would deem it an insult and think my 
words opprobrious, I would before now have addressed 
them, even by name; but there are some of these in good 
health as well. Because they give themselves not merely 
to luxurious living, but also to laborers. Else show me 
a man who does nothing whatever but fatten himself, 
free from pain as he lies there, without an anxious 
thought. For though a host of physicians without num- 
ber come together, they would not be able to rescue him 
from his diseases. It is not in the nature of things. For 
I will hold you a medical discourse of the matters sent 
down into the belly; not all becomes nourishment, since 
even in the food itself not all is nutritive, but part of it 
in the process of digestion passes into stool, part is turned 
into nourishment. 

If, then, in the process of digestion, the operation is 
perfect, this is the result, and each finds its proper place: 
the wholesome and useful part betakes itself to its ap- 
propriate place, while that which is superfluous and use- 
less withdraws itself and passes off. But if it be in too 
great quantity, then even the nutritive part of it becomes 
hurtful ; and, to speak by way of example, in order that 
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my meaning may be clearer to you, in wheat, part is fine 
flour, part, meal, part bran; now, if the mill be able to 
grind, it separates all these three, but if you put in too 
much, all becomes mixed up together. Wine, again, if 
it go through its proper process of formation, and under 
due influence of the seasons, then whereas, at first all was 
mixed together, anon part settles in lees, part rises into 
scum, part remains for enjoyment to those that use it, 
and this is the good part, and will not readily undergo 
change. But what they call nourishment is neither wine 
nor lees, while all are mixed together. The same may 
be seen in a river, when its waters make a whirling flood. 
As at such times we see the fishes floating at top, dead, 
they were first blinded by the muddy slime; so it is 
with us. 

For when gormandizing, like a flood of rain has 
drenched the inward parts, it puts all in a whirl. * * 

* * But let us welcome sufliciency and contentment. 
But do you not hear what pliysicians tell you — that want 
is the mother of health ? But what I say is, want that 
which is mother not of bodily health, but also of that 
of the soul. These things, Paul, also that Physician, in- 
deed, cries aloud, when he says : Having food and 
raiment, let us therewith be content. Let us therefore 
do as he bids us, that so being in sound health, we may 
perform the work we ought to do in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord, with whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost 
together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever; 
world without end. Amen. 

THE DEACON, HIS DUTY. 
Chapter 8, verse 26. 

There stands the deacon, crying aloud and saying, Let 
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US attend to the reading^^.J^*^?^'^ common voice of 
the whole chnrclu-^^**^'^'^^ which be utters, and yet none 
ioQAji^^c^^, After him begins Reader. The pro- 

lecy of Isaiah, and still none attends ; then after this 
he says, Thus saith the Lord, and still none attends. 
Then after this, punishments and vengeances, and still 
even then none attends. But what is the common ex- 
cuse? " It is always, the same thing over again." 

This it is most of all, that ruins you. Suppose you 
knew the things, even so you certainly ought not to turn 
away, since in the theater also, is it not the same things 
acted over again, and still you take no disgust? How dare 
you to "talk about the same things," you who know not 
so much as the names of the Prophets? Are you not 
ashamed to say, that tliis is why you do not listen, be- 
cause "it is the same things" over again, while you do not 
know the names of those who are read, and this, though 
always hearing the same things? You have yourself 
confessed that the same things are said. Were 1 to say 
this as a reason for finding fault with yon, you would 
need to have recourse to another excuse, and different, 
instead of this, which is the very thing you find fault 
with. Do not you exhort your son? Now, if he should 
say, " always the same things," would not you count it 
an insult? It would be time enough to talk of " the 
same things," when we both knew the things and exhib- 
ited them in our practice. Or, rather even then, the read- 
ing of them would not be superfluous. What equal to 
Timothy — tell me that: and yet to him says Paul, Give 
attention to reading, to exhortation. 

For it is not possible, I say not possible, ever to ex- 
haust the mind of the Scriptures. It is a well which has 
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no bottom. I said, salik the preacher, I am become 
wise, and then it departed from me. Shall I show you 
that the things are not the ''same? " How manj^ persons 
do yon suppose have spoken on the gospels, and yet an 
have spoken in a way that was new and fresh? For the 
more one dwells on them, tlie more insight does he get, 
the more does he behold the pure light. Look what a 
number of things 1 am going to speak of: say, what is nar- 
rative? What is prophecy ? What is parable ? What is 
type? What is allegory? What is symbol? What are gos- 
pels? Answer me only to this one point, which is plain, 
why are they called the gospels? "Good tidings? " and 
yet you have often heard that good news ought to have 
nothing sad in it; yet this good news has abundance of 
sadness in it. Their fire, it saith, shall never be quench- 
ed; their worm shall not die; shall appoint his portion, 
it saith, with the hypocrites, with them that are cut 
asunder; then shall he say I know you not; depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity. 

Surely we do not deceive ourselves, when we imagine 
that we tell you in your own mother tongue these good 
tidings. You look downcast, you are stunned, you are 
struck all of a heap, unable to hold up your heads. * * * 
Believe me, I will not tell you the answer of any of 
these questions, not in private nor in public, only if any 
find them out, I will nod assent. For this is the wav I 
have made you good for nothing, by always telling you 
the thing, ready to your hands, and not refusing when 
we ought. Look; you have questions enough; consider 
them ; tell me the reasons. Why gospel? why not proph- 
esies? why duties to be done in the gospels? If one is 
at a loss, let another seek the answer, and contribute 
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each to the other's from what he has; but now we will 
hold our peace. For if what has been said has done yon 
no good, much less would it should we add more. We 
only pour water in a vessel full of holes, and the pun- 
ishment, too, is all the greater for you. Therefore, we 
will hold our peace, which that we may not have to do; 
it rests with yourselves. For if we shall see your dili- 
gence, perhaps we will again speak, that both ye may be 
more approved, and we may rejoice over you in all 
things, giving glory to God the Father, and the Son, now 
and forever. Amen. 

" But, Bob, suppose you compare the modern Catholic 
clergy, or even the protestant ministers, with Chrysos- 
tom. Square their discourses by this homily; what a 
great difference! Suppose Chrysostom, or one like him, 
should appear in one of our city churches and deliver 
such a homily or sermon; the congregation would hard- 
ly tolerate it. But suppose a Catholic clergyman should 
preach such a discourse in a Catholic church, laying 
aside all of their forms and ceremonies, and preach in 
plain English. He woulc^be expelled from the church. 
What a change the church has undergone since the days 
of Ohrvsostom — the Romish and Greek churches. He 
would not know his church now, could he return to life. 
How he pleads with them to read and study the Bible; 
what interest the congregation took, often applauding 
his remarks. 

"Again, suppose a minister now should, in his pulpit, 
charge some of fornication, etc.; the community would 
not tolerate such. Oar ministers preach as if all were holy. 

"And yet all manner of wickedness reigns in the 
churches. Now, mammon reigns in the world and in 
the church." 
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A COUNTRY CHURCH A PARADISE. 
Chapter 8, verse 25. 

The country is pleasant because so quiet, so free from 
distraction of business; what will it not be when the 
church is added to it? The country with a church is 
like the Paradise of God. No clamor there, no turmoil, 
no enemies at variance, no heresies; there you shall see 
all friends, holding the same doctrine in common. The 
very quiet shall lead thee to higher views, and receiving 
thee thus prepared by philosophy, the presbyter shall 
give thee an excellent cure. For here, whatever we may 
speak, the noise of the market dries it all out; but 
there, what thou shalt hear, thou wilt keep fixed in thy 
mind. Thou wilt be quite another man in the coun- 
try; and moreover to the people there,_he will be direct- 
or; he will watch over them, both by his presence and 
by his influence, in forming their manners. And what, 
I ask, would be the cost? Make for a beginning a small 
house, to serve as temple. Thy successor would build a 
porch. His successor would make other additions, and 
the whole shall be put to thy account. Thou givest lit- 
tle and receivest the reward of the whole. At any rate, 
make a beginning; lay a foundation. Exhort one 
another, vie with one another in this matter. 

But now, where there is straw and grain and such like 
to be stored, you make no diiSculty of building ; but for 
a place where the fruits of soul may be gathered in we 
bestow not a thought ; and the people are forced to go 
miles and miles, and to go a long journey, that they may 
go to church. Think how good it is, when with all 
quietness the priest presents himself in the church, that 
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he may draw near unto God, and say prayers for the vil- 
lage day by day, and for .the owner of the village. Say, 
is it a small matter that even in the holy oblations ever- 
more thy name is included in the prayers, and that for 
the village day by day prayers are made unto God ? 
How greatly this profits thee for all else. It chances 
that certain great persons dwell in the neighborhood, 
and have overseers ; nor to thee, being poor, not one of 
them will deign pay you a visit ; but [the presbyter 
(or pastor), it is likely, he will invite and make him sit 
at his table. How much good results from this ; the 
village in the first place will be free from all evil sus- 
picions. None will charge it with murder, with theft ; 
none will suspect anything of the kind. They have 
also another comfort, if sickness befall, if death, 
then again the friendships, formed there by people who 
go side by side (to and from the church) are not struck 
up at random and promiscuously ; and the meetings 
there are far more pleasant than those which take place 
in marts and fairs. 

The people themselves will also be more respectable, 
because of their pastor. How is it you hear that Jerusa- 
lem was had in honor in the old times, above all other 
cities? Why was this? Because of the then prevailing 
religion. Therefore it is that where God is honored, 
there is nothing evil; so, on the contrary where He is 
not honored there is nothing good. It will be great se- 
curity both with God and with man. Only, I beseech 
you, that you be not remiss; only may you put your 
hands to this work. For if he who brings out the 
precious from the evil, shall be as the mouth of God, he 
who benefits and recovers so many souls, both that now 
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are, and that shall be, even to the coming of Christ, what 
favor shall not that person reap from God? Baise thou 
a garrison against the devil; for that is what the church 
is. Thence, as from headquarters, let the hands go forth 
to work. First let the people hold them up for prayers, 
and then "go their way to work. 

So shall there be vigor of body; so shall the tillage be 
abundant; so shall all evil be kept aloof. It is not pos- 
sible to represent in word the pleasure thence arising, 
until it be realized. Look not to this, that it brings in no 
revenue; if thou do it at all in this spirit, then do it not at 
all ; if thou count not the re ven ue, thou gettest then greater 
than from the whole estate besides: if tliou be not thus 
aifected, then let it alone; if thou do not account this 
work to stand thee more than any work besides. What 
can be greater than this revenue; the gathering in of souls 
into the threshing-floor, which is in heaven. Alas! that 
you know not how much it is, to gain souls. Hear 
what Christ said'to Peter: Feed my sheep. 

Knowing these things, let us apply ourselves forth- 
with to this spiritual work. And let each invite me and 
we will together help to the best of our ability. If these 
be true joint owners, let them do it (build the church) 
by each bearing his part; if but one, he will induce the 
others also that are near. Only be earnest to effect this, 
I beseech you, that in every way being well-pleasing 
unto God, we may attain unto the eternal blessings by 
the grae^ and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom to the Father, and the Holy Ghost, together be 
glory, dominion and honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 
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DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS NOT TO BE LAMENTED. 

Chapter9, verse 28. 

Say, if as we sit together, the emperor were to send 
and invite some one of us to the palace, would it be 
right, I ask, to weep and mourn? Angels are present, 
commissioned from heaven and come trora thence, sent 
from the King himself, to call their fellow servants; and 
say, dost thou weep? Knowest thou what a mystery it 
is » that is taking place, how awful, how dread, and 
worthy indeed of hymns and praise? Wouldst thou 
learn, that thou mayst know, that this is no time for 
tears? 

For it is a great mystery of the wisdom of God. As 
if leaving her dwelling, the soul goes forth, speeding on 
her way to her own Lord — and dost thon mourn? Why, 
then, thou shouldst do thi^ at the birth of a child; for 
this in fact is also a birth, and a better than that. For 
here she goes forth to a very different li^ht, is loosed as 
from a prison house, comes off as from a contest. Yes, 
say you, it is all very well to say this in the case of those 
whose salvation we are assured of. Then what ails thee, 
O man, that even in the case of such, thou dost not take 
it in this way? Say, what canst thou have to condemn 
in the little child? Why dost thou mourn for it? 

What in the newly baptized, for he too is brought into 
the same condition; why dost thou mourn for him? For 
as the sun rises clear and bright, so the soul leaving the 
body with a pure conscience, shines joyously. Not 
such the spectacle of the emperor, as he comes in state 
to take possession of the city; not such the hush of awe, 
as when the soul having quit the body is departing in 
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company with angels. Think what the soul must be 
there ! in what amazement, what wonder, what delight. 
Whymournest thon? Answer me. But it is only in 
the case of sinners thou doest this. Would that it were 
so, and I would not forbid your mourning; would that 
this were the object; this lamentation were apostolic, 
this were after the pattern of the Lord. For even Jesus 
wept over Jerusalem. I would that your mournings 
were discriminated by this rule. But when thou speak- 
est the words of one that would call back the dead, and 
speakest of thy long intimacy and his beneficiency, it is 
but for this thou mournest (not because he was a sinner); 
thon dost but pretend to say it. 

Mourn, bewail, the sinner, and I too, will give way to 
tears; I more than thou, the greater the punishment to 
which he is liable as such; I too will lament with such 
an object. But not thou alone must lament him, that is 
such: the whole citv must do the same, and all that meet 
you on the way, as men bewail them that are led to be 
put to death. For this is a death indeed, an evil death, 
the death of sinners. But with you all is clean reversed. 
Such lamentations mark a lofty mind, and convey such 
lofty instruction ; the other marks a littleness of soul. If 
we all lamented with this sort of lamentation, we should 
amend the persons while living, for as, if it rested with 
thee to apply medicines, which would prevent the bodi- 
ly death, thou wouldst use them. Just so now, if this 
death were the death thou lamentest, thou wouldst pre- 
vent its taking place, both in thyself and in him. 
Whereas, now, our behavior is a perfect riddle; that hav- 
ing it in our power to hinder its coming, we let it take 
place, and mourn over it when it has come. Worthy 
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indeed of lamentations are they, when we consider what 
time as they shall stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ, what words they shall then have, what they 
shall suifer; to no purpose have the^e men lived; nay, 
not to no purpose, but to an evil purpose. Of thou, too, 
it may be fitly said, it were good for thee hadst thou 
never been born. 

NIGHT WAS MADE NOT FOB SLEEP ONI.Y. 
Chapter 12, verses 1 to 17. 

Tlie night was made, not that we should sleep all 
through it and be idle. To this bear witness, the artisans, 
the carriers, the merchants of the Church of God, rising 
up in the midst of the night. Rise thou up also and be- 
hold the choirs of the stars, the deep silence, the profound 
repose; contemplate with awe the order of thy Master's 
household. Then is thy soul purer; it is lighter and 
subtler, and soaring disengaged; the darkness itself, the 
profound silence are sufficient to lead thee, to compunc- 
tion. And if also thou look to the heavens studded 
with its stars as with ten thousand ej^es, if thou bethink 
thee, that all those multitudes, who in the day time are 
shouting, laughing, frisking, leaping, wronging, grasp- 
ing, threatening, inflicting wrongs without number, lie 
alias one dead, thoii wilt condemn all the selfwilledness 
of man. Sleep hath invaded and defeated nature;, it is 
the image of death; the image of the end of all things. If 
thou look out of a window now, lean over into the street; 
thou wilt not hear even a sound; if. thou look into the 
house thou wilt see all lying as in a tomb. All this is 
enough to arouse the soul, and lead it to reflect on the 
end of all things. 
13 
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Here, indeed, my discourse is for both men and women. 
Bend thy knees, send forth groans, beseech thy Master 
to be merciful; he is more moved by prayers in the night, 
when thou makestthe time for rest a time for mourning. 
Remember what words that king uttered: I have been 
weary with my groaning; every night will I wa^h my 
bed; I will water my couch with my tears. However 
delicate a lover thou mayest be, thou art not more del- 
icate than he; however rich thou mayest be, thou art 
not richer than David. And again, the same psalmist 
says: At midniglit I arose to give thanks unto thee for 
tlie judgments of thy righteousness. No vainglory then 
intrudes upon thee; how can it, when all are sleeping, 
and not looking: at thee? then neither sloth nor drowsi- 
nes3 invades thee; how can they, when thy soul is 
aroused by such great things? 

THE church's true PROSPERITY. 
Chapter 13, verse 16. 

The congregation comes to church every day; true, 
but one is not to judge of the state of a church from 
these things. From what, then? Whether there be 
piely; whether we return home with profit each day; 
whether reaping some fruit, be it much or little; whether 
we do it merely by routine and for the formal acquittance 
of a duty. Who has become a better man by attending 
daily service for a whole month? That is the point; 
otherwise the very thing which seems to bespeak a 
flourishing condition^of the church, does in fact bespeak 
an ill condition, when all this is done, and nothing 
comes of it. But indeed, as things are, it turns out even 
worse. What fruit do you get from your services? 
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Surely if yon were getting any profit by them you ought 
to have been long leading the life of true wisdom, with 
so many Prophets twice in every week discoursing to 
you; so many Apostles and Evangelists, all setting forth 
the doctrine of salvation, and placing before you with 
much exactness, that which can tbrm the character 
aright. 

The soldier, by going to his drill, becomes more per- 
fect in his tactics; the wrestler, by frequenting the gym- 
nastic ground, becomes more skillful in wrestling; the 
physician, by attending on his teacher, becomes more 
acute and knows more, and learns more, and thou — what 
hast thou gained? I speak not to those who have been 
members of the church only a year, but to those who 
from their earliest age have been attending the services. 
Think vou that to be religious is to be constant in church- 
going? This is nothing unless we reap some fruit for 
ourselves; if we do not gather something for ourselves, 
it were better to remain at home. For our forefathers 
built the churches for us, not just to bring us together 
from our private houses and show us one to another, 
since this could have been done also in the market-place 
and in baths, and in public processions; but to bring 
together learners and teacher, and to make the one better 
by means of the other. With us it has all become mere 
customary routine, and formal discharge of duty; a 
thing we are used to — that is all. Easter comes, and then 
gi*eat the stir, great the hubbub and crowding of — I had 
rather not call them human beings, for their behavior is 
not commonly human. 

Easter goes, the tunjult abates, but then the quiet 
which succeeds is again fruitless of good. Vigils and 
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holy hymn singing; and what is got by these? Nay, it 
is all the worse. Many do so out of vanity. Think how 
sick at heart it must make me, to see it all like so much 
water ponred into a cask with holes in iti But you will 
assuredly say to me, We know the Scriptures. And what 
of that? If ye exemplify the Scriptures by your works, 
. that is the gain, that the profit. The church is a dyer's 
vat; if time after time perpetually ye go hence without 
receiving any dye, what is the use of coming here per- 
petually? Why, the mischief is all the greater. Who 
0-' you has added onght to the customary practices he 
received from his fathers? For example, such an one 
has a custom of observing the memorial of his mother, 
or his wife, or his child; this he does whether he be told 
by us or drawn to it by force of habit and conscience. 
Does this displease thee, you ask? God forbid; on the 
contrary, I am glad of it with all my heart, only I would 
wish that he had gained some fruit also from our dis- 
courses, and that the effect which habit has, were also 
the effect as regards us, the superinducing of another 
habit. Else why do I weary myself in vain, and talk 
uselessly, if ye are to remain in the same state, if the 
church services work no good in you? Nay, you will 
say, we pray; and what of that? Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shpU enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in Heaven. 

Many a time have I determined to hold my peace, 
seeing no benefit accruing to you from my words; or 
perhaps there does accrue some, but I, through insatia- 
bleness and strong desire, am affected in the same way 
as those that are mad after riches. For just as they, 
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however much they may get, think they have nothing; 
so I, because I ardently desire your salvation, until I 
see you to have made good progress, think nothing done, 
because of my exceeding eager desire that you should 
arrive at the very summit. I would that this were the 
case, and that my eagerness were in fact not your sloth ; 
but I fear I conjecture too correctly. For ye must needs 
be persuaded, that if any benefit had arisen in all this 
length of time, we ought ere now to have done speakincr. 
In such case there were no need of words to yon, since 
both in these already spoken there had been enough said 
for you, and you would yourselves be enabled to correct 
others. But the fact that there is still a necessity of our 
discoursing to yoii, only shows that matters with you are 
not in a state of high perfection. 

Then what would we have to be brought about? For 
one must not merely find fault. I beseech and entreat 
you not to think enough to have invaded the church, 
but that ye also withdraw hence, having taken somewhat, 
some medicine for the curing of your infirmities, and, if 
not from us, at any rate from the Scriptures, you have the 
remedies suitable for each. For instance, is any passion- 
ate? let him attend to the Scripture-readings and he 
will of a surety find such, either in history, or exhorta- 
tion. In exhortation, when it is said: The sway of his 
fury is his destruction ; and a passionate man is not 
seemly, and such like, and again: A man full of words 
shall not prosper; and Christ again: He that is angry 
with his brother, without a cause ; and again, the 
prophet: Be ye angry and sin not; and. Cursed be their 
anger for it was fierce. And in histories, as when thou 
hearest Pharoah filled with much wrath, and the Assyr- 
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ian. Again, is any one taken captive by love of money? 
let him hear that there is not a more wicked thing than 
a covetous man; for this man setteth even his own soul 
for sale; and how Christ saith : Ye can not serve God and 
mammon; and the Apostle, that the love of money is 
the root of all evil; and the Prophet: If riches flow in 
set not your heart upon them; and many other like say- 
ings. And from the histories thou hearest of Gehazi, 
Judas, the chief scribe, and tliat gifts blind the eyes 
of the wise. Is another proud ? Let him hear that God 
resisteth the proud, and pride is the beginning of sin, 
and, every one that hath a high heart is impure before 
the Lord. And in the histories, the devil and all the 
rest. 

In a word, since it is impossible to recoimt all, let 
each choose out from the divine Scriptures the remedies 
for his own hurts. So wash out, if not the whole at 
once, a part at any rate; part to-day and part to-morrow, 
and then the whole. And with regard to repentance, 
and confession, and alms-giving, and justice also, and 
temperance and all other things, thou wilt find many ex- 
amples. For all these things, says the Apostle, were 
written for your admonition. If, then, Scripture, in all its 
discoursing, is for our admonition, let us attend to it as 
we ought. Why do we deceive, ourselves in vain? I 
fear it may be said of us all that our days have fallen 
short in vanity, and our years with haste. Who from 
hearing us have given up the theater? Who has given 
up his covetousness? Who has become more ready for 
alms-giving? I would wish to know this, not for the 
sake of vainglory, but that I may be inspired to more 
zeal; seeing the fruit of my labors to be clearly evident. 
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But as things now are, how shall I put my hand to 
the work when I see that for all the rain of doctrine 
pouring down upon you, shower after shower, still onr 
crops remain at the same measure and the plants have 
waxed none the higher? Anon, the time of threshing is 
at hand, and He with the fan. 1 fear me lest it be all 
stubble; I fear lest we all be cast into the furnace. Tlio 
summer is past, the winter is come; we sit both yonno* 
and old, taken captive by our own evil passions. Tell 
not me I do not commit fornication; for what art ^ thou 
the better if though thou be no fornicator, thou art 
covetous? 

It matters not to the sparrow caught in the snare that 
he is not held tight in every part, but only by one foot; 
he is a lost bird for all that; in the snare he is, and it 
profits him not that he has his wings free, so long as his 
foot is held tight. Just so thou art caught, not by for- 
nication, but by love of money; but caught thou art, 
nevertheless, and the point i^ not how thou art caught, 
but that thou art caught. Let not the young man say, 
1 am no money- lover. Well, but perchance thou art a 
fornicator, and then again what art thou the better? For 
the fact is, it is not possible for all the passions to set upon 
us at one and the same time of life; they are divided and 
marked off by the mercy of God, that they may not be as- 
sailing us all at once and become insufferable, and so 
our wrestling with them be made more difficult. What 
wretched inertness it shows, not to be abl# to conquer 
our passions, even when taken one by one, but to be 
defeated by each several periods of our lives, and to 
take credit to ourselves for those which (let us alone) not 
in consequence of our own hearty endeavors, but merely 
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because by reason of the time of life they are dormant? 

Look at the chariot-drivers; do you not see how ex- 
ceedingly careful and strict they are with themselves in 
their training practice, their labors, their diet, and all 
the rest, that they may not be thrown down from their 
chariot and dragged slowly (by the reins)? See what a 
thing art is. Often, even a strong man can not master 
a single horse; but a mere boy, who has learnt the art, 
shall often take the pair in hand and with ease lead them, 
and drive them where he will. Nay, in India, it is said, 
that a huge monster of an elephant shall yield to a strip- 
ling of fifteen, who manages him with the utmost ease. 
To what purpose have I said all this? To show that, if 
by dint of study and practice we can throttle into sub- 
mission even elephants and wild horses, much more the 
passions within us. Whence is it that throughout life 
we continually fail in every encounter? We have never 
practiced this art; never in the time of leisure, when 
there is no contest talked over with ourselves what shall 
be useful for us. We are never to be seen in our place 
on the chariot until the time for the contest is actually 
come. Hence the ridiculous figure we make there. 
Have I not often said, let us practice ourselves upon 
those of our own family, before the time of trial? 

With our servants at home we are often exasperated ; 
let us there quell our anger, that in our intercourse with 
our friends we may come to have it easily under con- 
trol. And so in the case of all other passions, if we 
practiced ourselves beforehand, we should not make a 
ridiculous figure in the contests themselves. But now 
we have our implements and our exercises, and our train- 
ings, for other things — for arts and for feats of the pal- 
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estra — but for virtue nothing of the sort. The husband- 
man would not- venture to meddle with a vine, unless he 
had first been practiced in the culture of it; nor the 
pilot to sit by the helm, unless he had first practiced 
himself well at it; but we, in all respects unpracticed, 
wish for the first prize. It were good to be silent, good to 
have no communication with any man, in act or word, 
until we were able to charm the wild beast that is within 
us. The wild beast, I say, for indeed is it not worse than 
the attack of any wild beast, when wrath and lust make 
war upon us? 

Beware of invading the market-place with these beasts, 
until thou hast got the muzzle well upon their mouths, 
until thou hast tamed and made them tractable. Those 
who lead about their tame lions in the market place, do 
you not see what a gain they make of [it, what admira- 
tion they get, because in the irrational beast they have 
succeeded in producing such taraeness; but should the 
lion suddenly take a savage fit, how he scares all the 
people out of the market-place I and then both the man 
that leads him about, is himself in danger, and if there 
be loss of life to others, it is his doings. Well, then, 
do thou also first tame thy lion, and so lead him about, 
not for the purpose of receiving money, but that thou 
raayst acquire a gain, to which there is none equal. For 
there is nothing equal to gentleness, which both to those 
who possess it, and to those who are its object, is exceed- 
ing useful. This, then, let us follow after, that having 
kept in the way of virtue, and with all diligence finished 
our course therein, we may be enabled to attain unto 
the good things eternal, through the grace and mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father and 
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the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, and honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 

"But, Bob, what a grand discourse, this. In plain- 
ness and point, next to the Apostles. Don't mince a 
bit, but talks right at the church members who indulge 
in sin. Talk^ at 'um; calls sin by its proper name. 

" Now how would the churches of to-day accept such a 
discourse? For the ministers of these churches do not 
present the sinful conduct of their church members. 
One would naturally suppose that there were no such a 
thing as fornication or adultery, or divorce, or the love of 
money — which is idolatry — in any of their churches. 
Yet doubtless these vices do more or less prevail in 
many, if not all of the cities; yet they are never men- 
tioned; and one would suppose that the congregations 
were free from them. But the reason they are not now 
preached on, is: The preachers who are called to 
preach to these churches are popular preachers, and they 
will not say anything that is unpleasant to their congre- 
<yation. They were educated to be popular ministers so 
tliey might draw large crowds; and to succeed in draw- 
ing large crowds they must not say anything unpleas- 
ant. But to reprove for sin would be unpleasant, so 
they must not reprove for sin. But the Scripture says 
reprove, exhort, etc. But our modern ministers are 
not studying the Bible and preaching its plain doctrines. 
But they are studying to have large and rich congrega- 
tions, and then to secure fat salaries. But when they 
give an account of their stewardship, the}'' may then 
wish they had attended more closely to the commands 
of the New Testament. But now it is all beautiful 
lectures and big salaries. Educated for this, they prac- 
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tice it. Much is due to our theological schools, whicli 
train young men to preach the doctrines of the religious 
sects." 

STUDIED ELOQUENCE IN PREACHING — A SNARE. 

Chapter 14, verse 1-3. 

^ For this i9 a worse mischief, when one who teaches 
Will in words impugn the teachings by his deeds. This 
has been the cause of many evils in the churches. 
Wherefore pardon me, I beseech you, that my discourse 
dwells long on this evil affection. Many take a deal of 
pains to be able to stand up in public and make a long 
speech; and if they get applause from the multitude, it 
is to them as if they had gained the very kingdom of 
heaven; but if silence follows the close of their speech, it 
is worse than hell itself, the dejection that falls upon 
their spirits from the silence! This has turned the 
churches upside down, because yon desire not to hear 
a discourse calculated to lead to compunction, but one 
that may delight you from the sound and composition 
of the words, as though you were listening to singers 
and minstrels: and you too act a preposterous and piti- 
able part in being led* by your lusts, when you ought to 
root them out. And so it is just as if the fatJier of a 
poor, cold-blooded child, more delicate than it ought to 
be, should, although it is so feeble, give it cake and cold 
drink, and whatever only pleases the child, and take no 
account of what might do it good: and then being re- 
proved by the physicians, should excuse himself by say- 
ing, what can I do? 1 can not bear seeing the child cry- 
ing. 

Thou poor, wretched creature, thou betrayer, for 1 can 
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not call such a one father; how much better were it for 
thee, by paining him for a short time, to restore him to 
health forever, than t© make this short-lived pleasure the 
foundation of a lasting sorrow? Just such is our case. 
When we idly busy ourselves about beautiful expressions 
and the composition and harmony of our sentences, in 
order that we might not profit; when we make it our aim 
to be admired, not to instruct; to delight, not prick to the 
heart; to be applauded and depart with praise, not to 
correct men's manners 1 Believe me, I speak not other 
than I feel — when as I discourse, f hear myself applaud- 
ed, at the moment indeed I feel it as a man (for why 
sliould I not own the truth)? I am delighted and give 
way to the pleasurable feeling; but when I get home, 
and bethink me that those who applauded received no 
benefit from my discourse, but that whatever benefit 
they ought to have got, they lost it while applauding 
and praising, I am in pain, and groan and weep, and feel 
as if I had spoken all in vain. I say to myself, what 
profit comes to me from my labors, while the hearers 
do not choose to benefit by what they hear from us? 
Nay, often have I thought to make a rule which should 
prevent all applauding, and persuade you to listen with 
silence and becoming order. 

But bear with me, I beseech you, and be persuaded by 
me, and if it seems good to you, let us now establish 
this rule: that no hearer be permitted to applaud in the 
midst of any person's discourse, but if he must needs 
admire, let him admire in silence; there is none to pre- 
vent him; and let all his study and eager desire be set 
upon the receiving the things spoken — what means 
that noise again? I am laying down a rule against this 
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very thing, and you .have not the forbearance even 
to hear me. Many will be the good effects of this reo:u- 
lation ; it will be a discipline of philosophy. Even the 
heathen philosophers — we hear of their discoursing, and 
nowhere do we find that noisy applause accompanied 
their words; |we hear of the Apostles making public 
speeches, and yet nowhere do the accounts add that in 
the midst of their discourses the hearers interrupted 
the speaker with loud expressions of approbation. A 
great gain would this be to us. But let us establish this 
rule: in quiet let us all hear,' and speak the whole (of 
what we have to say). For, if, indeed, it were the case 
that we departed, retaining what we had heard, what I 
insist upon is, that even so the praise is not beneficial. 
But not to go too much into particulars (on this point), 
let none tax me with rudeness, but since nothing is gain- 
ed by it, nay, it is even mischievous, let us lose the 
hindrance, let us put a stop to the boundings, let us re- 
trench the gambolings of the soul. Christ spoke pub- 
licly on the mount, yet no one said aught until he had 
finished his discourse. 

I do not rob those who wish to be applauded; on the 
contrary, I make them the more to be admired. It is 
far better that one's hearers, having listened in silence, 
should by his memory throughout all time applaud, both 
at home and abroad, than that having lost all, he should 
return home empty, not possessed of that which was the 
subject of his applauses. For how shall the hearer be 
otherwise than ridiculous? Nay, he will be deemed a 
flatterer and his praise no better than irony, when he de- 
clares that the teacher spoke beautifully; but what he 
said, this he can not tell. This has all the appearance of 
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adulation. For when, indeed, one has been hearing 
minstrels and players, it is no wonder if such be the 
case with him, seeing he looks not how to utter the strain 
in the same manner; but where the matter is not an ex- 
hibition of song or of voice, but the drift and purport 
of thoughts and wise reflections, and it is easy for every- 
one to tell and report what was said, how can he but de- 
serve the accusation, who can not tell what the matter 
was for which he praised the speaker? Nothing so be- 
comes a church as silence and good order. 

Noise belongs to theaters, and baths, and public pro- 
cessions, and market-places; but where doctrines, and 
such doctrines, are the subject of teaching, there should 
be stillness and quiet, and calm reflection, and a haven 
of much repose. These things I beseech and entreat; 
for I go about in quest of ways by which I shall be en- 
abled to profit your souls. And no small way I take 
this to be; it will profit not you only, but us also. So 
shall we not be carried away with pride, not to be tempted 
to love praises and honor, not to be led to speak those 
things which delight, but those which profit; so shall 
we lay the whole stress of our time and diligence, not 
upon arts of composition and beauties of expression, 
but upon the matter and meaning of the thoughts. Go 
into a painters' study, and you will observe how silent 
all is there. Then so ought it to be here, for here, too, we 
are employed in painting portraits, real portraits — none 
of any private man by means of the colors of virtue. How 
now? Applauding again? This is a reform not easy, but 
only by reason of long habit to l)e eflfected. The pencil, 
moreover, is the tongue, and the artist the Holy Spirit. 
Say, during the celebration of the Mysteries, is there 
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any noise, any disturbance? When we are baptizing, 
when we are doing all the other acts? 

Is not all nature decked with stillness and silence? 
Over all the face of heaven is scattered the charm of re- 
pose. On this account are weevil spoken of even among 
the Gentiles, as though we did all for display and osten- 
tation. But if this be prevented, the love of the chief 
seats also will be extinguished. It is sufficient, if any 
one be enamored of praise, that he should obtain it after 
having been heard, when all is gathered in. Tea, I be- 
seech you let us establish this rule, that doing all things 
according to God's will, we may be found worthy of the 
mercy which is from him, through the grace and com- 
passion of His only son, our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be 
glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 

*' Now, Bob, this is a most capital little sermon; how 
I would like for all the preachers of to-day to read and^ 
study it. How earnest he was to increase the piety of 
the members of his church; what a devoted minister he 
was. Did you notice the custom of applauding among 
the members? I take it you know the Greek congrega- 
tion even to this day, stand in church, and they did then; 
instead of sitting when they worshiped in church as we 
do, they always stood, and no doubt the audience clapped 
and stamped and probably whigtled; for he says they 
acted as if they were in the theater. But this is a good 
practical sermon. Would that our modern preachers 
would imitate him." 

" Mars Dave, this beats all our old preachers. Never 
heard so fine a sermon; he is prince of preachers." 
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EEMEMBEE CHRIST, AND BEAR WRONG. 
Chapter 16, verses 14-28. 

Believe me, worse than Paul siiflfered may have to be 
suffered now. Those enemies wounded him with stones; 
there is a wounding with words, even worse than stones. 
What, then, must we do? he did not hate those who 
cast stones at him, but after they had dragged him out, 
he entered again into their city, to be a benefactor to 
those who had done him such wrongs. If thou also en- 
durest him who harshly insults thee, and has done thee 
wrongs, then hast thou too been stoned. Say not, I 
have done him no injury, for what injury had Paul done 
that he should be stoned? He was announcing a king- 
dom; he was bringing men away from error and bring, 
ing them to God; benefits, these, worthy of crowns, 
worthy of proclamation by voice of herald, worthy of a 
thousand good things — not of stones. And yet (far 
from resting) he did just the contrary. For this is the 
splendid victory. And they dragged him, it says. Thee 
too, it often drags, but be not thou angry; on the con- 
trary, preach thou the word with gentleness. Hath one 
insulted thee? Hold thy peace, and bless if thou canst; 
and thou hast preached the word, hast given a lesson of 
gentleness, a lesson of meekness. I know that many 
do not so smart under wounds, as they do under the 
blow which is inflicted by words; as indeed, the one 
wound the bodv receives, the other the soul. 

But let us not smart, or rather feeling the smart, let us 
endure. Do you not see the pugilists, how, with their 
heads sorely battered, they bite their teeth into their 
lips, and so bear their smart kindly? No need to 
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grind the teeth, no need to bite the lips. Eemember 
thy Master, and by the remembrance, thou hast, at once 
applied the remedy. Remember Paul: reflect that thou, 
the beaten, hast conquered, and he, the beater, is defeated ; 
and by this hast thou cured the whole. It is the turn- 
ing of the scale, a moment, and thou hast achieved the 
whole; be not hurried away, do not even move; thou hast 
extinguished the whole fire. Great eloquence of persua- 
sion there is in sufl'ering aught for Christ; thou preach- 
est not the word of faith, but thou preachest the word of 
patience. But you will say, the more he sees my gentle- 
ness, the more he sets upon me. Is it for this then thou 
art pained, that he increaseth thy rewards the more? But 
this is the way, thou sayest, to make him unbearable. 
This is mere pretext of thine own littleness of mind; on 
the contrary, the other is the way to make him unbear- 
able, namely^j that thou avenge thyself. * * * 

When the wild beast is most savage, then we all flee; 
so should we also flee from him who is angry. Think 
not this is an honor to him, for is it an honor we sliow to 
the wild beast and to madmen when we turn aside out 
of their way? By no means; it is a dishonor and a 
^corn; or rather not dishonor and scorn, but compassion 
and humanity. Seest thou not how the sailors, when the 
wind blows violently, take down their sails, that the ves- 
sel may not sink? Now, when the horses have run away 
with theirfdriver, he only drives them into the open plain, 
and does not pull against them, that he may not vol* 
untarily exhaust his strength. This do thou also. Wrath 
is a fire; it is a quick flame, needing fuel; do not supply 
food to the fire, and thou hast soon extinguished the 
evil. An^er has no power of itself; there must be 

14 
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another to feed it. For thee there is no excuse. He is 
possessed with madness and knows not what he does, 
but when thou, seeing what he is, fallest into the same 
evil, and art not brought to thy right senses by the sight, 
what excuse can there be for thee? If coming to a feast 
thou see at the very outset of the feast, some one drunken 
and acting unseemly, would not he, who, after seeing 
him, makes himself drunk, be much more inexcusable? 
Just so it is here. Do we think it any excuse to say, I 
was not the first to begin. This is against us, that even 
the sight of the other, in that condition, did not bring 
us to our right senses. 

It is just as if one should say: I did not murder 
him first; for this very thing makes thee deserving of 
punishment, that even upon the warning of such a spec- 
tacle thou didst not restrain thyself. If thou shouldst 
see the drunken man in the act of vomiting, retching, 
bursting, his eyes strained, filling the table with his 
filthiness, everybody hurrying out of his way, and then 
shouldst fall into the same state thyself, wouldst thou not 
be more hateful ? Like him, is he that is in passion, 
more than he. who vomits; he has his veins distended, 
his eyes inflamed, his bowels racked; he vomits forth 
words more filthy than that food, all crude what he utters, 
nothing duly digested, for his passion will not let it be. 
But as, in that case, excess of fumes, making an uproar 
in the stomach, often ejects all its contents, so here, ex- 
cess of heat, making a tumult in the soul, suffers him 
not to conceal what it were right to leave unsaid, but 
things fit and unfit to be spoken he says all alike, not 
putting the hearers, but himself, to shame. * ^ * 
The abusive man is' filthier than the dog that returns to 
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his vomit; for if, indeed, haviog vomited once, he were 
done with it, he would not be like the dog; but if he 
vomits the same things again, it is plain he does so from 
having eaten the same again. What then is more abom- 
inable tlian such an one ? What more iilthy than that 
mouth which chews such food ? And yet this is a work 
of nature, but the other not — or rather, both the one 
and the other are contrary to nature. 

Now, since it is not according to nature to be cause- 
lessly abusive, but against nature, he speaks nothing 
then like a man, but part as a beast, part as a madman. 
As then the disease of the body is contrary to nature, so 
also is this: and to show that this is contrary to nature? 
if he shall contin ne in it he will perish by little and lit- 
tle; but if he continue in that which is natural he will 
not perish. I had rather sit at table with a man who 
eats dirt than with one who speaks such words. See ye 
not the swine devouring dung? So also do these. For 
what is more stinking than the words which abusive 
men utter? It is their study to speak nothing whole- 
some, nothing pure; but whatever is base, whatever is 
unseemly, that they study both to do and say; anti what 
is worse, they think to disgrace others, while they in fact 
are disgracing themselves. For that it is themselves they 
disgrace is plain. 

THE APOSTLES, PATTERNS OF GEKTLEKESS. 
Chapter 15. verses 1-12. 

Gentleness is everywhere a great good : gentleness, I 
say, not stupid indifference; gentleness, not adulation; 
for between these things there is great difference. Noth- 
ing ruffled Paul, nothing discomposed Peter. When 
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thou hast convincing proofs, why lose thy temper, 
to render these of no effect? It is impossible for one 
who is out of temper, even to persuade. Yesterday, also, 
pe discoursed about anger; but tliere is no reason 
why we should not to-day also; perchance a second ex- 
hortation coming directly after the first, will effect 
somewhat. For, indeed, a medicine, though of virtue to 
heal a wound, unless it be constantly renewed, mars all. 
And think not our continual discoveries about the same 
thing is a condemning of you; for if we condemned 
you we should not discourse; but now, hoping that you 
will gain much, we speak these things. Would, indeed, 
that we did speak constantly of the same things; would 
that there were no other subject of our discourses, than 
how we might overcome our passions. For is it not 
contrary to all reason, that while emperors living in 
luxury, and so great honor, have no subject of discourse 
either while sitting at table, or at any other time, save 
only how to overcome their enemies? and therefore it 
is, that they hold their assemblies every day, and ap- 
point generals and soldiers, and demand taxes and 
tributes; and that of all state affairs, the moving causes 
are these two: the overcoming of those who make war 
on them, and the establishing of their subjects in peace. 
We have no mind for such themes as this, nor ever 
even dream of conversing upon them ; but how we may buy 
land, or purchase slaves, and make our property greater; 
these are the subjects we can talk about every day, and 
never be tired of them; while concerning things in our- 
selves, and really our own, we neither wish to speak our- 
selves, nor so much as dream of tolerating advice, nor 
of enduring to hear others speaking about them. But 
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answer me, what do you talk about? About dinner? 
Why, that is a subject for cooks. Of money? Nay, that 
is a theme for hucksters and merchants. Of buildings? 
That belongs to carpenters and builders. Of land? Tliat 
talk is for husbandmen. But for us there is no other 
proper business, save this, how we may make wealth for 
the soul. Then, let not the discourse be wearisome to 
you. Why is it that none finds fault with the physician 
for always discoursing of the healing art, nor with peo- 
ple of other crafts for talking about their peculiar arts? 
If, indeed, the mastery over our passions were really 
achieved so that there was no need of putting us in 
mind, we might reasonably be taxed with ambition and 
display; or rather not them either. For even if it were 
gained, for all that, there would be need of discoursing, 
that one might not relapse and remain uncorrected, as, in 
fact, physicians discourse to the sick not only, but also 
to the whole; and they have books on this subject, on the 
one part how to free from disease, on the other how to 
preserve health. So that even if we are well, still we 
must not give over, but must do all in order to the pre- 
serving of our health. And when we are sick there is a 
twofold necessity for advice: first, that we may be; sec- 
ondly, that having been freed, we may not fall into it 
again. Well, then, we are discoursing now by the method 
of treating the sick, not by the rules for the treatment 
of the healthy. 

How, then^ may one root out this evil passion? How 
subdue this violent fever? Let us see whence it had its 
birth, and let us remove the cause. Wiience is it wont 
to arise? From arrogance and much haughtiness. This 
cause then let us remove, and the disease is removed to- 
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getlier withit. But what is arrogance? Whence does 
it arise? For, perhaps we will have to go back to a still 
higher origin. But whatever course the reason of the 
thing may point out, that let us take, that we may go to 
the bottom of the mischief, and pluck it up by the roots. 
Whence, then, comes arrogance? From our not looking 
into our own concerns, but instead of that, busying our- 
selves about the nature of land, though we are not hus- 
bandmen, and the nature of gold, though we are not 
merchants; and ex)ncerning clothing; but everything 
else evil to ourselves and our nature, we never look at. 
And who, you will say, is ignorant of his own nature? 
Many, perhaps all, save a few; and if ye will, I will 
show thee proof of it. For tell, what is man? If one 
were asked will he be able to answer outright to the 
question, in what he diflfers from the brutes, in what he 
is akin to the heavenly inhabitants? what can be made of 
man? For, as in the case of any other material, so also 
in this case, man is the subject-matter, but of this can 
be made either an angel or a beast. Does not this seem 
a strange saying? Yet the Scripture sayeth he is the 
angel of the Lord ; again, ye generation of vipers, ye are 
gods! 

WHICH SECT MUST I JOIN ? 
Homily 33, Acts 15, v. lS-83. 

I wish to become a Christian, but know not whom to 
join; there is much fighting and faction among you; 
much confusion; which doctrine am I to choose ? How 
shall we answer him ? Each of you asserts: I speak 
the truth. No doubt tliis is in our favor, for if we 
told you to be persuaded by arguments, you might 
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well be perplexed; but if we bid you to believe the 
Scriptures, and these are simple and true, the decision is 
easy for you. If any agree with the Scriptures, he is a 
Christian; if any fight against them, he is far from this 
rule. But which of them am I to believe, knowing, as 
I do, nothing at all of the Scriptures ? All allege 4:he 
same thing for themselves. What, then, if the one come 
and say: the Scripture has this and the other — that the 
Scripture has something difierent, and ye interpret the 
Scriptures diversely, dragging their sense each his own 
way? And you, then, I ask, have you no understanding, 
no judgment ? And how should I be able to decide, says 
he, I, who do not know how to judge of your doctrines ? 
I wish to become a learner, and you are making me forth- 
with a teacher. If he says this, what say you we are to 
answer him ? How are we to persuade him ? 

Let us ask whether all this be not mere pretense and 
subterfuge? Let us ask whether he has decided against 
tlie heathen, that they are wrong? The fact he will as- 
suredly affirm, for of course, if he had not so decided, 
he would not have come to inquire about our matters : 
let us ask the grounds on which he has decided, for to be 
sure, he has not settled the matter out of hand. Clearly 
he will say, because their gods are creatures, and are 
not the uncreated God. Good; if, then, he finds this in 
the other parties, but among us the contrary, what ar- 
gument need we? We all confess that Christ is God. 
But let us see who fight (against tliis truth), and 
who not. Now, we affirming him to be God, speak of 
him things worthy of God: that he hath power, that he 
is not a slave, that he is free, that he doeth of himself; 
whereas, the others say the reverse. Again, I ask if 
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you would learn to be ^ physician * * * And yet 
anion^s; them are many diflferent doctrines. For if you 
accept without more ado just what you are told, this is 
not acting like a man: but if you have judgment and 
sense, you sliall assuredly know what is good. We af- 
firm the Son (to be God), we verify: but they aflSrm in 
deed, but (in fact) confess not. But to mention some- 
thing plainer: those have certain persons from whom 
they are called, openly shewing the name of the heresi- 
arch himself, and each heresy in like manner: with us, 
no man has given us a name, but the faith itself; how- 
ever this (talk of yours) is mere pretense and subter- 
fuge. 

For, answer me, how is it if you would buy a cloak, 
though ignorant of the art of weaving; how do you speak 
such words as these: " I do not know how to buy; they 
cheat me." But do all you can to learn, and so whatever 
else it be you would buy; but here you speak these 
words, for at this rate you will accept nothing at all. 
For, let there be one who has no religious doctrine what- 
ever, if he should say what you say about the Christians, 
— there is such a multitude of men, and they have dif- 
ferent doctrines; this a heatlien, that a Jew, and the 
other a Christian; no need to accept any doctrine what- 
ever, for they are at variance one with another. But I am 
u learner, and do not wish to be a judge; but if you have 
yielded so far as to pronounce against one doctrine, this 
pretext has no longer a place for you. For just as you 
were able to n^joot the spurious, so here^ also* having 
ovnue, you shall be able to prove what is profitable. For 
he that luvji not prv>nouneed against any doctrine at all, 
may oas^ily say this; but he that has pronounced against 
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any, though he has chosen none; by going on in the same 
way, will be able to see what he onght to do. 

Then let us not make pretexts and excuses, and all will 
be easy. For to show you tiiat all this is mere pretext 
and excuse, answer me this : Do you know what you 
ought to do, and what to leave undone? Then why do 
you not what you onght? Do that only right, and reason 
seek of God, and He will assuredly reveal it to thee. God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation, he that 
feareth Hiiri a :d worketh ii^hteousness, is accepted of 
Him. It can not be that he who hears without preju- 
dice should not be persuaded. For just as if there was a 
rule by which everything behooved to be put straight, it 
would not need much consideration, but it would be easv 
to detect the person who measures falsely; so is it here. 
Then how is it they do not see it at a glance? Many 
things are the cause of this : both preconceived opinions 
and human causes. The others, say you, say the same 
thing about us. How? For are we separate from the 
church? Have we our heresiarchs? 

Are we called after men — as one of them have Mar- 
cion, another Manichaeus, a third, Arius, for the author 
and leader of his sect? Whereas, if we do likewise re- 
ceive an appellation from any man, we do not take 
them that have been the authors of some heresy, but men 
that have presided over us, and governed the church. 
We have no masters upon the earth, God forbid I We 
have one Master, who is in heaven. " And these also " 
says he, " say the same." But there stands the name, 
accusing them, and stopping their mouths; how is it, 
there have been many heathen, and none of them have 
asked these questions, and among the philosophers, 
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there were these differences, and yet none of those hold- 
ing the right party was hindered thereby? Why did not 
those believers say, when tlie others raised these ques- 
tions, "Both these and those are Jews; which must we 
believe?" But they believed as they ought. Then let 
us also obey the laws of God, and do all things according 
to his good pleasure, that having virtuously passed this 
present life, we may he enabled to attain unto the good 
things promised to them that love him, by the grace 
and mercy of oar Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, domin- 
ion, honor, now and forever, world without end. Amen. 
" Now, Bob, this is a capital Protestant discourse, and 
how widely it differs from the modern Catholic. It is a 
most admirable one; you do not often meet wit>h a better 



one." 



LUXURY KUINS BODY AND MIND. 



Homily 36, Acts 16, verse 13-24. 

The sun has risen : has shot forth its bright beams on 
all sides, and roused up each person to his work; the 
husbandman goes forth with his spade, the smith with 
his hammer, and each artisan with his several instru- 
ments, and you will iind each handling his proper tools; 
the women also take each her distaff, or her we Ds; while 

the idler, like the swine, immediately at the iirst dawn 
goes forth to feed his belly, seeking how he may provide 
sumptuous fare. And yet it is only for brute beasts to 
be feeding from morning to night; and for them, be- 
cause their only use is to be slaughtered. Nay, even of 
the beasts, those which carry burdens and admit of be- 
'ng worked, go forth to their work while it is yet night. 
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Bi\t this man, rising from his bed when the noontide 
fiun has filled the raarket-place, and people are tired of 
their several works, then this man gets up, stretches 
himself out just as if he were a hog in fattening, having 
wasted the fairest part of the day in darkness. Then he 
sits on his bed a long time, often unable to lift himself 
up, from the last evening's debauch; and having wasted 
still more time in this listlessness, proceeds to adorn 
himself, and issues forth a spectacle of unseemliness, 
with nothing human about him, but with all theappear- 
ence of a beast with a human shape, his eyes red from 
the effect of wine. * * * 

If it chance that evil tidings are announced, he shows 
himself weaker than a girl ; if good, more silly than a 
child; on his face is a perpetual yawn. He is a mark 
for all that would do harm; if not for all men, at least 
for all^vil passions; and wrath easily excites such a man, 
and lust, and envy and all other passions; all flatter him, 
all pay court to him, rendering his soul weaker than it 
is already; and each day he goes on and on, adding to 
his disease. If he chance to fall into any difficulty in 
business, he becomes dust and ashes, and his silken gar- 
ments are of no help to him. 

We have not said all of this without a purpose, but to 
teach you that none of you should live idly and at ran- 
dom. For idleness and luxury are not conducive to health, 
to good reputation, to enjoyment. For who will not 
condemn such a man? Family, friends, kinsfolks, will 
say, he is indeed a very incumbrance of the ground. 
Such a man as this has come into the world to no pur- 
pose, but rather to ill purpose, against his own person, 
to his own ruin, and to the hurt of otliers. What more 
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miserable and wretched than a man who has nothing to 
do? Is it not worse than all the fetters in the world to 
be always gaping and yawning as one sits in the market- 
place, looking at the passers by! For the soul, as its 
nature is to be always on the move, can not endure to be 
at rest; God has made it to be a creature of action; to 
work is its very nature; to be idle is against its nature. 

For let us not judge of these things from those who 
are diseased, but let us put the thing itself to proof of 
fact. Nothing is more hurtful than leisure, and having 
nothing to do; indeed, therefore God hath laid on us a 
necessity of working; for idleness hurts everything. 
Even to the members of the body; inaction is a mischief. 
But as inaction is an evil so is activity in things which 
ought not to be done. So if the soul is inactive, or act- 
ive in wrong things, it loses its proper force. Then let 
us eschew both alike; both inaction, and the activity 
which is worse than inaction. And what may that be? 
Covetonsness, anger, envy, and the other passions. As 
regards these, let us make it our object to be inactive, in 
order that we may obtain the good things promised to 
us, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, &c. Amen. 

" Mars Dave, would that this sermon could be read, 
and practiced by every young man in the Souf. And 
the young women, too. It is such a good one. Really^ 
there can be no better one preached by mortal man 
than this. Why don't de preachers at times read these 
line sermons to the people? It would be a gi*eai im- 
provement on some uv their discourses. It would, upon 
my honor." 
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NO GBEATKR TORTURE THAN RANCOROUS FEELINGS. 

Homily 51, verses 8-20. 

What is more grievous than this madness, to be 
always smarting with pain, and ever swelling and in- 
flamed ? For such are the souls of the resentful; when 
they see him on whom they wish to be revenged, 
straightway it is as if a blow were struck them; if they 
hear his voice, they cower and tremble; if tliey be on 
their bed, tliey picture to themselves numberless re- 
venges, hanging, torturing, that enemy of theirs ; and 
if, besides all this, they see him also be in renown, oh, 
the misery they suffer I Forgive him the offense, and free 
thyself from the torment. Why continue always in a 
state of punishment, that thou mayest once punish him, 
and take thy revenge ? Why establish for thyself a 
hectic disease ? Why, when the wrath would fain de- 
part from thee, dost thou keep it back? Let it not re- 
main until the evening, says Paul. For like some eat- 
ing rot or moth, even so does it gnaw through the root 
of our understanding. Why shut up a beast within our 
bowels ? Better a serpent or an adder to lie within thy 
heart, than anger or resentment; for those, indeed, would 
soon have done with us; but this remains forever, fixing 
in us its fangs, instilling in us its poison, letting 
loose upon us an invading host of bitter thoughts. 
" That he should laugh me to scorn," say you " that he 
should despise me." O wretched, miserable man, 
wouldst thou not be ridiculed by thy fellow- servant, and 
wouldst thou be hated by thy master ? To be despised 
by him is more than thou canst bear. 

But thinkest thou not that God is indignant, because 
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thou ridiciilest Him, because thou disputest him, whea 
thou wilt not do as He bids thee? But that thine ene- 
my will not ridicule thee, is manifest from hence, that 
whereas, if thou follow up the revenge, great is the ridi- 
cule, fi^reat the contempt, for it is a mark of a little 
mind; on the contrary, it' thou forgive him, great is the 
admiration, for this is a mark of gentleness of soul. But 
you will say he knows not this. Let God know it, that 
thou mayst liave tlie greater reward. For He says, lend 
to those of whom ye expect not to receive. So let us 
also do good to those who do not even perceive that one 
is doing them good, that they may not, by returning to 
us praise or any other thing, lessen our reward. For 
when we receive nothing from men, then we shall re- 
ceive greater things from God. But what is more 
worthy of ridicule, what more paltry, than a soul which 
is always in anger, and wishing to take revenge? It is 
womanly, this disposition — it is babyish. For as the 
babies are angry even with lifeless things, and unless 
the mother beats the ground, they will not let go their 
anger; so do these persons wish to revenge themselves 
on those who have aggrieved them. Why, then, it is 
they who are worthy of ridicule ; for to be overcome by 
passion is the mark of a childish understanding, but to 
overcome it is a sign of manliness. 

Why, then, we are not the object of ridicule when we 
keep our temper, but they. It is not this that makes 
men contemptible — not to be conquered by passion ; what 
makes them contemptible is this — to be so afraid of 
ridicule from without, as on this account to choose to 
subject one's self to one's besetting passion, and to offend 
God, and take revenge on one's self. These things are 
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indeed worthy of ridicule. Let us flee, then. Let many 
say, that having done us numberless ills, he has suffered 
nothing in return; let him say that he might again fran- 
tically assault us (and having nothing to fear). Why, in 
no better way could he have proclaimed our virtue; no 
other words would he have sought if he had wished to 
praise us than those which he seems to say in abuse. 
Would that all men said these things of me: " He is a 
poor, tame creature; all men heap insults on him, but he 
bears it; all men trample on him, but he does not avenge 
himself." Would that they added, " neither if he wished 
to do so, could he," so that 1 might have praise from 
God, and not from men. Let them say, that it is for 
want of spirit that we do not avenge ourselves. This 
does not hurt, when God knows all; it does but cause 
our treasure to be in greater safety. 

EVIL DESIGNS OVERRULED FOR GOOD TO THE SAINTS. 

Such are God's ways of ordering things, that the very 
things by which we are hurt, by these same are we ben- 
efited. Thus it was with Joseph; his mistress sought to 
ruin him, and she seemed indeed to be contriving his 
ruin, but by her contriving she placed him in a place of 
safety; for the house where that wild beast (of a woman) 
was kept was a den, in comparison with which the prison 
was gentle. For while he was there, although he was 
looked up to and courted, he was in constant fear lest his 
mistress should set upon him, and worse than any prison 
was the fear that lay upon him; but after the accusation 
he was in security and peace, well rid of the' beast, of 
her lewdness and her machinations for his destruction; 
for it was better for him to keep company with human 
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creatures in miserable plight, than with a maddened 
mistress. Here he comforted himself, that for chastity's 
sake he had fallen into it. There he had been in dread, 
lest he should receive a death-blow to his soul; for noth- 
ing in the world is more annoying than a woman in 
love to a young man who will not meet her advances; 
nothing more detestable (than a woman in such a case), 
nothing more fell; all the bonds in the world are light 
to this, so that the fact was not that he got into prison, 
but that he got out of prison. She made his master his 
foe, but she made God his friend — brought him in closer 
relation to Him, who is indeed the true master. She 
cast him out of his stewardship in the family, but made 
him a familiar friend to that Master. 

Again, his brethren sold him; but they freed him from 
having enemies dwelling in the same house with him, from 
envy and much ill will, and from daily machinations for 
his ruin; they placed him far aloof from them that hated 
him. For what can be worse than this, to be compelled 
to dwell in the same house with brethren that envy one, 
to be an object of suspicion, to be a mark of evil designs? 
So that while they and she were severally seeking to 
compass their own ends, far other were the consequences 
working out the Providence of God for that just man. 
When he was in honor, then was he in danger; when he 
was in dishonor, then was he in safety. The eunuchs 
did not remember him, and right well it was they did not, 
that the occasion of his deliverence might be more glo- 
rious; that the whole might be ascribed, not to man's 
favor, but to God's Providence; that at the right moment, 
Pharaoh, reduced to need, might bring him out; that not 
as conferring, but as receiving a benefit, the king might 
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release him from the prison. It behooved to be no ser- 
vile gift, but that the king should be reduced to a neces- 
sity of doing this; it behooved that it should be made 
manifest what wisdom was in him. Therefore it is tliat 
the eunuch forgets him, that Egypt might not forget 
him; that the king might not be ignorant of him. 

NO ILL DESIGNS OF ENEMIES CAN HURT US; WE MAY HURT 

OURSELVES. 

Lo, I proclfiim and testify with a loud voice, more 
piercing than the trumpet — and were it possible to as- 
cend on high and cry aloud, I would not shrink from 
doing it — him that is a Christian, none of all the human 
bein.i;s that inhabit the earth, will have power to hurt. 
And why do I say human beings? Not even the Evil 
Spirit himself, the tyrant, the Devil, can do this, unless 
the man injure himself; be what it may which any one 
works, in vain he works it. For even as no human 
being can hurt an angel, if he were on earth, so neither 
can one human being hurt another human being. But 
neither again, will he himself be able to hurt another 
human being, so long as he is good. What then can be 
^qual to this, when neither to be hurt is possible, nor to 
hurt any other? For this thing is not less than the for- 
mer, the not wishing to hurt another. Why, that man is 
a kind of angel; yea, like God. For such is God; only, 
he indeed is such by nature, but this man by moral 
choice; neither to be hurt is possible, nor to hurt another. 
But this thing, this " not possible," think not that it is 
for want of any power — for the contrary to this is the 
want of power — no, I speak of the morally incompatible. 

For the divine nature is neither in itself susceptible 
15 
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of hurt, nor capable of hurting another, since this very 
thing in itself is a hurt. For in no other way do we 
linrt ourselves than by hurting another, and our greatest 
sins become such from our doing injury to ourselves. 
So, for this reason also, the Christian can^'not be hurt, 
namely, because neither can he hurt. But how in hurt- 
ing others, we hurt ourselves; come, let us take this say- 
ing in hand for examination in detail. Let a man wrong 
another, insult or overreach; whom then has he hurt? Is 
it not himsell' first ? This is plain to every one; For to 
the one the damage is in money; to himself it is in the 
soul; to destruction and to punisliment. Again, let 
another be envious; to its own author first it does incal- 
culable hurt. "Yes, but to another, also." True, but 
nothing worth considering; or rather, not even a little; 
nav, it even benefits him. For let there be — as the 
M hole matter lies in these examples — let there be some 
yctQT man, having but little property, and barely pro- 
vided with necessary food, and another rich and wealthy, 
and having much power, and then let him take the poor 
man's property, and strip him naked, and give him up to 
starvation, while he shall luxuriate in what he has un- 
justly taken from the other; not only has he not hurt 
that man at all, he has even benefited him, while him- 
self he has not only not benefited, but even hurt; for 
how should it be otherwise ? 

In the first place, harassed by an evil conscience, and 
day by day condemning himself, a^d being condemned 
by all men; and then, secondly, in the judgment to 
come. But the other, how is he benefited? Because to 
sufter ill and bear it nobly, is great gain ; for it is a 
doing away with sins; this sufiering of ill, it is a train- 
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ing to philosophy; it is a discipline of virtue. Let us 
see which of the two is in evil case — this man or that. 
For the one, if he be a man of well ordered mind, will 
bear it nobly; the other will every day be in a tremor 
and misgiving; which then ^s hurt? This man or that? 
" Yon talk idly," says one,^ " for when a man has nothing 
to eat, and is forced to bewail himself, and to feel him- 
self very wretched, or comes and begs, and gets nothing, 
is not that a ruining of both soul and body? " No, it is 
you that talk idly; for I show facts in proof. For say, 
does none of the rich feel hi mself wretched ? What then ? 
Is poverty the cause of his wretchedness? But he does 
not starve. And what of that? The greater is the pun- 
ishment; when having riches he does this. 

For neither does wealth make a man strong-minded 
nor poverty make him weak; otherwise none of those 
living in wealth would pass a wretched life, nor any of 
those in poverty, curse his fate. But that yours indeed 
is the idle talk, I will make manifest to you from hence: 
Was Paul in poverty or in wealth? Did he suflFer hun- 
ger, or did he not? You may hear himself saying, I 
hunger and thirst. Did the Prophets suffer hunger, or 
did they not? They, too. had a hard time of it. " Again 
you fetch up Paul to me; again the Prophets, some ten 
or twenty men." But whence shall I fetch examples? 
" Show me, from the many, some who bear ills nobly." 
But the rare is ever such; however, if you will, let us ex 
amine the matter as it is in itself. Let us see whose is 
the greater and sharper care; whose the more easy to 
bear. The one is solicitous about his necessary food, the 
other about numberless matters freed from that care 
The rich man is not afraid on the score of hunger, but 
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he is afraid about other things; oftentimes for his very 

life. The poor man is not free from anxiety about food, 

but he is free from oth er anxieties; he has safety, has 

quietness, has security. 

* 

COMMENTS. 

*' Now, Dave, I have read to you select pieces from 
Chrysostom's Homilies on Acts. What do you think of 

them ? " 

" I admire them greatly. No homilies or sermons 
more instrucjtive or more beautiful, or pointed. How 
plainly he talks to his church; and all things that lie 
ever saw or heard, he uses as illustration. 

" It surprises me to see his wonderful resource in illus- 
trating his subjects. Plants and flowers, things bad and 
good, all, he brings forward to illustrate his subjects. 

" Again, how different is his method of instructing his 
clmrch, from the method of the bishops of the Catholic 
cliurch of to-day; urging, begging, pleading with them 
to search the Scriptures, to study them. Nothing is 
said about tradition, the fathers, the councils; but study 
the word of God, and practice what you studj'. 

" His great forte is charity. Almost every sermon 
breathes of charity. The greatest defect is, he has so 
little to say about faith, justification by faith. Very 
little, indeed, is said by him about this great and funda- 
mental doctrine. But I do love this father; his character 
is pure and spotless; he led a life of self-sacrifice. He 
talked to his congregation with as much sincerity as Paul 
did, and then his final suffering and triumphant death. 
He is universally loved by all Christendom. Claimed as 
the head of the Eastern or Greek church by all Kussia; 
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his bones, I believe, are buried in St. Peter's, at Eome. 
All Protestants love him. In fact he is universally be- 
loved by all true Cln'istians." 

" Now, Bob, let this do for the present. I am de- 
lighted with my visit; we have liad a sweet time, a pre- 
cious time. I think I must build me a cottage at Van- 
cluse, and spend some time there in reading and study. 
Uncle Billy will take care of it when I am away. For 
I have rambled so much, that at times I must go to the 
cities and the mountains. Habit is so powerful, I can 
not all the time live at one place, as you do. But I have 
become so habituated to traveling, that at times I am so 
restless that I must ramble. But when my cottage is 
liniihed at Yancluse, I will try and spend much time 
there, and you must often visit me, and we will talk and 
read about matters which pertain to eternal life. We 
do agree in one thing, Bob, and that is, we are satisfied 
that happiness can not be found in this life, hunt it as 
diligently as one may, in the pursuit of wealth or fame. 
But we do believe it is beyond the grave — where Christ 
is, and nowhere else. And we are content to study and 
read, and write, hoping to benefit others. But what a 
delightful time I have had. Bob, these beautiful autumnal 
days. I will ever remember them. And where we are 
happy, there we love to linger." 

•' Yes, Dave, I can fully reciprocate; for I have enjoyed 
your unexpected visit very much, I do assure .you; and 
hope that you will soon come back again, and pay me 
other visits; in fact there is no use in your building at 
Vaucluse; you can live with me." 

"Yes, but Bob, you have yet hopes of matrimony; 
and you may yet bring a young wife to Shady Side, 
more beautiful and charming than Betty.'' 
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« Hardly." 

" Good-by Bob." 

^' Good-by Dave." 

" Good-by Uncle Billy." 

"Amen and amen," says Uncle Billy, " Praise de Lord 
for readin' Kempis and Chrysostom to me. Do come back 
soon, Mars Dave, and read good books agin. Bless God, 
Mars Dave, good-by." 

"Good-b/Uncle^Billy." 



CHAPTER VIL 

CHRYSOSTOM'S HOMILIES ON CORINTHIANS. 

THE apostle's VICTORY OVER WORLDLY WISDOM. 

1 Cor, chapter 1, verse 17. 

Let US charge the Apostles with want of learning, for 
this same charge is praise. And when they say that the 
apostles were rude, let us follow up the remarks, and 
say, they were also untaught, and unlettered, and poor, 
and vile, and wanting in acuteness, and insignificant 
persons. It is not a slander on the Apostles to say so, 
but it is even a glory that, being such, they should have 
outshone the whole world. For these untrained, and rude, 
and illiterate men, as completely vanquished the wise, 
and powerful, and the tyrants, and those who flourished 
in wealth and glory, and all outward good things, as 
though they had not been men at all ; from whence it is 
manifest, that great is the power of the cross; and that 
these things were done by no human strength. For the 
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results do not keep the course of human nature, rather 
the good done was above human nature; now when 
anything takes place above nature, and exceedingly 
above it, on the side of rectitude and utility, it is quite 
plain that these things are done by some divine power 
and co-operation. And observe: coming from the far 
distant country of Palestine^ and having beaten off their 
own ground the philosophers, the masters of oratory, tlie 
skillful debaters alone prevailed against them for a short 
space of time; in the midst of many perils, the opposition 
of peoples and kings, the striving of nature herself, 
length of time, the vehement resistance of inveterate 
custom, demons in arms, the devil in battle arrayed, 
stirring up all kings, rulers, and people, nations, cities, 
barbarians, Greeks, philosophers, orators, sophists, his- 
torians, laws, tribunals, divers kinds of punishments, 
deaths innumerable, and of all sorts. But nevertheless, 
all these were confuted, and gave way when the fisher- 
men S{^ake; just like the light dust, which can not bear 
the rush of violent winds. Now what I say is, let us 
learn thus to dispute with the Gi'eeks, that we be not 
like beasts and cattle, but prepared as concerning the 
hope within us. And let us pause for a while to work 
out this topic, no unimportant one, and let us say to 
them.: How did the weak overcome the strong — the 
twelve the world? Not by using the same armor, but 
in nakedness, contending with men in arms. 

For, say, if twelve men, unskilled in matters of war, 
were to leap into an immense and armed host of sol- 
diers, themselves not only unarmed but of weak frames 
also, and to receive no harm from them, nor yet be 
wounded, though assailed with ten thousand weapons; 
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if, while the darts were piercing them through, with bare 
naked body they overthrew all of their foes, using no 
weapons, but striking with the hand, and in conclusion 
killed some, and others took captive and led away, them- 
selves receiving not so much .as a wound, would anyone 
have ever said the thing is of man? And yet the trophy 
of the Apostles is mnch more wonderful tlian that. For 
a naked man's escaping a wound is not so wonderful by 
far, as that the ordinary and unlettered, that a fisherman, 
should overcome such a body of talent, and neither for 
fewness, nor for poverty, nor for dangers, nor for prepos- 
session of habit, nor for no great austerity of the pre- 
cepts given in charge, nor for the daily deaths, nor for 
the multitude of those who were deceived, nor for the 
great reputation of the deceivers, be turned from his 
purpose. 

Let this, I say, be aur way of overpowering them, and 
of conductinoj our warfare at/ainst them: and let us be- 
fore all words astound them by our way of life. For 
this is the main battle, this is the unanswerable argument, 
the argument from actions. For though we give ten 
thousand precepts of philosophy in words, if we do not 
exhibit in life a better character than theirs, the gain is 
nothing. For it is not what is said that draws their at- 
tention, but their inquiry is, what we do; and they say. 
Do thou first obey thine own words, and then admonish 
others. But if, while thou sayest. Infinite, are the bless- 
ings in the world to come, thou seem thyself nailed 
down to this world, just as if no such thing existed, thy 
works to me are more creditable than thy words. For 
when I see thee seizing other men's goods, weeping im- 
moderately over the departed, doing ill in many other 
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tilings, how shall I believe thee that there is a resurrec- 
tion? And what if men utter not this in words? They 
think it, and turn it often in their minds. And this is 
what stay^s the unbelievers from becoming Christians. 

Let us win them, therefore, by our life. Many, even 
among the untaught, Jiave in that way astounded the 
minds of philosophers, as having exhibited in themselves 
also that philosophy which lies in deeds, and uttered a 
voice clearer than a trumpet, by their modes of life and 
self-denial. For this is stronger than th^ tongue. But 
when I say one ought not to bear malice, and then do 
all sorts of malice to the Greeks, how shall I be able by 
words to win him, while by my deeds I am frightening 
him away? Let us catch them then by our mode of life; 
and by these souls let us build up the church, 'and of 
these let us amass our wealth. There is nothing to 
weigh against a soul, not even the whole world. So that 
although thou give countless treasure unto the poor, 
thou wilt do no such work as he who converteth one 
soul. For he that taketh forth the precious from the 
vile, shall be as my mouth; so He speaks. A great 
good it is, I grant, to have mercy on the poor; but it is 
nothing equal to the withdrawing from error. For he 
that doeth this, resembles Paul and Peter; we being 
permitted to take up their gospel, not with perils, such 
as they had; with endurance of famines and pestilences, 
and all other evils (for the present is a season of peace), 
but so as to display that diligence which cometh of zeal. 
For even while we sit at home, we may practice this 
kind of fishery. Who hath a friend or relative or inmate 
of his house, these things let him say and do, and he 
shall be a Peter and a Paul, 
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job's example. — A REFUGE IN DESPONDING THOUGHTS. 

Chapter 1, verses 11-84. 

Eememberest thou not Job's words at the misfortune 
of his children, which adorned that holy head more than 
10,000 crowns, and made proclamation louder than many 
trumpets? Dost thou make no account of the greatness 
of his misfortunes, of the unprecedented shipwreck, and 
of that strange and portentious tragedy? For thou 
possibly has lost one, or two or three; but he so many 
sons and daughters; and he that had many childrefi, 
suddenly became childless. And not even by degrees 
were his bowels wasted away, but at one sweep, all the 
fruit of his body was snatched from him. Nor was it 
by the common law of nature, when they had come to 
old age, but by a death both untimely and violent, and 
when he was not present, nor sitting by them, that at 
least by hearing their last words, he might have some 
consolation for so bitter an end as theirs. 

But contrary to all expectation, and without his knowl- 
edge of what took place, they were all at once over- 
whelmed, and their house became their grave and their 
snare. 

And not only their untimely death, but many things 
too besides there were to grieve him, such as their being 
all in the flower of their age, all virtuous, and loving, 
all together, that not one of either sex was left; that it 
befel them not by the common law of nature; that it 
came after so great a loss; tliat when he was unconscious 
of any sin on his part or theirs, he suffered these things. 
For each of these circumstances is enough-, even by itself, 
to disturb the mind. But when we find them concur- 
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ring together, imagine the height of those waves — how 
great the excess of tliat storm 1 And what in particular 
is greater, and even worse than his bereavement, he did 
not even know wherefore all these things happened. On 
this account, then, having no cause to assign for the mis- 
fortune, he assents to the good pleasure of God, and 
saith: The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; as it 
pleased the Lord, even so it happened; blessed is the name 
of the Lord forever. 

And these things he said when he saw himself, who 
had followed after all virtue, in the last extremity; but 
evil men and seducers prospering, luxurious, pampered 
on all sides. And he uttered no such word as it is likely 
that some of the weaker sort would have uttered: " Was 
it for this that I brought up my children and trained 
them with all exactness? For this did I open my house 
to all who passed by, that after those many courses ran 
in behalf of the needy, the naked, the orphan, I might 
receive this recompense?" But, instead of these, he of- 
fered up those words better than all sacrifice, saying, 
Naked came I into the world, out of my mother's womb, 
and naked shall I return thither. If, however, he rent 
his clothes and shaved his head, marvel not, for he was 
a father; and a loving father; and it was meet that both 
the compassion of his nature should be shown, and also 
the self-command of his spirit. Whereas, had he not 
done this, perhaps one would have thought this self-com- 
mand to be of mere sensibility. Therefore he indicates 
both his natural affection, and the exactness of his piety ; 
and in his grief he was not overthrown. 

Yea, and when his trial proceeded further, he is again 
adorned with other crowns, on account of his reply to 
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his wife, saying, If we have received good at the hands 
of the Lord, shall we not receive evil ? For, in fact, his 
wife was by this time the only one left, all his having 
been destroyed, both his children and his possessions, and 
his very body, and his wife, reserved to tempt and to 
ensnare him. And this indeed was the cause why the 
devil did not destroy her with the children, nor asked 
her death, because he expected that she would contribute 
much towards the ensnaring of that holy man. 

Therefore, he left her as a kind of implement, and a 
formidable one for himself. * * * 

For he, ever consoling his wife as she pressed upon 
liim, and putting her off, would speak as follows: 

" Wait a little longer, and there will soon be an end 
of these things.'' 

Reproaching him, therefore, she speaks: 

" Wilt thou now again say the same things? For a 
long time hath now run by, and no end of these things 
hath appeared." And observe her malice, that she 
makes no mention of the oxen, the sheep or the camels, 
as knowing that he was not very much vexed about 
these, but she goes at once to nature and reminds him 
of his children. For on their death she saw him both 
rending his clothes and shaving off his hair. And she 
said not, " thy children are dead," but very pathetically, 
" Thy memorial is perished from the earth, the thing for 
which thy children were desirable. For, if even now, 
after that the resurrection hath been made known, chil- 
dren are therefore longed for, because they preserve the 
memory of the departed." Wherefore also her curse be- 
comes from that consideration more bitter. For in that 
ease he that cursed said not, " Let his children be utterly 
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rooted ont," but "his memorial from the earth," thy 
Bons and thy daughters. Thus whereas, she said, the 
memorial, she again accurately makes mention of either 
sex. "But if thou," saith she, " carest not for these, at 
least consider what is mine — the pains of my wombi 
and labors, which I have endured in vain with sorrow." 
Now, what she means is this; I, who endured the more, 
am wronged for thy sake, and having undergone the 
toils, I am deprived of the fruit. 

And see how she neither makes express m3ntion of 
his loss of property, nor is silent about it, and hurries it 
by; but in that point of view in which it also might be 
most pathetically narrated, in that she covertly refers to 
it; for when she says: I, too, am a vagabond and a slave, 
going about from place to place, from house to house — 
she both hints at her loss and indicates her great dis- 
tress; these expressions being such as even to enhance 
the misfortune. For I come to the doors of others, 
says she, nor do I beg c n^y, but am a wanderer also, and 
serve a strange and unusual servitude, going round 
everywhere, and carrying about the tokens of ray calam- 
ity, and teaching all men of my woes; which is most 
piteous of all, to change house after house. And she 
stayed not even at these lamentations, but proceeded to 
say: Waiting for the sun when it shall set, and I shall 
rest from my miseries, and the pains that encompass me, 
by wliich I am now straitened. Thus that which is 
3weet to others, saith she, to behold the light, this to me 
is grievous ; but the night and the darkness is a desirable 
thing, for this only gives me rest from my toils, this be- 
cometh a comfort to my miseries. But speak somewhat 
against the Lord and die. Perceivest thou too, hei*e, her 
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crafty wickedness ? How she did not, even in the act 
of advising, at once introduce the deadly counsel, but 
having first pitifully related her misfortunes, and having 
drawn out the tragedy at length, she couches in a few 
words what she would recommend, and doth not even 
declare it plainly, but throwing a shade over that, she 
holds out to him the deliverance which he greatly longed 
for, and promises death, the thing which he then most 
of all desired. 

And mark from this also, the malice of the devil: 
that because he knew the desire of Job toward God, he 
suffers not his wife to accuse God, lest he should at once 
turn away from her as an enemy. For this cause she 
nowhere mentions Him, but the actual calamities she is 
continuallv haroins: on. 

And do thou, besides what hath been said, add the 
circumstances that it was a woman who gave this counsel, 
a wonderful orator to beguile the heedless. Many, at 
least, without external accidents, have been cast down by 
the counsel of women alone. What, then, did this bless- 
ed saint, firmer than adamant? Looking bitterly upon 
her, by his aspect, even before he spake, he repelled her 
devices, since she no doubt expected that she should ex- 
cite fountains of tears; but he became fiercer than a lion, 
full of wrath and indignation; not on account of his 
sufferings, but on account of her diabolical suggestions; 
and having signified his anger by his looks, in a subdued 
tone he gives his rebuke; for even in misfortunes, he 
kept his self-command. And what saith he? Why 
speakest thou as one of the foolish women? I have not 
so taught thee, saith he, I did not so nurture thee; and 
this is why I do not now recognize even mine own con- 
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sort. For these words are the counsel of a foolish woman, 
and of one beside herself. Seest thou not here an in- 
stance of wounding in moderation, and inflicting a blow 
just sufficient to cure the disease? 

Then after the infliction, he brings in advice sufficient 
on the other hand to console her, and very rational, thus 
speaking: If we have received our good things at the hand 
of the Lord, shall we not endure bur evil? For remem- 
ber, saith he, those former tilings, and make account of 
the author of them, and thou wilt bear even these nobly. 
Seest thou the chastened spirit of the man ? that he doth 
not at all impute his patience to his own courage, but 
saith it was part of the natural result of what happened? 
For in return, for what did God give us these former 
things? What recompense did he repay? None but 
from mere goodness; for they were a gift, not a recom- 
pense; a grace, not a reward. 

Well, then, let us bear these also nobly.. 

This discourse let us, both men and women, have writ- 
ten in our hearts, and let us engrave the words in our 
minds, both these and those before them; and by sketch- 
ing upon our minds as in a picture, the history of his suf- 
ferings, I mean the loss of his wealth, the bereavement of 
his children, the disease of his body, the reproaches, the 
mockings, the devices of his wife, the snare of the devil, 
in a word, all the calamities of that righteous man, and 
that with exactness, let us provide ourselves with a most 
ample port of refuge; that enduring all this nobly and 
thankfully, we may both in the present life cast ofl^ all 
despondency, and receive the rewards that belong to 
that good way of taking things; by the grace and mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to the Father, 
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with the Holy Ghost, be glory and power and honor 
now and forever, world without end. Amen. 

'* MonBtiis fine, Mars Dave, monstus fine. No bet- 
ter can be preached by any one." 

THE EXCELLENCY OF CHARITY — LOVE. 

Chapter 12, veree 3L 

Shew I unto you a more excellent way; meaning charity 
towards oui neighbors. Then intending to proceed to 
the discourse concerning it, and the encomium of this 
virtue, he first lowereth these by comparison with it, 
intimating that they are notliing without it, very con- 
siderately. For if he had at once discoursed of charity, 
and having said, I shew unto you a way, had added, 
*' but this is charity," and had not conducted his dis- 
course by way of comparison, some might possibly have 
scoflfed at what was said, not understanding clearly the 
force of the thing spoken of, but still gaping after these. 
Wherefore he doth not at once unfold it, but first excites 
the hearer by the promise, and saith, I shew unto you 
a more perfect way; and so having led him to desire it, 
he doth not even thus straightway proceed unto it, but 
augmenting still further and extending their desire, he 
discourses of these very things, and signifies that with- 
out it they are nothing; reducing them to the greatest 
necessity of loving one another; seeing, also, that 
from neglect of it, sprang that whicli caused all of their 
evils. So that in this respect also it iniglit justly 
appear great, if the gifts not only brought them not to- 
gether, but divided them even after union; but this, 
when many were so divided, is to reunite them bv a 
virliie of its own, and make them one body. This, liow- 
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ever, he doth not say at once, but what they chiefly 
longed for, that he sets down, as that this thing was a 
way to all the gifts with excellency. So that even if thoa 
wilt not love thy neighbor on the score of duty, yet for 
the sake of obtaining a better sign and an abundant gift, 
make charity welcome. 

And see where he first begins, from that which were 
marvelous in their eyes and great, the gift of tongues. 
And in bringing forward that gift, he mentions it, not 
just in the degree they had it in, but far more. For he 
did not say, if I speak with tongues, but (Chap. 13, v. 1) 
if I speak with the tongues of men of all nations, in 
every part of the world; and neither was he content 
with this amplification, but he likewise uses another^ 
much greater, adding the words, and of angels — and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

Dost thou see to what point he first exalted the gift? 
and to what afterwards he lowered and cast it down ? 
For neither did he simply say, " I am nothing," but I 
am become sounding brass, a thing senseless and inani- 
mate. But how sounding brass? Emitting a sound, in- 
deed, but at random and in vain, and for no good end. 
Since, besides my profiting nothing, I am counted by 
most men as one giving impertinent trouble, an annoying 
and wearisome kind of a person. Seest thou how one 
void of charity is like to things inanimate and senseless? 

Now, he here speaks of the tongues of angels, not in- 
vestiuir anscels with a bodv; but what he means is this: 
should I so even speak as angels are wont to discourse 
unto each other, without this I am nothing, nay, rather 
a burden and an annoyance. Thus (to mention one 

16 
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other example), where he sayeth, to Him every knee 
shall bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and 
things under the earth; he doth not say these things as 
if he invested angels with knees and bones — far from it; 
bnt it is their intense adoration which he intends to 
shadow out, by the fashion amongst us: so, also, here he 
calls it a tongue, not meaning an instrument of flesh, 
but intending to shadow out their converse with each 
other, by the manner which is known amongst us. 

Then in order that his discourse may be acceptable, 
he stops not at the gift of tongues, butproceeds also to 
the remaining gifts; and having depreciated all in the 
absence of charity, he then depicts her image. And 
because he preferred to conduct his argument by ampli- 
fication, he begins from the less, and ascends to the 
greater. For whereas, when he indicated their order, he 
placed the gift of tongues last, this he now numbers first; 
by degrees, I said ascending to the greater gifts. Thus 
having spoken of tongues, he proceeds immediately to 
prophecy; and this: 

Verse 2. And though I have the gift of prophecy. 

And this gift again with an excellency. For as in 
that case he mentioned not tongues, but the tongues of 
all mankind, and as he proceeded, those of angels, and 
thus signified that the gift was nothing without charity, 
80 also here he mentions not prophecy only, but the 
very highest prophecy; in that having said, Though I 
have prophecy, he added, and understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge; expressing this gift also with intensity. 

Then after this he also proceeds to the other gifts. 
And again, that he might not seem to weary them, nam- 
ing each one of the gifts, he sets down the mother and 
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fountain of them all, and this again with to excellency, 
thns: saying, And though I. have all faith. Neither 
was he content with this, but even that which Christ 
spake of as greatest, this also he added, saying, So that 
I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And consider how, again, here also he lowers 
the dignity of the tongues. For whereas, in regard to 
prophecy he signifies the great advantage arising from 
it, the understanding mysteries, and having all knowl- 
edge; and in regard to faith; no trifling work, even 
the removing mountains; in respect to tongues, on the 
other hand, having named the gift itself, only he 
quits it. 

But do thou, I pray, consider this also, how in brief 
he comprehended all gifts when he named prophecy 
and faith: for miracles are either in words or deeds. 
And how doth Christ say that the least part of faith is 
the being able to remove a mountain? for as though he 
was speaking of something very small, did he express 
liimself, wlien he said: If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed, ye shall say to this mountain, be thou re- 
moved, and it shall remove; whereas Paul sayeth, that this 
is all faith. What then must one say? Since this were 
a great thing, the removing a mountain, therefore also 
lie mentioned it, not as thougji all faith were only able 
to do this, but since this seemed to be great, to the 
grosser sort, because of the bulk of the outward mass; 
from this also he extols his subject. And what he saith 
is this: 

Though I have all faith, and though I Can remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

And though I give all my goods to feed the poor, and 
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though I give my body to be burned, and have not char- 
ity, I am nothing. 

Wonderful amplification! For even these things too 
he states, with another addition: in that he said not, " if 
I give to the poor half my goods, or two or three parts," 
but though I give all my goods. And he said not, give, 
but distribute in morsels, so that to the expense, may be 
added the ministering also with all care. 

And though I give my body to be burned; he saith 
not if I die, but this too with an excellency. 

For he names the most terrible of all deaths, the be- 
ing burnt alive, and sayeth, that even this, without char- 
ity, is no great thing; accordingly he subjoins, profiteth 
me nothing. 

But not even yet have I pointed out the whole of his 
excellency, until I bring forth the testimony of Christ, 
which was spoken concerning alms-giving and death. 
What then are his testimonies? To the rich man he 
sayeth, If thou wilt be perfect, sell all thou hast and give 
it to the poor, and come and follow me. And discours- 
ing likewise of love to one's neighbor, he sayeth: Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. Whence it is evident that in reference 
to God also this is greatest of all. Bat 1 declare, sayeth 
Paul, that even should we lay down oar life for God's' 
sake, and not merely lay it down, but so as even to be 
burned (for this is the meaning of, if I give my body to 
be burned), we shall have no great advantage if we love 
not our neighbor. Well, then, the saying that the gifts 
are of no great value without charity, is no marvel, since 
our gifts are of a secondary consideration to our way of 
life. At any rate, many have displayed gifts, and yet on 
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becoming vicious, have been punished; as those who 
prophesied in his name, and cast out many devils, and 
wrought many wonderful works — as Judas, the traitor 
while others exhibiting as believers a pure life, have 
needed nothing else in order to their salvation. 

"Wherefore, that the gifts should, as I said, require 
this, is no marvel; but that an exact life should avail 
nothing without it, this is what brings the intensity of 
expression strongly out, and causes great perplexity; 
especially too when Christ appears to adjudge his great 
rewards to both these; I mean to the giving up our pos- 
sessions, and to the perils of martyrdom. Hesaith: 
Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, shall find it; 
and whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I 
also confess before my Father which is in heaven. For 
great indeed is the labor of this achievement, and well 
nigh surpassing nature herself, and this is known to such 
as have had these crowns vouchsafed to them, and known 
full well. For no language can set it before us; so noble 
a soul doth the deed belong to, and so exceedingly won- 
derful is it. 

But nevertheless, this so wonderful thing, Paul said, 
was of no great profit without charity, even though it 
hath the giving up of one's goods joined with it. 
Wherefore, then, hath he thus spoken? This will I now 
endeavor to explain, first, having inquired of this: How 
is it possible, that one who gives all his goods to feed 
the poor, can be wanting in charity? I grant, indeed, 
he that is ready to be burned, and hath the gifts, may 
perhaps, possibly not have charity. What then are we 
to say? Either that he supposed an unreal case as real, 
which kind of thing he is ever wont to do, when he 
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intend8 to set before us something in excess, as when 
writing to the Galatians, he says: 

If we or ail angel from heaven preach any other gos- 
pel unto you than that ye have received, let him be ac- 
cursed. And yet neither was himself nor an angel 
about to do so; but to signify that he meant to carry the 
matter as far as possible, he set down even that which 
could never, by any means, happen. And again, when 
he writes to the Romans, and saith: Neither angels, nor 
principalities nor powers, shall be able to separate uft 
from the love of God; for neither was this about to be 
done by any angels; but here, too, he supposes a thing 
that was not; as indeed also what comes next, saying, 
nor any other creature, wliereas, there is no other crea- 
ture, for he has comprehended the whole creation, hav- 
ing spoken of all things, both above and below. ITever- 
tlieless, here also he mentions that which was not, by 
way of hypothesis, so as to show his exceeding great de- 
sire. Now the same thing he doth here also, saying, 
though man give all, and have not charity, it profit him 
nothing. 

Either then we may say this, or that his meaning is 
for those who give to be also joined closely to those who 
receive and not merely to join without sympathy, but in 
pity and condescension, bowing down, and grieving with 
the needy. For therefore also hath alms-giving been enact- 
ed by God; since He might have nourished the poor as 
well without this: but that he might bind us together 
unto charity, and that we might be thoroughly fervent 
toward each other, he commanded them to be nourished 
by us. Therefore one saith in another place also: A 
good word is better than a gift; and behold a word is 
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better than a gift; and behold a word is bejond a good 
gift. And He himself sayeth, I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice. For since it is usual, both for men to love 
those who are benefited by them, and for those who re- 
ceive benefits, to be more kindly toward their benefac- 
tors, he made this law, constituting it a bond of friend- 
ship. 

But the point proposed for inquiry above is, how, after 
Christ had said that both these belong to perfection, Paul 
afiSrms that those without charity are imperfect? Not 
contradicting Him, God forbid, but harmonizing with 
Him, and that exactly. For so in the case of the rich 
man, he said not merely: Sell thy goods and give to the 
poor, but he added, and come and follow Me. Now, not 
even the following Him proves any man a disciple of 
Christ so completely, as loving one another. For by this 
shall all men know, saith He, that ye are my disciples, 
if you love one another. And also when he saith, who- 
soever loseth his life for my sake, shall find it, and who- 
soever shall confess me before men, him will I also con- 
fess before my Father which is. in heaven. He means 
not this: that it is for any other motive than charity, but 
He declares the reward that is laid up for these labors. 
Since that along with martyrdom He requires also this, is 
what he elsewhere strongly intimates. Ye shall indeed 
drink of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with, i, e. ye shall be martyrs; ye shall be 
slain for my sake; but to sit on my right hand and on 
my left is not mine to give, saith He, but to those for 
whom it is prepared. 

Then, signifying for whom it is prepared, he calls them 
and saith, Whosoever among you will be chiet^ let him 
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be slave to you all, setting forth liiiraility and charity. 
And the charity which he requires is intense; wherefore 
he stopped not at this, but added — even as the Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to niinister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many; — pointing out 
that we ought so to love as even to be slain for our be- 
lov^ed. For this, above all, is to love him. Wherefore 
he saith to Peter, if thou lovest me, feed my sheep. 

And that ye may learn how great a work of virtue it is, 
let us sketch it out in word, since in deeds we see it nowhere 
appearing, and let us consider, if it were every wjiere in 
abundance, how great benefits would 6nsue; then there 
would be no need of laws, or tribunals, or punishments, 
or avenging, or any other such thing; since if all loved and 
were beloved, no man would injure another. Yea, mur- 
ders, and strifes, and wars, and divisions, and rapines, 
and frauds, and all evils, would be removed, and vice be 
unknown even in name. Miracles, however, would not 
have effected this; they rather puff up such as are not 
on their guard, unto vainglory and willfulness. 

Again; what is indeed the marvelous part of charity? 
All other good things have their evils yoked with them; 
as he that gives up his possessions is oftentimes puffed up 
on this account; the eloquent is affected with awildpas- 
sion for glory; the humble-minded on this very ground, 
not seldom thinks highly of himself in his conscience. 
But charity is free from every such mischief. For none 
could ever be lifted up against the person whom he loves. 
And do not, I pray, suppose one person only living, but 
all alike; and then wilt thou see its virtue. Or rather, if 
thou wilt, first suppose one single person beloved, and 
one living; loving, however, as it is meet to love. Why 
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he will so .live on earth as if it were lieaven; everywhere 
enjoying a calm, and wearing for himself innumerable 
crowns. For, both from envy, and wrath, and jealousy, 
apd pride, and vainglory, and evil concupiscence, and 
every profane love, and every distemper. Such a man 
will keep his own soul pure; yea, as no one would do 
himself an injury, so neither this man his neighbor. 
And being such he shall stand with Gabriel himself, 
even while he walks on the earth. 

Such, then, is he that hath charity. But he that works 
miracles, and hath perfect knowledge, without charity, 
though he raise ten thousand from the dead, will not be 
much profited, broken off as he is from all, and not en- 
during to mix himself up with any of his fellow servants. 
For no other cause than this did Christ say, that the sign 
of perfect love toward him, is the loving one's neighbor. 
For if thou lovest me, saith he, O Peter, more than 
these, feed my sheep. Dost thou see how covertly he 
intimates in what case this is grea^er than martyrdom ? 
For so, if any one had a beloved child, in whose behalf 
he would even give up his life, and some one were to 
love the father, but pay no regard whatsoever to the son, 
he would greatly incense the father; nor would he feel 
the love for himself, because of the overlooking his son. 
Now if this ensue in case of a father and son, much more 
in case of God and man. Since surely God is more lov- 
ing than any parent. 

Wherefore, having said the great and first command- 
ment is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, he added, 
and the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. And see how with nearly the same ex- 
cellency he demands also this. For as concerning God 
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he saith, with all thy heart; so concerning .thy neigh- 
bor, as thyself, which is tantamount to with all thy 
heart. 

Yea, and if this was duly observed, there would \>e 
neither slave nor free, neither ruler nor ruled, neither 
rich nor poor, neitlter small nor great: nor would any 
devil then have been known : I say not Satan only, but 
whatever other such spirit there be, nay, rather were 
there a hundred or ten thousand such, they \^ould have 
no power while charity existed. 

Far sooner would grass endure the application of fire, 
than the devil the flame of ohitfity. She is stronger 
than any wall; she is firmer than any adamant; or if thou 
canst name any material stronger than this, the firmness 
of love transcends them all. JTeither wealth nor poverty 
overcometh her; nay, rather there would be no poverty, 
no unbounded wealth, if there were love, but the good 
parts only from each estate. For from the one we should 
reap its abundance, from the other its freedom from 
care, and should neither have to undergo the anxiety of 
riches, nor the dread of poverty. 

And why do I mention the advantage arising from it? 
Yea, rather consider how great a blessing it is of itself 
to exercise love; what cheerfjilness it produces, in how 
great grace it establishes the soul; a thing which above 
all is a choice quality of it. For the other parts of virtue 
have each their trouble yoked to them: as fasting, tem- 
perance; watching, have envy; concupiscence, contempt. 
But love, along with the gain, has great pleasure, too, 
and no trouble, and like an industrious bee gathering 
the sweets from every flower, deposits them in the soul of 
him who loveth. Though anyone be a slave, it renders 
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slavery sweeter than liberty. For he who loveth, re- 
joiceth not so much in commanding as in being com- 
manded, although to command is sweet; but love changes 
the nature of things, and presents herself with all bless- 
ings in her hands, gentler than any mother, wealthier 
than any queen, and makes difficulties light and easy, 
making out virtue to be facile, but vice very bitter to us. 
As thus, to expend seems grievous, yet love makes it 
pleasant; to receive other men's goods, pleasant, but 
frames our minds to avoid it as evil. Again, to speak 
evil seems pleasant to all, but love, while she makes this 
out bitter, causeth speaking well to be pleasant; fornoth- 
ing is so sweet to us as to be praising one whom we 
love. Again, anger hath a kind of pleasure, but in this 
case no longer — rather all its sinews are taken away. 

Though he that is beloved should grieve him who 
loves him, anger nowhere shows itself; but tears and ex- 
hortations, and supplications; so far is love from being 
exasperated; and should she behold one in error, she 
mourns and is in pain; yet even this pain brings pleas- 
ure. For the tears and grief of love are sweeter than 
any mirth and joy. For instance, they that laugh are 
not so refreshed, as they that weep for their friends. 
And if thou doubt it, stop their tears; and they repine 
at it, no otherwise than as persons intolerably used. 
But there is, sayeth one, a profane pleasure in love. 
Avaunt, and hold thy peace, whoever thou art. For 
nothing is so pure from such pleasures as genuine 
love. 

For tell me not of this ordinary sort, the vnlgar and 
low-minded, and a disease rather than love. But of this 
which Paul seeks after, which considers the profit of 
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tbem that are loved; and thou that seeet that no fathers 
are so affectionate as persons of this stamp. And even 
as they who love many can not endure to spend it, but 
would with more pleasure be in straits than see their 
wealth diminishing; so too he that is kindly aflfected to- 
w^ards anyone, would choose to suffer ten thousand evils 
rather than see his beloved one injured. 

How then, saith one, did the Egyptian woman who 
loved Joseph, wish to injure him? Because she loved 
with this diabolical love; Joseph, however, loved not 
with this diabolical love, but with that love which Paul 
requires. Consider, then, how great a love his words 
were token of, and the action she was speaking of. In- 
sult uie and make me an adulteress, and wrong my hus- 
band, and overthrow all my house, and cast thyself out 
from thy confidence towards God ; which were expressions 
of one who, so far from loving him, did not even love 
herself. But, because he truly loved, he sought to avert 
her from all these, and to convince you that it was in 
anxiety for her; learn the nature of it from his advice; 
for he not only thrust her away, but also introduced an 
exhortation, capable of quenching every flame; namely, 
if, on my account, my master saith, he knoweth not 
anything which is in his house. 

He at once reminds her of her husband, that he might 
put her to shame. And he saith not thy husband, but 
my master, which was more apt to restrain her, and in- 
duce her to consider who she was, and of whom she was 
enamored — a mistress of a slave. "For, if he be lord, 
then art thou mistress. Be shamed, then, of familiarity 
with a servant, and consider whose wife thou art, and 
with whom thou wouldst be connected, and toward whom ; 
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tliou art becoming thankless and inconsiderate, and that 
I repay him greater good will." And see liow he ex- 
tols his benefits. For, since that barbarous and aban- 
doned woman could entertain no lofty sentiment; he 
shames her from human considerations, saying: He 
knoweth nothing through me, i, e., he is a great bene- 
factor to me, and I can not wound my patron in the 
tendercst part. He hath made me a second lord of his 
house, and no one hath been kept back from me but 
you. 

Here he endeavors to raise her mind, that so at any 
rate he might persuade her to be ashamed, and might 
signify the greatness of her honor. Nor did he stop 
even here, but likewise added a name sufficienc to re- 
strain her, saying: Because thou art his wife; and how 
shall I do this wickedness? But what sayest thou? 
That thy husband is not present, nor knoweth that he 
is wronged? But God will behold it. She, however, 
profited nothing by his advice, but still sought to attract 
him. For desiring to satiate her own frenzy, not through 
love of Joseph she did these things; and this is evident 
from what she did afterwards. As that she institutes a 
trial, and brings in an accusation, and bears false wit- 
ness, and exposes to a wild beast him that had done no 
wrong, and cast him into prison; or rather for her part, 
she even slew him in such a manner; did she arm the 
judge against him? What then? 

Was Joseph such as she was? Nay, certainly the con- 
trary, for he neither contradicted nor accused the 
woman. Yes, it may be said, for he would have been 
disbelieved. And yet he was greatly beloved ; and this 
is evident, not only from the beginning, but also from 
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the end. For had not his barbarian master loved him 
greatly, he would even have slain him, in his silence 
making no defense; but as he was an Egyptian and a 
ruler, and wronged in his marriage-bed as he supposed, 
and bv a servant to whom he had been so great a bene- 
factor. But all these things gave way to his regard for 
him, and the grace which God poured down upon him. 
And together with this grace and love he had also other, 
no small proofs, had he been minded to justify himself — 
the garments themselves. For if it were she to whom 
violence were done, her own vest should have been torn, 
her face lacerated, instead of her retaining his garments. 
But he heard, saith she, that I lifted up my voice, and 
left his garments and went out. And wherefore, then, 
didst thou take them from him, since unto one suffering 
violence, what was the one thing desirable? To be rid 
of the intruder. 

But not from these things alone, but also from the 
subsequent events, I shall be able to point out his good- 
will and his love. Yea, when he fell into the necessity 
of mentioning the case of his imprisonment, and re- 
maining there, he did not even then declare the whole 
course of the story. But what saith he? I, too, have done 
nothing, but indeed I was stolen out of the land of the 
Hebrews; and he nowhere mentions the adulteress, nor 
doth he plume himself on the matter, which would have 
been any one's feeling, if not for vainglory, yet so as not 
to have appeared cast down into that cell for an evil cause. 
For if men, in the act of doing wrong by no means ab- 
stain from blaming the same things, although to do so 
bririgs reproach; of what admiration is he not worthy, 
because, pure as he was, he did not mention the woman's 
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passion, nor make a show of her sin, nor when he 
ascended the throne and became ruler of all Egypt, re- 
member the wrong done by the woman, nor exact any 
punishment. 

Seest thou how he cared for lier? But her's was not 
love, but madness. For it was not Joseph that she 
loved, but she sought to fulfill her own lust. And the 
very words, too, if one would examine them accurately, 
were accompanied with wrath and great blood-thirsti- 
ness. For what saith she?" Thou "liast brought in a 
Hebrew servant to mock us; upbraiding her husband for 
the kindness; and she exhibited the garment, having be- 
come herself more savage than any wild beast; but not 
so he. And why speak I of his good will to her, when 
he was such, we know, towards his brethren who would 
slay him, and never said one harsh thing of them, either 
within doors or without? 

Therefore Paul saith that the love we are speaking of 
is the mother of all good things, and prefers it to mira- 
cles and all other gifts. For as where there are vest? 
and sandals of gold, we require some other garment, 
whereby to distinguish the king; but if we see the pur- 
ple and the diadem, we require no other sign of his roy- 
alty: just so here likewise, when the diadem of love is 
upon our head, it is enough to point out the genuine 
disciple of Christ, not to ourselves only, but also to the 
nnbelievers. 

For by this saith he, shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one 1ao another. So that this sign 
is greater surely than all signs, in that the disciple is recog 
nized by it. For though any should work ten thousand 
signs, but be at strife one with another, they will be a 
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scorn to the unbelievers. Just as if they do no sign, 
but love one another exactly, they will continue both 
reverenced and inviolable bv all men. Since Paul him- 
self we admire on this account, not for the dead whom he 
raised, nor for the lepers whom he cleansed, but because 
he said, Who is weak, and I am not weak ? Who is of- 
fended, and I burn not? For shouldst thou have ten 
thousand miracles to compare with this, thou wilt have 
nothing equal to it to say. Since Paul also himself 
said that a great reward was laid up for him, not because 
he wrousrht miracles, but because to the weak he became 
as weak. For what is my reward ? saith he. That 
when I preach the gospel, I may make the gospel with- 
out charge. And when he puts himself before the Apos- 
tles, he saith not, I have wrought miracles more abun- 
dant than they, but I have labored more abundantly than 
they. And even by famine was he willing to perish for 
the salvation of the disciples. For it was better for me 
to die, saith he, than that any man should make my 
glorying void; not because he wafe glorying, but that he 
might not seem to reproach them. 

For he nowhere is wont to glory in his own achieve- 
ments, when the season doth not call to it; but even if 
he be compelled so to do, he calleth himself a fool. But 
if he ever glory, it is in infirmities, in wrongs, in greatly 
sympathizing with those who are injured; even as here 
also he saith. Who is weak, and I am not weak? These 
words are greater even than perils. Wherefore also he 
sets them last, amplifying his discourse. 

Of what then must we be worthy, compared with him, 
who neither contemn wealth for our own sake, nor give 
np the superfluities of our goods? But not so, Paul; 
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but rather would he give tip both soul and body, that 
they who stoned and beat him with rods, might obtain 
the kingdom. For thus saith he, hath Christ taught 
rae to love; who left behind him the new commandment 
concerning love, which also Himself fulfilled in deed. 
For being Lord of all, and of that blessed nature. * * * 
Recollecting, therefore, in our minds all these things, 
both those of God and of man, let us emulate these high 
deeds, and possess ourselves of that which is all gifts, 
charity, that we may obtain both the present and future 
blessings; the which may we all obtain, through the 
grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c., &c. 

CHARITY, LOVE — (EXCELLENT.) 

Chapter 1\ verse 14. 
[A continuation of the same subject, Charity, from the previous homily.] 

Thus, whereas he had showed that both faith and 
knowledge, and prophecy, and tongues, and gifts, and 
healing, and a perfect life, and martyrdom, if love be 
absent, are no great advantage; of necessity he next 
makes an outline of its matchless beauty, adorning its 
image with the parts of virtue, as with a sort of colors, 
and putting together all its members with exactness. 
But do not thou hastily pass by, beloved, the things 
spoken, but examine each one of them with much care, 
that thou may est know both the treasure which is in 
the thing, and the art of the painter. Consider, for ex- 
ample, from what point he began, and what he set first 
as the cause of all its excellencies. And what is this? 
Long suffering. This is the root of all self-denial. 
Wherefore, also, a certain wise man said: A man that 
is long-suffering is abundant in understanding; but he 
17 
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that is hasty of spirit is mightily foolish. And compar- 
ing it too with a strong city, he said that it was more se- 
cure tlian that. For it is both an invisible weapon and 
a sort of impregnable tower, easily beating off all an- 
noyances. And, as a spark falling into the deep is easily 
quenched, so upon a long-suffering soul, whatever un- 
expected thing falls, this indeed, speedily vanishes, but 
the soul it disturbs not; for, of a truth, there is nothing 
so impenetrable as long suffering. You may talk of 
armies, money, horses, walls, arms, or anything else 
whatsoever; you will name nothing like long suffering. 
For he that is clad with those, oftentimes being over- 
come with anger, is upset, like a worthless child, and tills 
all with confusion and tempest. But this man, settled, 
MS it were, in a harbor, enjoys a profound calm. Though 
thou surround him with loss, thou hast not moved the 
rock; though thou bring insult on him, thou hast not 
shaken the tower; and though thou bruise him with 
stripes, thou hast not wounded the adamant. 

Yea, and therefore is he called long-suffering, because 
he has a kind of long and great soul. For that which is 
long is also called great. But this excellence is born of 
love, both to them who possess and to them who en- 
joy it, contributing no small advantage. For tell me not 
of those abandoned wretches, who, doing evil, and suf- 
fering none, become worse. * * * 

But Paul doth not stop here, but, wherefore he saith, 
beareth all things. From her long suffering, from her 
goodness; whether they be insults, or stripes or death, or 
whatsoever else. And this one may perceive from bless- 
ed David. For what could be more intolerable than to 
see a son rising up against him, and aiming at usurpa- 
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tion, and thirsting for a father's blood? Yet this did He, 
tliat blessed one, endure; not even so conld he bear to 
throw out one bitter word against the parricide; but even 
when he left all the rest to his captains, gave a strong 
injunction respecting his safety. For strong was the 
foundation of his love. * ^ * * » 

And that thou mayst clearly know how great a thing 
this is, hear how even Paul going before an unbelieving 
judge, made his defense. I think myself happy, saith 
he, having to answer for myself before thee. And these 
things he said not to flatter him — ^far from it — but wishing 
to gain him by his gentleness. And he did in part gain 
him, and he that was till then considered to be con- 
demned, took captive his judge, and the victory is con- 
fessed by the person himself who was made captive with 
a loud voice in the presence of all, sajang. Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian. What then saith Paul ? 
He spread his net the wider, and saith, I would to God 
that not only thou, but also all present, were that which 
I am, except these bonds. What sayest thou, O Paul? 
except these bonds? And what confidence remairis 
for thee, if thou art ashamed of these things, and 
flyest from them, and this before so great a multi- 
tude? Dost thou not everywhere in thy Epistles, boast 
of this matter, and call thyself a prisoner? Dost thou 
not everywhere carry about this chain in our sight as a 
diadem? 

What, then, has happened now, that thou deprecate 
these bonds? I deprecate them not, saith he, nor am 
I ashamed of them, but I condescend to their weakness. 
For they are not yet able to receive my glorying, and 1 
have learned from my Lord not to put a piece of new 
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cloth upon an old garment; therefore did I thus speak. 
For in fact, unto this time are they ill affected to onr 
doctrine, and abhor the cross. If, therefore, I should also 
add bonds, their hatred becometh greater; I removed 
these, therefore, that the other might be made accept- 
able. So it is, that to them it seems disgraceful to be 
bound, because they have not as yet tasted of the glory 
which is with us. One must therefore condescend, and 
they shall have learned self-denial; then will they know 
tlie beauty also of this iron, and the luster wliich comes 
of these bonds. Furthermore, discoursing with others, 
he even calls the thing free gift, saying, it is given to us 
by God, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer 
for his sake. But for the time then present, it was a 
^jreat thinsr for the hearers not to be ashamed of the 
cross, for which cause he goes on gradually. Thus, in- 
deed, doth any one introducing a person to a place, be- 
fore that he beholds the vestibule, compel him, yet 
standing without, to survey what is within; since in that 
way it will not even seem admirable unless one enters 
in, and so acquaint one's self with all. 

So, then, let us deal with the heathen sort; with con- 
descension, with love. For love is a great teacher, and 
able to withdraw men and to reform their character, and 
to lead them by the hand unto self-denial, and out of 
stones to make men. 

And if thou wouldst learn her power, bring me a man 
timid and fearful of every sound, and trembling at 
shadows; or passionate and harsh, and a wild beast 
rather than a man; or wanton and licentious, or endowed 
with any sort of wickedness, and deliver him into the 
hands of love, and introduce him to this school, and thou 
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wilt speedily see that cowardly and timid creature turned 
into a brave and magnanimous one, and venturing upon 
all things cheerfully. And what is wonderful, not from 
any change of nature do these things result, but in the 
coward soul itself love manifests her peculiar power; and 
it is much the same kind of result as if one should cause 
a leaden sword, not turned into steel, but continuing in 
the nature of lead, to do the work of steel. As thus : 
Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in a house, and un- 
practiced in toils and dangers, living a kind of remiss 
and easy life, and like a virgin in her chamber, so also 
he was compelled for the most part to sit within doors 
and keep the house, withdrawn from the forum and all 
tumults of the forum, and from all such matters, and 
ever continuing in ease and quietness. What then? 
After that the torch of love had set him on fire; see how 
it made this plain and home-keeping man apt to endure, 
and fond of toil. And of this hear not what I say, but 
what the patriarch himself saith; how finding fault with 
his kinsman, his words are: these twenty years I am 
with thee. And how hast thou been these twenty years? 
(for this he also adds,) Consumed by the heat in the day 
time and with the frost by night, and sleep departed from 
mine eyes. Thus speaks that plain man, keeping at 
home, and living that easy life. 

Again, that he was timid, is evident in that, expecting 
to see Esau, he was dead with fear. But see again, how 
this timid man becomes bolder than a lion, under the 
influence of love. For putting himself forward like 
some champion before the rest, he was ready to be 
first in receiving that savage and slaughter-breathing 
brother, as he supposed him to be, and with his own 
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body to purchase the safety of his wives; and him whom 
he feared and shuddered at, he desired to behold him- 
self foremost in the array. For his fear was not so strong 
as the affection for his wives. Seest thou how, being 
timid, he became suddenly adventurous, not by chang- 
ing his character, but being inviororated by love? For 
that after this also he was timid, is evi<lent by his 
changing from place to place. 

But let no man consider what has been said to be a 
charge against that just man: since bein^ timid is no 
reproach, for this is a man's nature; but the doing any- 
thing unseemly for timidity's sake. For it is possible 
for one that is timid by nature, to become courageous 
through piety. What did Moses? Did he not through 
fear of an Egyptian, fly and go away into banishment? 
Nevertheless this fugitive, who could not endure the 
menace of a single man, after that he tasted of the honey 
of love, nobly, and without compulsion from any man, 
was forward to perish together with them whom he loved. 
For if thou wilt forgive their sins, saith he, forgive; 
and if not, blot me also out of Thy book, which Thou 
hast written. 

Moreover, that love makes also the fierce, moderate, 
and the wanton, chaste, we have no longer any need of 
examples in this; this being evident to all. Though a 
man be more savage than any wild beast, no sheep so 
gentle as he is rendered by love. Thus, what could be 
more savage and frantic than Saul? But when his 
daughter let his enemies go, he uttered not against her 
even a bitter word. And he that unsparingly put to 
the sword all the priests for David's sake, seeing that his 
daughter had sent him away from the house, was not in- 
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dignant with her, even as far as words; and this when so 
great a fraud had been contrived against him; because 
he was restrained by the stronger bridle of love. 

Now, as moderation, so chastity, is an ordinary effect 
of love. If a man love his own wife as he ought to love, 
even though he be ever so much inclined to wantonness, 
he will not endure to look upon a woman on account of 
his affection for her. For love, saith one, is strong as 
death. So that from no other source doth wanton be- 
havior arise, than from want of love. 

Since, then, love is the artificer of all virtue, let us 
with all exactness implant her in our own souls, that she 
may produce for us many blessings, and that we may 
Jiave her fruit continually abounding, the fruit which is 
ever fresh and never decays. For thus shall we obtain 
no less than eternal blessings, which may we all obtain, 
through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
&c., &c. 

CHARITY. 
First Cor. chapter 13, verse 8. 

Wherefore also, he said, suffereth long to them that 
are at strife one with an other; is kind to them that stand 
mutually aloof, and bear a secret grudge; envieth not 
to them that look grudgingly on their superiors; vaunteth 
not itself to them that are separated; is not puffed up 
to them that boast themselves against others; doth not 
count it unseemly to them that are unwilling to conde- 
scend; seeketh not her own to them that overlook the 
rest; is not easily provoked: thinketh no evil to them 
that are insolent; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth to them again that are envious; beareth all 
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things to them that are treacherously dealt with ; hopeth 
all things to the despairing; endureth all things; never 
failetli to them that easily separate themselves. 

VAINGLORY— WEALTH. 
1 Cor. chapter 14, verse 19. 

Observe how moderate and free the Apostles were 
from all vainglory. Thus having, saith he, food and 
raiment, let ns be therewith content. Not like him 
of Sinope (Diogenes), who, clothed in rags, and living 
in a cask to no good end, astonished many, but profit- 
ed none. Whereas, Paul did none of these things (for 
neither had he an eye to ostentation), but w^as both 
clothed in ordinary apparel, with all decency, and lived 
in a house continually, and displayed all exactness in the 
practice of all other virtues, which the cynic despised, 
living impurely, and publicly disgracing himself, and 
dragged away by his mad passion for glory. For if any 
one asks the reason of his living in a cask, he will find 
no other but vainglory alone. But Paul also paid rent 
for the house wherein he abode at Rome. Although lie 
who was able to do these things far severer, could much 
more have had strength for this. But he looked not to 
glory, that savage monster, that fearful demon, that pest 
of the world, that poisonous viper. Since as that animal 
tears through the womb of her parent with her teeth, so 
also this passion tears in pieces him that begets it. 

By what means, then, may one find a remedy for this 
manifold distemper? By bringing forward those that 
have trodden it under foot, and with an eye to their 
image,' so ordering one's own life. For so the patriarch 
Abraham — nay, let none accuse me of tautology, if I 
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often make mention of him, and on all occasions — this 
being that which most of all shows him, and deprives 
them that refuse to imitate him of all excuse. For if we 
exhibit one doing well in this particular, and another in 
that, some one might say, that virtue is hardly to be at- 
tained. For that it is scarcely possible to succeed in all 
these things together, wherefore each one of the saints 
hath only performed a part. But when one and the 
same person is found to possess all, what excuse will 
they have, who, after the law and grace, are not able to 
attain unto tlie same measures with them that were be- 
fore the law and the gospel ? 

How, then, did this patriarch subdue and overcome 
this monster when he had a dispute with his nephew? 
For so it was, that coming off worst, and losing the 
first share, he was not vexed. But ye know that in such 
matters the shame is worse than the loss to the vulgar 
mind, and particularly when a person having all in his 
own power, as he had then, and having been the first to 
give honor, was not honored in return. Nevertheless, 
none of these things vexed him, but he was content to 
receive the second place, and when wronged by the young 
man, himself old, an uncle by a nephew, he was not in- 
dignant, nor took it ill, but loved him equally, and min- 
istered to him. Again, having been victorious in that 
great and terrible fight, and having mightily put to 
flight the barbarians, he doth not add show to victory, 
nor erect a trophy. For he wished to save only, not to 
exhibit himself. Again, he entertained strangers, yet 
did he not here act vainglorionsly, but himself both ran 
to them, and paid them worship, not as though he were 
giving, but receiving a benefit; and he called them lords, 
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without knowing who they are, who are come to him, 
and presents his wife in the place of a handmaiden. And 
in Egypt, too, before this, when he had appeared so ex- 
traordinary a person, and had received back this very ^ 
woman, his wife, and had enjoyed so great honor, he 
showeth it to no man. And though the inhabitants of 
the place called him prince, he himself even laid down 
the price of the sepulchre. 

And when he sent to betroth a wife for his son, he 
2«ve no command to speak in high and dignified terras 
of himself, but merely to bring the bride. 

Wilt thou examine, also, the conduct of those under 
grace, when from every side, great was the glory! of the 
doctrine flowing round them, and wilt thou see then, also, 
this passion cast out? Consider, I pray, this same Apostle 
who speaks these things; how he ever ascribes the whole 
to God; how of his sins he makes mention continually^; 
but of his good deeds, never; unless, perchance, it should 
be needful to correct the disciples; and even if he be com- 
pelled to do this, he calls the matter folly, and yields the 
first place to Peter; and is not ashamed to labor with 
Priscilla and Aquilla; and everywhere he is eager to 
show himself lowly; not in the market-place, nor stately 
walking, carrying crowds with him, but sitting himself 
down with the obscure. Wherefore, also, he said. But 
his bodily presence is weak, L ^., easy to be despised, 
and in not being accompanied with display. And again, I 
pray, that ye do not evil, not that we may appear ap- 
proved. And what marvel if he despises this glory? 
Seeing that he despises the glory of heaven, and the 
kingdom and hell, for that which was pleasing unto 
Christ; for he wishes himself to be accurst from Christ, 
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or the glory of Chriet. For, if he sayeth that h e is 
willing to suffer this for the Jew's sake, he saith it on 
this acconnt, that none of those without understanding' 
might think to take to himself the promises made to 
them. If, therefore, he were ready to pass by those 
tilings, what marvel is it, if he despise human things? 

But the men of our times are overwhelmed by all 
things; not by desire of glory only, but also on the other 
hand by insult, and fear of dishonor. Thus, should any 
one praise, it would paff thee up, and if he blame, it 
would cast thee down. And as weak bodies are by com- 
mon, so also souls which grovel on earth. For such, not 
poverty alone, but even 'wealth, destroys; not grief only, 
but likewise joy and prosperity, more than adversity. 
For poverty compels to be wise, but wealth leads on, 
oftentimes, into some great evil. And as men in a fever 
are hard to be pleased in many things, so also they that 
are depraved in mind on every side, ri^ceive hurt. 

Knowing, therefore, these things, let us not shun 
poverty; let us not admire riches; but prepare our soul 
to be sufficient for all estates. For so, any one building 
a house doth not consider how rain may descend, nor 
sun-beam light on it; but how it may be made capable 
of enduring all. And he again that builds a ship, doth 
not fashion and design anything to keep waves from 
breaking against it, or any tempest from rising in the 
sea; but that tfie sides of the ship may be ready to meet 
all. And again, he that cares for the body doth not 
look to this, that there may not be inequality in the 
temperature, but that the body may easily endure all 
these things. So accordingly let us act in respect to the 
soul; and neither be anxious to fly poverty nor to 
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become rich, but to regulate each of theiii for our own 
safety. 

Wherefore, letting alone these things, let iis render 
onr souls meet both for wealth and poverty. For, al- 
thoucrh no calamity, such as man is subject to, befall, 
which is for the most part impossible, even thus, better 
is he that seeks not wealth, but knows how to bear all 
tilings easily, than he that is always rich. 

And why? First, such an one hath his safety from 
within, but the other from without. And as he is a bet- 
ter soldier who trusts to his bodily powers and skill in 
lighting, than he that hath his strength in his armor 
only; so he that relies on his wedlth compared with him 
that is fenced in by his virtues, is inferior. Secondly-, 
because, even if he do not fall into poverty, it is impos- 
fiible that he should be without trouble. For wealth 
hath many storms and troubles; but not so virtue, but 
pleasure only and safety. Yea, and it pu^s a man out 
of the reach of them that lay snares for him; but wealth 
quite the contrary, rendering him easy to be attacked 
and taken. And as among animals, stags and hares are 
of all most easily taken, through their natural timidity^ 
but the wild boar, the bull, and the Hon, would not like- 
Iv throw themselves in the wav of the Hers in wait, 
just so one may see, in the case of the rich, and of them 
that live voluntarily in poverty. The one is like the 
lion, and the bull, the other like the stag and the hare. 
For whom doth not the rich man fear? Are there not 
robbers, potentates, enviers, informers, in a case where a 
man suspects his very domestics? 

And why, say T, when he is alive? Not even when 
dead, is he freed from the villiany of robbers7 nor hath 
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death power to set Him in safety; but the evil doers 
spoil him even when dead, so dangerous a thing is 
wealth. For we see that not only do they dig into 
houses, but they even burst open tombs and coffins. 
What then can be more wretched than this man, since 
not even death can furnish him with this security, but 
that wretched body, even when deprived of life, is not 
freed from the evils of life, those that commit such 
wickedness, to war even with dust and ashes, and much 
more srievouslv than when it was alive? For then 
it might be, entering his store house, they would remove 
his chests, but abstain from his person, and would not 
take so much as to strip the body itself; but now the 
accursed hands of the tomb- breakers do not even abstain 
from these, but move and turn it about, and with much 
cruelty insult it. For after it hath been committed to 
the ground, having stripped it, both of its covering of 
earth, and of that which its grave-clothes constitute, they 
leave it thus to be cast out. 

What foe, then, so deadly as wealth, which destroys 
both the very soul of the living, and insults the very 
body of the dead, and suffers it not even to lie buried in 
the ground, which is common, even to the condemned, 
and to them that have been taken in the vilest crimes? 
For of them that legislators having exacted the punish- 
ment of death, inquire no further; but of these, wealth, 
after death, exacts a most bitter punishment, exposing 
them naked and unburied — a dreadful and pitiable spec- 
tacle. Since even -those who suffer this awful sentence 
by the anger of their judges, do not suffer so grievously 
as these. For they indeed remain unburied the first 
and second day, and so are committed to the ground; but 
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these, when they are committed to the grouiid, are then 
stripped naked and insulted, and if the robbers depart 
without taking the cofSn, too, there is still no thanks to 
their wealth, but in this case also to their poverty; for 
she it is that guards it. Whereas, most assuredly, had 
we entrusted wealth with even so much as this, and 
leaving off to form it of stone, had forged it of gold, we 
should have lost this also. 

So faithless a thing is wealth, which belongs not so 
much to them that have it, as to them that endeavor to 
seize it. So that it is a superfluous argument which 
aims to show that wealth is an irresistible sort of evil, 
seeing that not even on the day of their death do its 
possessors obtain security. And yet who is not recon- 
ciled with the departed, whether it be wild beast or demon, 
or whatever else, the very sight being enough to bend 
even one who is altogether iron, and quite past feeling? 
Wherefore, you know that when one sees a corpse, though 
it be an enemy, public or private, whom he sees, yet he 
weeps for him as one of his dearest friends; and his 
wrath is extinguished with life, and pity is brought in. 
And it would be impossible in time of mourning, and 
carrying out to burial, to distinguish an enemy from a 
friend. So greatly do all men revere their common 
nature, and the customs which have been introduced re- 
specting it. But wealth, not even on obtaining this, re- 
mits her anger against her possessors' ; nay, it renders 
them that have been no wav wronged, enemies of the 
dead, if at least to strip the dead body be an act of per- 
sons very bitter and hostile. And nature, for her part, 
reconciles even his enemies to him then; but wealth 
niakes foes of them that have nothing to accuse him of, 
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and cruelly entreats the body in its utter desolation. 
And yet in that case there are many things which might 
lead one to pity; the fact of its being a corpse, its ina- 
bility to move, and tending to earth and corruption, the 
absence of any one to help; but none of these things 
soften those accursed wretches, because of the tyranny 
they are under from their base cupidity. For the pas- 
sion of covetousness, like some ruthless tyrant, is at 
hand, enjoining on them those inhuman commands, and 
having made wild beasts of them, so brings them to the 
tombs. Yea, like wild beasts attacking the dead, they 
would not even abstain from their flesh if their limbs 
were any way useful to them. Such is our judgment of 
wealth; to be insulted even after death, and deprived of 
sepulcher, whereof even the most desperate criminals 
partake. 

Are we still then, tell me, to be fond of so grievous an 
enemy? Nay, I beseech you, nay, my brethren ! But let 
us fly from it, without turning to look; and if it come 
into our hands, let us not keep it within, but bind it fast 
by the hands of the poor. For these are the bonds 
which have more power to hold it, and from those treas- 
ures it will nevermore escape; and so this faithless one 
abides for the time to come, faithful, tractable, tame, the 
right hand of mercy producing this effect on it. 

As I have said, then, if it ever come to us, let us hand 
it over to Mercy; but if it come not, let us not seek after 
it, nor fret ourselves, nor count its possessors happy; for 
what sort of a notion of happiness is this? unless thou 
wouldst say, that those who fight with beasts are to be 
envied, because thos3 high-priced animals are shut up 
and reserved by the 'proposers of such contests for them- 
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selves, not daring, however, themselves to approach or 
to touch them, but fearing and troubling Because of 
them. Something like this, I sav, is the case of the 
wealthy, when they have shut up their wealth in their 
treasuries, as it were some savage beast, and day by day 
receive from it innumerable wounds; in this latter un- 
like to the beasts; since they, when thou leadest them 
out, then, and not till then, hurt such as meet them; but 
this, when it is shut up and preserved, then destroys its 
possessors and hoarders. 

But let us make this beast tame; and it will be tame 
if we do not shut it up, but give it into the hands of all 
who are in need. So shall we reap from this quarter the 
greatest blessings, both living in the present life with 
safety^ and a good hope, and in the day that is to come^ 
standing with boldness; to which may we all attain, 
through the grace and mercy, &c., &c. 

"Bob, this is a ren)arkable sermon on wealth, and I 
do not believe it can be surpassed in denouncing wealth. 
We might call it a fierce phillipic against wealth. Such 
a variety of figures and illustrations he introduces, ren- 
ders it a most peculiar sermon." 

" Yes, Dave, I never heard or read such before, yet, 
he will hardly convince mankind that wealth is such a 
bad thing, for all are more or less striving after it." 

DECAY OF THE CHUKCH. 

Chapter 14, verse 13, 

For in trutl^i the church was a heaven in its primitive 
days, the Spirit leading the people in all things, and 
moving each one of the rulers, and making him inspired. 
But now we retain only the symbols of those gifts. /For 
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now also we speak two or three, and by course, and 
when one is silent, another begins. But these are only 
signs and memorials of f hose things. Wherefore, when 
we begin to speak, the people respond, " with thy Spir- 
it," indicating, tliat of old they thus -twed^o speak, -not 
of their own wisdom, but moved by the Spirit. But ^ 
not so now (I speak of mine own case so far): But the 
present church is like a woman who hath fallen from 
her former prosperous days, and in many respects re- 
tains the symbols only of that ancient prosperity; dis- 
playing indeed the repositories and caskets of her gold- 
en ornaments, but bereft of her wealth; such an one doth 
the present church resemble. And I say not this in 
respect of gifts: for this were nothing marvelous, if it 
were this only; but in respect also to life and virtue. 
Thus the list of her widows, and the choir of her vir- 
gins then gave great ornament to the churches; but 
now she is made desolate and void, and the tokens only 
jreinain. ' There are indeed widows now; there are also 
virgins; but they retain not that adornment which 
women should have who prepare themselves for such 
wrestlings. For both the special distinction of the vir- 
gin is, the caring for the things of God alone, and the 
waiting on him without distraction: and the widow's 
mark too, not so much the refusing a second marriage? 
as the other things, charity to the poor, hospitality, 
continuing instant in prayers, all those other things, 
W'hich Paul writing to Timothy requires with great ex- 
actness. One may see also the married women ex- 
hibiting among us great seemliness. But this is not 
the only thing required, but rather that sedulous at- 
tention to the needy, through which those women of old 

18 
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shone out more brightly; not as the generality now-a- 
days. For then instead of gold they were clothed with 
fair array of alms-giving; but pow having left off this, 
they are decked out on every side with cords of gold 
woven of the chain of tlieir sins. 

Shall I speak of another repository too, emptied of its 
hereditary splendor? They all met togetlier in old time, 
and sang psalms in common. This we do also now: but 
then among all was one sonl and one heart; but now 
not in one single soul can one see that unanimity; rather 
great is the warfare everywhere. 

Peace, even now to all, he that presides in the church 
prays for, entering, as it were, into his Father's house; 
but of this peace the name is frequent, but the reality 
nowhere. 

Then the very houses were churches; but now the very 
church is a house; or, rather worse than a house. For 
in a house one may see much good order; since both the 
mistress of the house is seated on her chair with all 
seemliness, and the maidens weave in silence, and each 
of the domestics hath his appointed task in hand. But 
here great is the tumult; great tiie confusion, and our 
assemblies differ in nothing from a vintner's shop; so 
loud is the laughter, so great the disturbance; as in baths, 
so in markets; the cry and tumult- is universal. And 
these things are here only, since elsewhere it is n(">t per- 
mitted, even to address our neighbor in the church, not 
even if one have received back a lono: absent friend; but 
these things are done without, and very properly. For 
the church is no barber's or perfumer's shop, nor any 
other merchant's warehouse in the market-place, but a 
place of angels, a place of archangels, a place of God — 
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heaven itself. As, therefore, if one had rent the heaven, 
and had brought thee in thither, though thou shouldst 
see thy father or thy brother, thou wonldst not venture 
to speak; so neither here ought one to utter any other 
sound but those which are spiritual. For, in truth, the 
things in this place are also a heaven. 

And if thou believest not, look to this table; call to 
mind for whose sake it is set, and why; consider who it 
is that is coming forth here; tremble with awe, eveir be- 
fore the time; for so, when one sees the throne only of 
a king, in heart he rises up, expecting the king's coming 
forth. And do thou, accordingly, thrill with awe, even 
before that thrilling moment; raise up thyself, and be- 
fore thou seest the veils drawn aside, and the choir of 
angels marching forth, ascend thou to the very heavens. 

But the uninitiated knows not these things. Well, 
then, it is necessary, with a view to himself, also, to in- 
troduce other topics. For neither towards him shall 
we want reasons of power to stir him up thoroughly, and 
cause him to soar. Thou, then, who knowest not these 
things, when thou shalt hear the prophet saying: Thus 
saith the Lord, quit the earth, ascend thou also unto 
heaven; consider who it is that by him discourse with 
thee. 

But as things are, for a buffoon who is moving laugh- 
ter, or for a whorish and abandoned woman, so vast an 
assemblage of spectators is set, listening in entire quiet- 
ness to what is spoken, and this when none commands 
silence, and there is neither tumult, nor cry, nor the 
least noise; but when God is speaking from heaven 
on subjects so awful, we behave ourselves more impudent 
than donjs, and even to the harlot women we pay greater 
respect, than to God. 
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Doth it make your flesh creep to be told of these 
things? Nay then, much rather let it creep, when ye do 
them. 

That which Panl said of them that despised the poor, 
and feasted alone: " What, have ve not houses to eat and 
to drink in? Or despise ye the church of God, and 
shame them that liave not?" The same allow me also to 
sav of those who make a disturbance, and hold conversa- 
tion in the place. What? have ye not houses to trifle ^ 
in? or despise ye the church of God, and corrupt those 
who would be modest and quiet? But it is sweet and 
pleasant for you to converse with your friends. I do - 
not forbid this, but let it be done in the house, in the 
market, in the baths; for the church is not a place of 
conversation, but of teaching. But now it differs not 
from the market; nay, if it be not too bold a word, haply, 
not even from the stage; in such sort do the women who 
assemble here adorn themselves more wantonly than the 
unchaste who are to be found there. Accordingly we 
see that even hither many profligates are enticed by 
them; and if any one is trying, or intends to corrupt a 
woman, there is no place 1 suppose, that seems to him 
more suitable than the church. And if any thing is to 
be sold or bought, the church appears more convenient 
than the market. For on such subjects, also, there is 
more talk here than in the shops themselves. For if 
any one wish to say, or to hear, any scandal, you will find 
that this, too, is to be had here, more than in the forum 
without. And if you wish to hear any thing of the 
afl^airs of private families, or the camp, go not to the 
judgment hall, nor sit in the apothecary's shop; for here, 
here, I say, are those, who report all these things more 
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accurately; and our assemblies are anything rather than 
a church. 

i^ Can it be, that I have touched you to the quick? I 
for iny part think not. For while ye continue in the 
same practices, how am I to know that you are touched 
by what hath been said? Therefore I must needs handle 
the same topics again. K 

Are these things then to be endui'ed? Are these things 
to be borne? We weary and distract ourselves every 
day, that ye may not depart without having learned 
something useful', and none of you go away the better, 
but rather injured the more. Yea, and ye come together / 
unto condemnation, having no longer an 3^ cloak for your 
sin, and ye thrust out the more modest, disturbing them 
with your fooleries on every side. 

But what do the multitude say? " I do not hear what 
is read,'' saith one, " nor do I know what the words are 
which are spoken." Because thou makest a tumult and 
confusion; because thou comest not with a reverent soul. 
What sayest thou? "1 know not what things are 
said." Well, then, for this very reason oughtest thou to 
give heed. But if not even the obscurity stir up thy 
soul, much more if things were clear, wouldst thou 
hurry them by. Yes, this is the reason why all things 
are not clear, lest thou shonWst indulge indolence; nor 
obscure, lest thou shouldst be in despair. 

And, whereas, that eunuch and barbarian said none of 
these things, but surrounded as he was, with a crowd of 
so important affairs, and on his journey had a book in 
his hand, and was reading; dost thou, both abounding in 
teachers, and having others to read to thee privately, al- 
lege to me thine excuses and pretexts? Knowest thou 
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not what is said? Why then, pray that thou mayest 
learn, but sore it is impossible to be ignorant of all 
things. For uaany things are of themselves evident and 
clear. And further, even if thou be ignorant of all, even 
so onghtest thou to be quiet, and not to jostle out them 
that are attentive; that God, accepting thy quietness, and 
thy reverence, may make the obscure things plain. But 
canst thou not be silent? Well, then go out, not to be- 
come a mischief to others also. 

For in truth there ought to be but one voice in the 
church always, even as there is but one body. Therefore 
he that reads utters his voice alone, and the bishop him- 
self is content to sit in silence; and he who chants, 
chants alone; and though all utter the response, the 
voice is wafted as from one mouth. 

And he that pronounces a homily, pronounces it alone. 
But when there are many, conversing on many and di- 
vers subjects, why do we disturb j'ou for no good? 
Since surely unless yon thought that we are but disturb- 
ing you for no good, ye would not, in the midst of onr 
speech on such high matters, discourse on things of no 
consequence. 

: Therefore not in your conduct only, but in your very 
estimation of things, there is great perversity. And ye 
gape after superfluities, and leaving the truth, pursue all 
sorts of shadows and dreams. Are not all present things 
a shadow, and dreams, and worse than a shadow? For 
before they appear, they fly away; and before they are 
flown, the trouble they give is much, and more than the 
pleasure. Let one acquire in this world and bury in 
the earth, ever such abundance of wealth, yet, when the 
nigUt is past, naked he shall depart hence, and no won- 
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der. since they too who are rich in a dream, on rising ^ 
from their couch have nothing of wliat thev seemed to 
have while sleeping, so also are the greedy of gain; or, 
rather not so, but in a much worse condition. For he ^ 
that dreams of being rich, neither hath the money 
which he fancied he had, nor is any other mischief found 
to have accrued to him from the phantasy when he 
arises; but this man is both deprived of his riches, and 
hath also to depart, filled with the sins which arise out 
of them; and in his wealth, having but enjoyed a phan- 
tasy, the evils resulting from his wealth, he sees not in 
fancy any more, but in the very truth of things; and his 
pleasure was in dreams, but the punishment ensuing on 
his pleasures turns out no more a dream, but is matter 
of actual existence; yea, rather, even before that punish- 
ment; even here he pays the heaviest penalty in the very 
collecting of his wealth, wearing into him innumerable 
sadness, anxieties, accusations, calumnies, tumults, per- 
turbations. 

In order, therefore, that we may be delivered from the 
dreams and from the evils that are not in dreams, instead 
of covetous, let us choose alms-giving, instead of rapine, 
mercy to mankind. For thus we shall obtain the good 
things, both present and to come, through the grace and 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, «6;c., &c. 

"Now, Bob, this homily shows a deplorable condition 
of the church at Constantinople, in the days of Chrisos- 
tora. The churches of to-day have improved greatly on 
Chrysbstom's church. For now they behave with per- 
fect decorum. And note his great effort to instruct the 
people in the truths of the Bible. 'Keep silence,' says 
he, ' so you may learn, and if you can not, then go 
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out.' How plain and pointed. Note, there appears 
to be nothing of the forms and ceremonies of the 
modern Catholic church in his; but the Protestant church 
of to-day, most decidedly, resembles Chrysostom's 
church, in instructing the people. But we can not 
compare our preachers with him, in reproving their con- 
gregations. He preaches so plainly and pointedly. 
Suppose one of our ministers should read this homily 
to his congregation; they would be greatly startled at it, 
no doubt." 

"But, Bob, read on; I am growing more and more in- 
terested with Chrysostom.^' 

" Yes, but I think, Dave, for the present, at least, we 
have had enougli of Chrytostom; and a friend in Chi- 
cago was kind enough to send you newspapers contain- 
ing several sermons, preached by distinguished minis- 
ters there. Now, suppose you read them, and we will 
see how they may contrast with Chrysostom." 

" Yes, Mars Dave, do read: I would like to hear 
them." 

"The newspapers sent me, are the Inter Ocean, of 
Chicago, Monday, the 20th of February, 1882, and March 
27, 1882; the Tribune, also. Then, as you desire rae to 
read, I will make a selection of the best, for several ser- 
mons are published in these papers. The first will be 
Professor Swing's; then others will follow. I will also 
read from the CourieT- Journal^ a sermon by Dr. Tal- 
MAGE, &c., tfec." 
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' THE COMING ARISTOCRACY. 

[ A sermon preached at Central Churcli Chicago, Sunday, March 19, J 

BY DAVID SWING. 
Blessed are the maek, for they shall inherit the earth.— Matt. v. 5, 

Onr earth has been governed in turns by military 
chieftains, by hereditary rulers, by patriarchs and by 
majorities, but it has not yet passed into the hands of 
the meek. And yet there mnst be a great truth lurking 
in this 0!ie of the beatitudes, because Christ spoke no 
empty words. The words of Jesus have all through our 
era been an inexhaustible mine of wealth, and there is 
no probability that this brief benediction is any excep- 
tion to the rule or standard of excellence. To catch the 
probable import of such a teaching we must remember 
that Christ was not only practical, fitting himself to the 
immediate wants of his times, but he was also an ideal- 
ist and optimist of the highest order, and spoke for the 
far-off centuries and epochs. His goal was the perfec- 
tion of God, as is seen in the words: "Be ye also per- 
fect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect." Far 
more than the old artists who produced their master- 
pieces as though for the delight of remote nations, 
Christ spoke for the future of the world however long 
it mio-ht continue. Remembering this fact, we can 
imagine that there may yet be before mankind an ex- 
panse of time in which the meek can pass into power. 
They may be a kind of spiritual century-plant — very 

slow to bloom. 

The word translated by our English term "meek" de- 
mands a moment's attention. Our word is not an ex- 
act equivalent of the one in the Greek manuscripts; for 
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in onr day the term " meek" rather involves the idea of 
patience when imposed upon — a willingness to bear bur- 
dens, even when placed unjustly upon the shoulders. In 
the Greek tongue the terra implied a peaceful and gen- 
tlemanly bearing, a tendency to avoid violence and to 
seek the good and the peace of all the community. The 
term was used to express something of that refinement 
represented by our word culture. In the Bible and 
classic period, there were many blustering generals and 
demagogues, many violent and cruel oflScera making the 
most possible show of authority, and compared with 
such, a Christ and a Paul and a St. John stood forth in 
an amazing outline of gentleness. In such a contrast 
the meaning of our term appears, and by such an inter- 
pretation the final triumph of the meek is made more 
probable. For this benediction and prophecy fall upon 
simply the cultivated minds of the human race — those 
developed upon the moral and intellectual sid§8. Into 
the hands of these will pass at last the many principali- 
ties and powers of our globe. The kingdoms of mere 
force, or of royal blood, or of money, will fade away in 
splendor of the neW kingdom of the mind. The earth, 
through and by means of many vicissitudes, is advanc- 
ing toward a government swayed by a mental aristocracy. 
The word aristocracy originated in the desire of the 
Greeks and other races to escape absolute despotism.' 
It embodied in a degree the very thoughts seen in the 
benediction, " Blessed are the meek," for the Greek term 
afistokratia betrayed a weariness of one man power and 
a longing for a power that should be vested in the best 
citizens. " Let onr laws and orders and decrees be is- 
sued, not by one man, often ambitious and cruel and 
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Ben&eless, bnt by all the best men." This was the orig- 
inal import of the political term aristocracy. Not often, 
however, does a noble idea, issuing from some idealist, 
retain or ever reach its import out in the actual Held of 
service. The term Christian is worn by many a crimi- 
nal, and by none who are perfectly like him from whom 
the epithet came; and liberty is said to have had great 
crimes committed in its name. Into an imperfect world 
moved that noble principle, of being governed by the 
best: but the best soon came to imply those who had 
heaped up money, or had long held office, or whose pa- 
rents had been in power, and along came the political 
contradictions called "aristocracy of blood," or "aristoc- 
racy of land," or " aristocracy of office" — verbal and po- 
litical blunders as great as theologians would make 
should they speak of " landed Christians," or " Christians 
by blood," or "millionaire Christians." The vital ele- 
ment in a Christian, is a likeness to Jesus, and a vital 
element in an aristocrat is that he be one of the best 
men. Our text is a blessing let fall upon that grand 
future, when the best persons will take possession of the 
earth. It is a looking forward toward a period when 
the despot, and the military hero and the blooded prince 
will be displaced by the cultivated mind and the moral 
heart. Living 1,800 years after Christ uttered this 
prophecy, we should see some signs of its fulfillment. 
Our ow^n land ought to show some buds of this prom- 
ised blossoming, ^for into this continent have migrated 
nearly all the best ideas which the world has elaborated 
since the death of Christ. Ideas seem to be endowed 
with the attributes of persons, and to become travelers 
as in search of a new world. Could the eye see spirit- 
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iial things, it would have had the pleasure, all through 
the last hundreds of years, of seeing social and political 
truths embarking from the shores of Europe to become 
voluntary exiles in the Western continent. Here the 
wide expanse of unoccupied land, here the soil, here the 
climate, here the absence of old fixed institutions, here 
a thousand possibilities, invited the young truths of the 
old lands, and for this continent these ardent young 
ideas set sail. As the wild birds perceive the approach 
of winter, mark it in the falling leaf, and in the wind of 
autumn, and at last direct a long flight southward, 
where they will find beautiful forest and green field, so 
the social truths of mankind take wing and seek a world 
where the fields are fresh and sweet for their varied ac- 
tions. Many of these migrating ideas have alighted in 
the hills and plains of America. Here, therefore, can be 
seen most plainly the progress of the idea that the culti- 
vated shall inherit the earth. Here is not to be seen 
the actual rule of reason and virtue, but here are to be 
found hints that our world is moving toward such a 
destiny. Let us make a hasty survey of the principal 
social facts that have been created since the days of the 
Nazarene. 

(1.) The military rulers are fading away. You need 
not be reminded that human political and religious his- 
tory is written in blood. The " meek'' have been under 
the wheels of the war-chariot All the long way be- 
tween Caesar and Napoleon, the eye of the traveler looks 
upon old battle-fields. Between the field where the 
great Csesar met the Germans, and the field called 
Waterloo, there were not many indications that the wise, 
and kind, and good would ever inherit the earth. The 
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benediction of Jesus could not be heard above the great 
tnmult. An English poet expresses well in verse 
this sad delay, making Napoleon the figure in the 
scene: 

'* On eyes and lips 
Burnt the red hues of Love's eclipse; 
Beneath his strong triumphal tread 
All days the human wine-press bled; 
And in the silence of the nights 
Pale prophets stood upon the heights, 
And, gazing through the blood-red gloom 
Far eastward to the dead Christ's tomb. 
Wailed to th 3 winds. Yet Christ still slept. 
And o'er his white tomb slowly crept 
The fiery shadow of a sword." 

This picture, none too vivid as to the nineteen centu- 
ries, seems to fade somewliat in the second Napoleon, as 
though in Sedan the reign of pure military power had 
reached its terminus. The surrender of a military chief- 
tain and a hundred thousand soldiers threw almost the 
grandest of the nations back upon industry and reason 
and peace, upon personal rights and equality, and thus 
added the Republic of France to that of America. Two 
such examples as France and the CTnited States are 
enough to disturb the equilibrium of the world, and 
make the shadow of the sword grow faint upon " the 
white tomb." Under the lead of such men as Castelar, 
Spain is drawing a little nearer to a kingdom of thought, 
and under the guidance of distinguished scholars and 
essayists and philanthropists, England has moved far 
away from the despotism of her own history. All who 
will make a survey of the centers of power will confess 
that mental force is superseding the logic of bayonet and 
gun. 
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(2.) Bat is there rising up on the rnins of this old 
military aristocracy an aristocracy of wealth? Mnst we 
change the beatitude and say: '^Blessed are the rich, 
for they shall inherit the world?" Must the meek, fly- 
ing from the sword of the warrior, fall into the hands of 
the rich? Even if so, this would be a pleasant change. 
The aristocrats of money are far better governors than 
those of war. Men of wealth develop a country, but tlie 
pursuit of war is a perpetual destruction. Money, even 
when held by the few, is wont to ally itself to art and 
education and religion, and to all forms of internal im- 
provements. Intelligent capitalists must develop the 
count^:y which contains" and supplies their snbstance. 
The money-lords of Ireland are not intelligent, for they 
have for generations so crushed the tenantry that only 
one or two per cent, of profit is realized from estates 
which might have been made to yield four per cent, to 
the owner and two to the tenant. A landed aristocracy 
is a bad thing, but especially so when it is an ignorant 
landed aristocracy; men skilled in the cha^e or in the 
details of the race-course, but not in the laws of labor 
and wealth and increase. The enterprise near our city 
called "Pullman " is an instance of an intelligent aris- 
tocracy — a money power which helps itself by helping 
the laborer. The rule of an intelligent moneyed class 
might thus be a great advance over the governments by 
blood and sword which have filled so many pages in 
the records of earth; for it must be remembered that this 
great light which is falling upon the age is falling upon 
the millionaires, as well as upon the middle and poorer 
classes; and never again will capital deal with labor as it 
dealt with labor in France and Ireland a hundred years 
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ago, or in Georgia and Mississippi when our nation was 
lingering in tlie darkness of the past. Should a moneyed 
empire come to America, it will not come as a Shylock, 
but as an incarnate selfishness, seeking the supreme good 
of self by a tolerable welfare of all. It will permit you 
and me to flourish a little that it may have a greater in- 
come of gold. The Irish landlords and the old slave- 
owners expected riches to come from broken hearts. The 
moneyed aristocrats of to-morrow, if they should appear, 
will take good care of all birds that lay golden eggs. 

Having conceded this much to the supposed kingdom 
of money, should it come, let us proceed to state that 
this kingdom, like that of royal blood and that of the 
sword, is fading away. The reign of the educated and 
moral, as foreseen by Christ, is coming more rapidly than 
the sway of riches. In the new evolution of government, 
the man who has many millions can have his vote can- 
celed by a country school teacher, who may be toiling 
for $60 a month. And when we remember how few are 
the very rich, compared with the millions who read and 
think, but who arc in only moderate financial condition, 
we do not see any great obstacle in the way of the king- 
dom of the mind. No good for the individual or for 
the State advances by a flowery path. As spring always 
comes by sudden onsets and retreats, making the human 
soul exult and sink by turns, and in this latitude con- 
sumes sixty days in its struggle with the north wind, so 
the progress of a mild and sweet philosophy makes 
many an alarming halt in a struggle with old and new 
enemies. Blind is the eye and dull the soul which can 
not see in our land an amazing phenomenon — that of the 
intellectual and moral inheriting a continent. Without 
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a standing army, without a navy, without valuable forts, 
here are lifty millions of people living under the throne 
of reason alone. Much folly is mingled with this in- 
telligence, as there ifi no gold that has not its alloy, but 
if there is folly within, it is not the wretched folly of 
royal blood, not the ruinous folly of the sword, but tlie 
blunders of men living in a world greater than their grasp, 
or than their- virtues. Our land seems to be an effort of 
the school-house to supersede the cannon and the crown 
and the musical ring of gold; and to that degree appears 
to be some outline of the dominion foreseen by the One 
who said: " Blessed are the meek." 

That humanity is nearinga reign of thought and vir- 
tue rather than of folly and vice, may be inferred from 
the new position accorded to woman. Woman was per- 
haps degraded in the primitive times, when power was 
all a physical force. As a physical machine she always 
has ranked below man ; and it may be that harbarism, vain 
of physical powers, made a hero out of man and a slave 
out of woman. Be this as it may, once out of her high 
birth-right it was impossible to find a way of return. 
In India and in pagan lands she has lost all memory and 
dream of inherent equality, and as did the slaves of our 
former South, indorse their own sorrows. The recent 
and rapid return of woman to her lost empire of equality , 
shows that the general kingdom of mind is setting in, 
and that the reasons for the subjection of woman have 
disappeared. In the old world of battles and wrestling 
and boxing, woman became a pigmy, but in a world of 
mind and morals she escapes all charge of inferiority, and 
in rising, heralds a new era. 

The triumphant passage of the " anti-polygamy " bill 
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is the utterance of an age in favor of the equality of man 
and woman. It is monstrous that the continent tolerat- 
ed so lono^ the idea that woman was onlv a twentieth or 
fiftieth part of a man's value in mind, morals or money. 
The isolation and remoteness of Utah made the nation 
overlook, for many years, the deep insult to woman in- 
volved in that Mormon settlement. The whole utter- 
ance of that colony was, from the outset, a satire on 
religion and a defiance of nature itself ; for nature has 
for thousands of years declared that each woman is as 
valuable as each man. That some Mormon females 
shonld favor their degradation is natural, for conditions 
the most monstrous become at last accepted and are made 
even matters of delight — many an Indian squaw feeling 
honored by her bondage, and many a slave woman being 
gratified at the prices brought by herself and children 
in the public market. 

We thus behold polygamy, and slavery, and monarchy, 
and military powers, falling before those forms of power 
which Christ ascribed to the meek. The human scene 
to-day is that of vast millions trying to marshal them- 
selves nnder the lead of thought and taste. The millions 
have tried everything except reason and culture. They 
have experimented with all forms of abstract philosophy, 
and have dressed in rags and eaten plain food, with the 
hope that a theory could bring blessedness; the millions 
have fled to the wilderness, to caves and all solitudes, 
nnder the impression that the best way to use the M'orld 
was to fly from it; again have the millions been slaves to 
royal blood, and have fallen down on the face and placed 
the mouth in the dust while the gilded chariot of a king 
was passing; again have the common people sounded the 
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depth of ignorance to learn whether where there is most 
ignorance there is most bliss; nor in their long and 
dreadful inquiry have the numberless throngs forgotten 
to fasten their bodies to the wheels of war, to find the 
rewards of arrow, and spear, and bayonet; and, now, at 
least, humanity is coming in weary from this mad chase, 
and is slowly, but surely, taking refuge under the words: 
"Blessed ai'e the meek, for thev shall inherit the earth." 
The scene is that of a lost world coming home. 

Strange result, if the human race must quietly steal 
away from despots, monarchs, generals, from landed 
lords, and from royalty, to be governed by universal 
thought and sentiment. Are the Caesars, and Napoleons, 
and Bismarcks, and King Williams, and the Czars, to ab- 
dicate in favor of the aggregate wisdom and tenderness of 
mankind? Beyond doubt, they are thus at last to resign, 
for their thrones have floated along until they 
]-eached a strange land. The people are a strange people. 
No ancient monarch ever looked out upon such subjects. 
They all have books in their hands. Those who once 
were slaves are now reading; and souls once willing to 
be oflered up to king or soldier, now glow with a sense 
of personal manhood or womanhood. On an old Egyp- 
tian tablet there are rude pictures of one man'leading 
many men by strings or wires put through their tongues; 
the Roman slave did not dare to speak to his master; 
there were middle men to repeat the slave's words, and to 
receive the answer; but in the tablets of the present, the 
common man has a book in his hand. Not a transient 
picture this, but one painted by the human race for im- 
mortality. We know it from these two reflections — the 
one that Christ uttered no words which have not given 
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full sign of coming true. All his remaining generaliza- 
tions have fitted themselves to society, and have become 
more applicable as civilization has advanced. We must 
suppose the words about the " meek " to be robed in 
stainless truth, and to be partakers of a divine destiny; 
the otlier reflection, that Clirist and God are supreme 
ideals of mind and sentiment. Those names stand for 
soul. The king throws down his scepter, and the con- 
queror his sword, when they go away to their God. 
Christ and God, therefore, emblazon the thought, that 
" Tliere is nothing great on earth except man, and tliere is 
nothing great in man but his soul." The fading shadow 
of the sword, and the decline of force, and the gradual 
uprising of public thought and love, are only the efforts 
of God's children to find their way to their Father's 
presence — efforts of mind to enter upon its dominion 
over all the forms of brute force. God is called love, 
and Christ is called a lamb, and the universal spirit a 
dove, thus showing us in a threefold emblem that the 
sworJ and spear shall rest, royalty will perish, wicked, 
ambition fail, but the gentle empire of reason and affec- 
tion will blend with the image of God, and be the final 
country of mankind. 
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A POWERFUL SERMON. 

PREACHED RY THE REV. DR. W. T. MELOT. 

Make a chain : for the land is full of bloody crimes and the city is full of 
\ioleuce,—EzeJcitl, vii. 23. 

The Rev. W. T. Melot, pastor, preached the following sermon at 
the First United Presbyterian Church, corner of Monroe and Paulina 
streets, Chicago: 

A true friend will not be blind to mv faults. That 
friendship is of little value that fails to make the one 
wlio enjoys it better as a man and as a citizen, that neg- 
lects to warn in time of danger and help in the hour of 
need. That patriotism is cheap that unfurls banners 
and chants praises while the harvest of corruption is 
maturing and the great judgment clouds of coming 
wrath are marshaling in the heavens. That loyalty 
that declaims without a sacrifice and shouts without an 
offering and sings without an oblation; that rejoices in 
the light of one palace, but turns away from tlie darkness 
and misery of a thousand hovels, is cheap and cold and 
soulless as the grave. 

The material and historic greatness of «Tudea's capital 
had been the praise of the ce_uturies. Beautiful for sit- 
uation and architecture, God had done much for it, man 
had done much. The infinite and the finite had alike 
beautified it, and its glory found a place in the songs of 
the ages when it was presented as a type of Jerusalem 
above. It remained for the man of Nazareth as he be- 
held the city in its splendor, with its thousand solem- 
nities and its ten thousand worshipers, to weep over it. 

It is pleasant and easy for us to speak of the glory of our 
city. The Queen of the Prairies established her throne 
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by the lake, and with her face looking towards the Gulf, 
she touches the oceans with the golden scepter of her 
power. The enterprise of the nation, the wealth and in- 
dustry of Europe centered here, and as if by magic the 
city arose. The hall of commerce, the house of traffic, 
the smoking, dusty temples of industry were reared, and 
on the eternal rock the church was built. Then came 
the desolating flames. Beautiful structures melted away, 
among which were temples dedicated to the worship of 
God, and altars around which devoted Christians knelt 
— Christians who were unceasing in labors of love and 
mercy, and offered up the incense of pure hearts to Al- 
mighty God. At once the world, taught by the law of 
Sinai and Calvary, held forth the fair white hands of its 
beautiful charity, laden with offerings. The world said, 
"build more securely." The pulpit said, learn the les- 
son taught by this tongue of fire: — all earth's possessions 
are insecure, and while we may build for ourselves tem- 
poral palaces, they are earthly and perish ; the flames 
sweep over them, and tower and minaret, transept and 
chancel, altar and cross, are swept away in one common 
ruin; the strongest walls are melted like wax; fix your 
affections on things above, on houses not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. But while the world ex- 
horted, courageous enterprise began the work, and soon 
the tourist who came to see the ruins, found splendid 
homes, and great business blocks from Lincoln Park to 
the southern boulevards, and inquired wonderingly for 
the burnt district ! Old time prosperity returned to bless 
and crown and beautify Chicago — Queen City of the 
Prairies. At her girdle there are two kejs — one of sil- 
ver and the other of gold. The first is to the great store- 
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room where meat is ready for the hungry. The other 
unlocks granaries for the world, filled with more than 
ever enriched the kingdom of Pharaoh. What is there 
tlien in the position of this city to occasion alarm? 
More than half a million people dwell here. The wheels 
of commerce are never still by day or by night. Schools 
and churches are multiplied. Beautiful charities abound. 
The highest privileges of social refinement are enjoyed. 
Xo possible h'mit can be set to the growing greatness of 
this city. 

All this and more may be truthfully said, yet back of 
it there is a truth painful to utter and humiliating to 
consider. The wickedness of this city has become the 
wonder of the nation, and Chicago is to-day proverbial 
for crime. Our citizens have a feeling of personal in- 
security, and peace of mind essential to social and do- 
mestic happiness is not enjoyed. The thief and robber 
assault our people on the streets in open day, and no man 
esteems his wife or sister safe if she is a single block 
from home and unprotected after nightfall. Burglaries 
are so frequent that they attract but little attention. Cruel 
murders are not uncommon. Gambling dens are known 
to exist in the very heart of the city. They are not dis- 
turbed save by an occasional warning to return money 
taken from some friend, or the law will be enforced. 
When this demand is made by a man of wealth or of 
official position, it is heeded. The various police stations 
are constantly draped in mourning in honor of officers 
of justice who have been killed while in the discharge of 
their duties. There are at least 25,000 poor, fallen 
children of shame, many of whom publicly parade the 
streets and gather in the young men void of understand- 
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ing, who know not that the dead are there, and that their 
gnests are in the depths of hell. The demon of intem- 
perance has established his strongholds on every street, 
so that to-day there are 3,562 places licensed to sell 
liquor, and not less than fifteen hundred more unli- 
censed. It is said that the government collected taxes 
from over five thousand places where liquor is sold in 
the city of Chicago. 

Are these startling figures, accurate? No one would 
rejoice more than I to know that they are too great, but 
• I fear they are below the real number. Think of it! 
Five thousand places selling alcohol to fire the blood 
and chill the heart and madden the brain of tens of 
thousands who should be the hope and ornanient of 
the city and State! Many of these saloons have all 
tlie accessories of darker vices that pollute the very 
fountains of society. They are fitted up with the most 
skillful appliances and contrivances for the perpetration 
of crimes so dark that they can not even be named. 
Hundreds of boys frequent these places, and there take 
their first lessons in vice, which, in afterlife, they can not 
forget. Whatever may be said in praise of the stage 
when eloquence and culture stand before the footlights, 
all will acknowledge that when ignorance and unblushing 
vice are there, the result must be a curse to the youthful 
mind, the pollution of a leprosy more to be dreaded than 
the plague itself. It is difficult to obtain accurate statis- 
tics of even a limited part of the city. The world already 
knows something of " The Black Hole of Chicago," a 
district three blocks wide by about twelve long, covering 
about four acres of groun(J. It may be fairly questioned 
whether it can be equaled in the world's record of crime. 
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Think of it, Christian parents. Five hundred and fifty 
saloons visited daily by 12,000 young men! Three thou- 
sand women smitten with the leprosy of sin and shame, 
and going down to death from that one narrow district, 
and dragging with them a train of victims sinful and 
miserable as themselves. Some of these were once fair 
flowers blooming in the garden of the Lord, but they 
have been cast out like vile weeds to be trodden in the- 
mire of the public streets. The record is not yet full. 
Add one hundred and twenty-five places of vile sensual 
debauchery, which language fails to describe, kept there' 
openly in defiance of law. Is the picture dark enough ? 
Two more touches must be given it. Add fifteen dens 
of gambling. , Add sixty places where love is sold for 
lust, and that heavenly puritj' that unites the home is 
vilely bartered away. Is the picture dark enough ? I did 
not draw it, but its details have been published months 
ago. I hoped for the honor of humanity that these de- 
tails were false, but every inquiry has confirmed them. 
If there be art in hell, no wreck of humanity more 
complete than this could be drawn on the eternal pris- 
on walls to gratify the hate of fiends. Yon have en- 
tered your comfortable church and say* " This place and 
day are too sacred for such a theme as this." I answer: 
there is nothing on earth so sacred as humanity, unless 
it be that holy law God has given for humanity with its 
beautiful evangel, the New Testament of our Master, 
and both are basely desecrated in our midst. Do you 
wonder that during the past year, with all the looseness 
of the city government, there were 31,713 persons ar- 
rested, and this represents only a fraction of the crimes 
committed? 
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There are many crimes committed that require cool- 
ness and calculation. They are not directlj^ connected 
with intemperance or debauchery. In estimating the 
immorality of the city, we must also remember the great 
increase in our population. The police force has not 
been increased in like proportion, if, indeed, it has been 
enlarged at all. But if this force had been greater, would 
not the number of arrests have been greater? 

Can any one who has read the daily press during the 
past year deny that our text is appropriate ? " The land 
is full of bloody crimes, and the city is full of violence." 

The people are forgetting the great dishonor that is 
done to the sacred claims of the Sabbath, an institution 
honored by the Author of all law in His own example, 
and in the word proclaimed on the trembling mount, 
when the tongue of flame was the guard of His glory. 
*' Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy; six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work." There is noth- 
ing gained to the cause of truth in exaggerating the evil 
on the one hand, or apologizing for it on the other. It 
is enough to say that the moral condition of our city is 
such that alarm has been caused, deep interest awakened, 
and, if I interpret aright the aroused sentiment of the 
people, a remedy I must and will be provided, even 
if other officials must be found to enforce the law 
and defend the insulted honor of our city. A few noble 
hands of self-sacrificing workers, among which the Wo- 
men's Christian Temperance Union and the Citizens' 
League stand first, have sought to combat these great 
evils. Our sisters, in their Christlike work, have looked 
in vain to the city's chief for help and sympathy. I see 
in the not distant future these two little bands srrowinir 
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into a mighty host of those who love law and order and 
hold life and virtue sacred. And then a retribution will 
be visited on the guilty. 

There is a conviction deeply settled in the minds of 
the intelligent that intemperance is the mother of vice. 
The policy of our laws has been to restrain — to prevent 
the evils arising from this vice. Gambling is prohib- 
ited; liquor selling is restrained. Selling liquor on cer- 
tain public days, and to minors, and to persons in the 
habit of becoming intoxicated, has been prohibited in 
various States. The weakness of such legislation is at 
once apparent. If alcoholic poison is a good thing for a 
man, it is a good thing for a boy; if it is beneficial at 21 
years of age it certainly is not harnaful at 20; if it is 
good the day before and the day after an election, it is 
good the day of an election. If a man in broadcloth 
may find it. offered him by the mayor of the city on 
New Year's morning, I do not see why a drunken 
scissors-grinder, with a far keener appetite, should not be 
allowed to buv it at the corner saloon. 

Trafiics in intoxicants cost this city more than her 
schools and churches. There are crimes, such as forgery 
and burglary, which require that, for the time, the per- 
petrator should not be intoxicated. But at least three- 
fourths of all the city's crimes are either of the direct 
result of this traffic or are associated with it. Alons 
with the weapon for the double tragedy on Michigan 
avenue, the assassin secures the liquid poison that fur- 
nishes its inspiration. 

What is there in this unholy traffic that allies it to tlie 
great industries of life? It changes the head that would 
have supported life with a poison to destroy it. It adds 
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nothing to our material wealth, but demands that every 
industry shall be taxed to support its victims, who are 
found in prisons, asylums, and hovels af wretchedness. 
It leaves the homes of those who toil ten hours every 
day without the luxuries of ordinary comforts of 
life. Had it not been for drink hundreds of our peo- 
ple who are in want to-day would have been living in 
the fullest comfort. 

I arraign the mayor of this city before the bar of 
public opiuion to-day for the open and continued 
sympathy he has shown to this unholy traflSc. He 
has insulted the religion and intelligence of our 
people; he has insulted the great and lawful industries 
of life, in welcoming in the name of this city, associations 
of brewers and distillers with that same cordial greeting 
that would be extended to laborers, mechanics, and 
tradesmen. Do you wonder that crime abounds ? 
On a beautiful Sabbath afternoon, several thousand per- 
sons were assembled in a grove, not as worshipers, but 
as pleasure-seekers. Among them was the mayor of this 
city, who, in a public harangue, held up the glass of 
beer and spoke its praise and drank before them. A / 
thousand mothers in country and village homes, whose 
sons had come to seek their fortunes in this great city, 
were that day beseeching God to guard them from the 
evils of intemperance. A thousand pale victims in our 
own beautiful city, suffering from drunken cruel- 
ty, read these words, and cried like the spirits beneath 
the altar, " How long, O Lord, how long! " On that day, 
which to many thousands of our people commemorates 
the victory over death, a public example is given that 
leads down to a spiritual death, from which there is no 
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hope of a resurrection. I am not surprised that when I 
opened the papers the following morning these words 
were before me: 

'* Yesterday was a day of blood," and that it was that 
bowl of intoxication, counterpart to that from which he 
drank, that was crimsoned with the blood of the slain 1 In 
the name of the weak and helpless; in the name of those 
who are battling against the demon of ruin; in the name 
of heart-broken wives and sisters; in the name of help- 
lessness that had stamped on its mild brow the blight- 
ing curse of being a drunkard's child; in the name of — r 
humanity, and in the name of humanity's God, I arraign 
Carter Harrison, mayor of this great city, for dishonor- 
ing God's day, despising His image and insulting his 
people! The suffering poor should be stronger because 
of the sympathy and help of one honored with the high- 
est trust of half a million souls. Eome crowned with 
highest honor the brow of him who had saved the life 
of a citizen, and I much mistake the sentiment of the 
people, if they honor any one, who in official robes 
mocks the heroic efforts of those who are seeking to 
save the weak and fallen. 

When the World building in New York was being 
consumed by fire, the ladders were too short to reach 
the window, where a poor woman was crying for help. 
A hundred strong men looked up with blanched cheeks; 
they could not help. John Nolan ran up the ladder to 
the rescue. The ladder was too short. He stood on the 
topmost round. God bless those steady nerves and 
strong muscles. He can not reach her, and he begins to 
descend. The last hope vanishes. He stops, winds his 
legs curiously about the rounds of the ladder, and, look- 
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ing up, cries: "Jump into my arms; it is your only 
chance!" A moment of hesitation, and then she sprang 
out and was safely caught in his strong arms and borne, 
fainting, down the ladder am id the shouts of the people. 
One life saved by the courage of a noble man. I look 
upon another scene. In the Turner Hall on North 
Clark street is a great audience. The hall is decorated 
with flags and shields, and festooned with evergreens. 
Three hundred delegates of the Liquor Dealers' Associa- 
tion of 'the State, are welcomed by our mayor. He ad- 
vocates the drinking of intoxicants; praises the pofeon- 
ous fire into whose stifling flames not one or two, but 
thousands, who were the hope and glory of our common- 
wealth are falling, and heeding not the eflbrts of loyalty 
and love to save them, is cheered by that association. 
A year passes by, anda^^ain he is introduced as a judge 
of liquor, and says: "On behalf of this city, I wel- 
come to Chicago the representatives of a traffic that 
makes 90,000,000 gallons of whisky every year. God 
Almighty has given man liquor because he needs a 
stimulus — I hate and despise a drunkard;" and again he 
is applauded. I tell you nay. God did not give man 
whisky, but man has, through a process of fermenting 
and rottenness, transferred the grain that was given to 
nourish and support life into a poison to destroy it. Yon 
may as well charge God with giving man lust, because the 
holy principle of love has by him been transformed into it. 
I pass from this subject with the remark that the religion, 
morality, and intelligence of our people have been re- 
peatedly and openly insulted, and, before God and his 
poor, I hold Mayor Harrison responsible for much of 
the drunkenness and consequent crime among us. 
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Closely associated with intemperance is the vice of 
gambling. It may surprise others, but will not surprise 
the people of Chicago to learn that there are many- 
places here where this crime is carried on with as much 
publicity as belongs to any legitimate business. In 
open defiance of law these haunts of vice are kept open 
by day and night. There the wages of the daily laborer 
are taken from him. There the young clerk spends his 
evenings, and returns to his employer with a fevered 
brain and empty pocket. The play at last becomes a 
passion. In hope of regaining what was lost, he seeks 
once more the same vicious haunts, and his clothing 
and books and furniture are pawned, and the price of 
them staked and lost. The course of sin is downward 
and swift. He becomes a thief, robbing his employers, 
and this too is lost on the fatal wheel of fortune. Detec- 
tion is inevitable. He is stuns: to madness. Terrible 
remorse preys on his soul. Blind to every helpful 
agency, he sees everywhere strong hands reached up to 
drag him down, and suicide is added to his other crimes. 
It is thus that by tolerating or restraining what the law 
prohibits, we are educating criminals in our very midst. 
If these offenders against law are unknown to officers of 
justice, they are guilty of tlie grossest neglect. They 
need only to consult the daily press to find both names 
and locations. It is truly a sad day when, with the 
sympathies of nine- tenths of our people in favor of law 
and order, he w^ho is clothed with authority says in 
effect, I can not protect the people by suppressing, as 
tlie law demands, but I will regulate the evil. When 
one attempts to control a vice prohibited by law, he be- 
comes a partner in guilt, who warns his associates of the 
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penalty if they go so far as to outrage popular sentiment 
or fail to restore to some favored one, ill-gotten gains. 
Such is the alarming condition of our city to-day. I 
make no apology for presenting this subject to you, and 
through the press, to an audience of half a million people, 
because none is needed. If any were demanded, it would 
be in the words of one, who, when a great outrage w^as 
committed, publicly protested, saying: "I am a citizen 
and a father." 

What is the remedy? Let existing laws be enforced. 
They are far from perfect, but if they were enforced 
there would not be a single gambling house in Chicago; 
not one saloon in ten could be kept open : the darker 
crimes to which I have alluded would be practically ban- 
ished, and our street would be free from complaints. 

Public sentiment must be educated. The press has 
given no uncertain sound on these questions. It has 
gone in advance of many pulpits and has not hesitated 
to name the guilty. Let the church perform her duty 
with greater fidelity, for it is " the grace of God that 
teaches us to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts and to 
live soberly and righteously in the present world." 

Let the youth be trained right. It is said that Ham- 
ilcar, father of the great Carthaginian general, took his 
young son Hannibal to the altar in the temple when )ie 
was only nine years of age; and, laying his soft hand on 
the bleeding victim, made him swear eternal hatred to 
Rome. To-day, in our churches dedicated to the wor- 
ship of our nation's God, let us, with love and pity for 
the errinor, teach our children to abhor those sins that 
pollute the fountains of all true pleasure, corrupt society, 
and defile the fair image of the great Creator, 
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" Not to the swift nor to the strong 
The battles of the right belong; 
For he who strikes for freedom wears 
The armor of the captive's prayers. 
And nature protfers to this cause 
The strength of her eternal laws; 
While he whose arm essays to bind 
And herd with common brutes his kind, 
Strives evermore at fearful odds 
With nature and a jealoas God, 
And drives the dead recoil which, late 
Or soon, their right will vindicate." 

Let the consciousness of a sacred duty discharged be 
tlie highest reward to which you aspire. No praise from 
man can ever equal it and no detraction can make it 
less. 



BEECHER'S SERMON— THE CHINESE BILL. 

The Plymouth Divine in thunder tones denounces Anti-Chinese Legis- 
lation — Congress rebuked for its work as deserving of Heavenly 
Condemnation — And his effort is applauded to the echo by the 
sympathetic Auditors — Some sarcastic references to our Irish Citizens 
received with audible pleasure. 

The services in Plymouth Church this morning were 
of an unusually lively character. Mr. Beecher preached 
one of his old-time exciting discourses. He talked of 
the defects of the municipal governments of New York 
and Brooklyn; had a passing whack at the Irisli popula- 
tion, and, taking up the Chinese question, denounced the 
author of anti-immiorration in unmeasured terms. His 
blood was up. He spoke with unusual force and energy, 
and on two occasions the congregation gave vent to ex- 
cited outbursts of applause. He said: " Human nature 
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could not be changed, and one might as well try to cover 
np a volcano as to build up cities by any external or me- 
chanical devices. Now, in New York and Brooklyn 
there was added to the other difficulties some special 
troubles. These cities are the gulf into which the stream 
of imraigration empties itself, and neither the Nile nor 
the Mississippi carries down more mud than is deposit- 
ed here by this very stream. Immigration is good. I 
want itj but the vote is our big trouble. That is to say, 
the Irish vote, speaking good English. [Laughter.] The 
Irish people standalone. They are the most merciful, 
the most generous, the most distinguished for men of 
genius, the most admirable creatures that ever abominat- 
ed the earth. Their driving force is universal and their 
constructing force is ruinous. They have been the ablest 
destroyers of nations that ever combined into armies, 
but they never built a nation yet, and they never will, 
alone. In combination they are admirable. Now the 
Irish people, pure and simple as they have come to us 
unadulterated, are a negation to the municipal govern- 
ment. By and by I suppose they will be one of the 
richest elements that enters into that great people that 
God's providence is carrying out upon this continent. 
The next important element is the Germans, because 
there are so many of them, and they are more intimate- 
ly allied to us for notions of law and order. Next come 
the men of other European nations. Last of all the 
Chinese. It is just because theChinCoe are industrious 
and know how to live on less than their mortal enemies, 
the Irish, that they have brought against themselves this 
Irish tirade, this abuse which has been poured upon them 
in our fool Congress. [Applause.] If there is one thing 
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that is clearer than anotlier, it is that all the dominant 
races, the Irish, English, German, Scotch, have an in- 
spiration and an aspiration that is continually tending 
to drive them up from the humble affairs of life to high- 
er duties. In a score of years we shall have no race that 
will be willing to do what we call the menial work. It 
is for a people that will do this that this continent and 
age is hungering. Here is a race offered to us that by 
reason of their training, that by habits of thousands of 
years, are adapted to do that work, and we turn them 
back, deprive ourselves of their services, and shut the 
door of Christianity, of liberty, and hope, in their faces. 
I tell you that bill is an outrage, and God writes down 
"asses " against the men who voted for it. 

Mr. Beecher had been growing more and more excited 
during the five minutes that preceded the declaration. 
His face had been flushed, his gestures more energetic, 
and he spoke at the top of his voice. As he paused for 

breath, an uncontrollable outburst of applause came from 
the congregation. Probably not since the days of the 
war, when the Plymouth pastor used to rouse his hearers 
with fiery sermons upon national issues, has there been 
such an empliatic demonstration. Mr. Beecher seemed 
somewhat taken aback by the intense feeling he had 
aroused. He paused a moment and then turned to gather 
up his notes, remarking, sotto voce, "That's my opinion 
on that subject." The words were distinctly heard and 
the congregation laughed aloud. It was noticed that 
Mr. Beecher was pale after this effort and did not regain 
his usual rnddy complexion during the service. 
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THE AGNOSTIC CHURCH. 

LECTUBE BY MR. GEORGE C. MILN. 

Mr. Geo. 0. Miln lectured on "Tlie Agnostic Church," 
yesterday afternoon in the Grand Opera House. In 
spite of the weather the house was well filled, hardly 
an empty seat being seen. The audience was seemingly 
in perfect accord with the bold utterances of the speaker, 
and were intensely appreciative and enthusiastic. The 
speaker went beyond the views of an agnostic, and denied 
many things in unequivocal terms. A gentle sneer 
against the Unitarians, and church people in general, 
pervaded the lecture, and the speaker in his intensity of 
unbelief, seemed inclined to deny to others the honesty 
of belief. 

He commenced his lecture by saying, that his mission 
was simply to disseminate that class of views by which 
the human race was being emancipated from the bondage 
of ignorance and superstition. He wished, therefore, to 
take up the history of the Church, and, without attempt- 
ing to go into the great variety of details, to bring out the 
salient points. In the progress of thought on religious 
subjects, the value of the influence of the Church had 
been thrown into the debate. The questions to be decid- 
ed are whether the Church was organized for the propa- 
gation of superstitious ideas, or whether it is true that 
its germ was wrapped up and embodied in man himself. 
The speaker believed in the latter view of the origin of 
the Church. The Church is, because hian is, and man 
could not have been what he is without the Church. It 
was developed from the religious instinct which all men 
have. When men seek to discover the beginning of all 
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things, either by the dogmas of theologj^, or the crucible 
of science, one and all have to confess themselves agnos- 
tics. The head of the family was the first priest, and 
the office grew until the pretended go-bet ween ship of the 
priestly class, who assumed to stand between God and 
man, has become more of a curse than a benefit to hu- 
manity. There was a similarity of origin for all churches 
in that they all grew out of the attempt to account for 
natural phenomena. 

The Church to-day is not able to compel the enthu- 
siasm which built it up in the past The pulpit is losing 
its power because the people are growing. The apathy 
is general, and the speaker cited statistics to show its 
extent. He would suggest a remedy to the Presbyte- 
rians. Let them once take the Devil from the throne of 
God, and their churches will be filled, and people 
pay more attention to their criticisms of the dramatic 
profession. The Unitarians must expect always to be 
few in numbers, for in their incomprehensible indefinite- 
ness of doctrine, they can not hope to catch the people. 
As regards consistency of logic, the Catholic Church is 
absolutely impregiiable. If the premise of infallibilit}'' 
is granted, all else must follow, and its organization is 
best calculated to resist the attacks upon it. The 
school book and the pen, neverthe'ess, will ultimately 
achieve the downfall of the Komisli Church. The High 
Cluirch Episcopalians bear the same relation to the 
Romish Church, which the insipidity of private theatri- 
cals bears to the legitimate drama. That Church simply 
serves the purpose of those who need object-lessons in 
religion. There is a strange fascination to maiiy in the 
very mystery of the beginning of things. The defect of 
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Ohristiaiiity to-day is its attempt to unite good ethical 
truths with supernatural beliefs, and those churclies 
which are nearest the supernatural possess the greatest 
charm. The Unitarians resemble a coquette with more 
strings to her bow than she can clasp. They contrive to 
pay their court at different times to all phases of doc- 
trine. 

In conclusion, the speaker gave a vivid account of his 
idea of what was vet to be with the Church. It would, 
he said, be noted for the absence of all speculative ba- 
lief. 

Hell had already been thrown over by most thought- 
ful men. The orthodox idea was nothing less than 
the elevation of Mephistopheles to the position of the 
author of the universe. In the Church of the future 
people will not be asked to accept the Bible as an infal- 
lible guide. They will not necessarily be com])elled to 
believe in a personal Deity, nor will the immortality of 
the soul be regarded as an essential belief. The test of 
membership will not be a belief in doctrines, but a clear, 
healthy morality. The Church of the future will be a 
grand social institution, which will inculcate principles 
of sound morality by which men may be benefited, and 
the world made better. 



THE GREATNESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BY PKOP. SWING. 

Spite ol the disagreeable weather, there was a large 
congregation at the Central Church yesterday morning. 
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Prof. Swing preached on " The Greatness of Christian- 
ity." Folio wins: is the sermon: 

FOB I AM NOT ASHAMED OF THE GOSPEL OF CHBIST. 

Romans, i, 16. 

There must have been a Koinau pride in Paul's day, 
just as there is now a London pride and a Parisian 
pride. Into Rome had moved tlie material, and the in- 
tellectual greatness of the ancient world. Greece had 
handed over to Italy her language, and schools, and elo- 
quence, and arts. The recent orators had been Roman: 
Cicero and Hortensius; the recent poets had been Roman: 
Virgil, and Horace, and Ovid; the greatest Generals 
had been Roman: Pompey and Caesar; and Pliny and 
Seneca will illustrate the comparative eminence of 
science and morals. Egypt, so great for thousands of 
years, had become a contingent of Italy. If human na- 
ture was then what it now is, the inhabitants of Rome 
must have felt that they enjoyed advantages and possess- 
ed merits not allotted to the millions of Palestine, Asia, 
and Africa. To such a towering city — the center of the 
civilized world — Paul expressed a great longing to come 
with his new form of religion, for said he: " I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ" In a rapid manner 
the apostle then stated the outlines of that Gospel, that 
he might place beiore his distant friends a picture of 
the religion which seemed worthy of being proclaimed, 
even in Rome. In this condensed statement there are 
to be found the doctrine of an infinite personal God, the 
doctrine of a spiritual life in Christ, the doctrine of sep- 
aration from sin, of faith in Jehovah, of perpetual war- 
fare against an evil nature, and the doctrine of an end- 
less life. 
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Tills Gospel of whicli Paul was not ashamed has Tiot 
lost any of merit by its long march throngh the centu 
ries, but it has really gained in dignity as it has grown 
older; and the modern minister may say with this 
brave Apostle: " I am not ashan)ed of the Gospel of 
Christ." It will, of course, be necessary to assume that 
each minister must not be expected to be proud over 
the interpretation of some other mind. Paul may have 
been ashamed, for aught we know, of the theology 
of Barnabas, or of Silas, or of James, and these broth- 
ers may have reciprocated by being ashamed of many 
things in PauPs letters and addresses; but in a general 
way, conceding to each certain personal renderings, each 
was proud of the new religion fresh from the hills of Naza- 
reth. Thus when any modei;n clergyman confesses him- 
self to be proud of the Gospel, we must understand that 
he glories in his own estimate of the religion of Jesus, it 
being thus also implied that the disciple shall hold in 
substance the truths of his Master. 

Modern Christianity siH^passes in excellence that scene 
of St. Paul, because to its intrinsic merit it has added 
the witness of experience and the power of a long histoiy. 
But let us state in condensed terms the reasons whv no 
one should be ashamed to-day of the Christian religion. 
Its array of ideas is long and brilliant. Not all of them 
being distinctly those of Jesus, they are yet so inter- 
woven into His gospel, that they become an inseparable 
part of a perfect whole. They form together a system 
perfect as a logical order, and perfect as a practical phil- 
osophy. In this array of propositions, first comes the 
Being of God. It is not only the greatest idea extant 
among men, but it is the most powerful. As an em- 
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bodiment of justice, it has always urged man to keep 
his feet from the path of sin; as an embodiment of love 
it has cheered the hearts of countless millions; as a tjpe 
of power it has filled the human mind with awe; as a 
cause and designer of the beautiful, it has been the basis 
of art; as a reason of all being, and a rational motive of 
life, it has exalted man and helped make him a being of 
infinite progress. God has been a goal of thought and 
sentiment. 

Following this prime idea are seen now the doctrines 
of righteousness and love, and faith and hope, all de- 
scending from the cardinal thought. As from the sin- 
gle immense root of that historic vine in California, there 
issues a perfect garden full of branches and leaves, and 
as in autumn there are tons of grapes, all drawing their 
life and sweetness from one root, so out of the notion of 
a God there unfolds a human philosophy richer than any 
political system, which underlies an England or an Amer- 
ica, or any intellectual system coming from a Kent 
or a Spencer. All literature and art and philosophy 
are estimated by the merit of the thoughts to be found 
within them. Architecture is great when it places be- 
fore us marble emblems of the vast, or the harmonious, 
or the powerful, or some of those delicate curves which 
nature has made us love in her hills and trees and foli- 
age; painting is great when it embodies the beauty of 
the human face, or recalls some great event in history; 
music is classic and noble when it awakens all the nobler 
sentiments of the listening heart, and transports the 
soul as though by a golden chariot to a better land ; po- 
litical philosophy is deep and valuable when it elaborates 
all the duties of a nation, and all the rights and privileges 
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of the humblest citizen. Thus all this merit is to be 
sought among the assemblages of ideas, and measured 
by this method, that group of thoughts which springs up 
around the word God, is great by all the kinds of meas- 
urement to which it can be subjected. In vastness its 
thoughts surpass those bound up in the constitutions of 
States; in height and greatness they rise above the col- 
umns and towers of architecture; their distance and color- 
ing surpass those qualities upon the canvas of the painter; 
their sweetness and mystery excel the most pathetic 
music. They are so great and iniportant, that they be- 
come the cause of greatness and power, and form a rea- 
son of the massiveness of architecture, and for the ideals 
of nations. The Egyptian and Greek art sprang up 
around the belief in a God, and out of the same doctrine 
music wove its fabric of sound, religion alone, being a 
soil rich enough for such a harvest. The climate which 
grows great thoughts, is peculiar. It is a kind of trop- 
ical sky, and possesses elements not found in many 
zones. Our material world is a perpetual emblem of 
the spiritual one which envelops it; and as there are 
plants and fruits which will not flourish where frost 
comes or where chilling winds blow, so are there human 
sentiments which demand a climate of their own. If 
you will think for a moment, you will conclude that re- 
ligion has always been a zone that could produce the 
rarest blossoms and the rarest fruits. In it grew the 
wisdom of Thebes and of all the Nile. Moses was 
reared in that influence, and helped fashion the Hebrew 
world. There grew the wise men that paid homage to 
Christ. The same sky colored the poems of Homer and 
Yirgil, and then sent out a power from Palestine, that 
colored all subsequent civilization. 
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The religious philosophy has divided itself into many 
forms, that it might go everywhere and leave no gronp 
of men untouched. As the river which flowed through 
the Garden of Eden divided itself into four streams, that 
water and beauty might be carried to Havilah, and Ethi- 
opia, and Assyria, and Babylonia, and thus make one 
river bless four empires, so this philosophy of God has 
sent out many streams, that, although of one fouutaia 
and of one destiny, they might bless the most possible 
millions of our race. Under its many names tliey have 
been parts of but one river. Although in the first three 
centuries after Christ there sprang up more than fifty 
different sects, each following some Paul or Apollos, yet 
each one had its greatness in the central thought which 
w^as its livinor soul. The differences were much like the 
variations in our floral world, where there are a hundred 
varieties of roses, but each one is a rose. Follow Paul, 
or James, or Origen, or Augustine, or TertuUiau, or 
Luther, or Calvin^ or Wesley, or the Romanists, Bossuet 
and Fenelon, and you will find yourself still higher than 
the surrounding politics, or art, or ethics. Defective as 
religion has often been, it has been loftier than the ad- 
jacent fields of worldly wisdom or of unbelief. If Cal- 
vinism was hard and narrow, it was still above the co- 
temporary politics, and if Fenelon and Bossuet were 
narrow, they were grand men compared with those who 
may have despised in their day the worship and moral 
law of the Almighty. 

All thought is only comparatively true and compara- 
tively valuable. Compared with what others were teach- 
ing, Paul need not have been ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ. Paul had studied and weighed the Greek sys- 
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terns of duty and piety, and lie had been reared amid the 
best teachings of the Mosaic nation, and he thus knew 
the merits and demerits of the Old Testament; the Asi- 
atic and the Roman thought were around him. Tlie air 
was full of the sentiments of antiquity, but he had seen 
the Greek mind end in statuary and foot-races; the Asi- 
atic thoudit end in indolence and decay; he had seen 
Roman homes bury their dead with no hope of reunion; 
he had permitted the Mosaic law to harden him until he 
had drago^ed men and women to prison and had stoned a 
Stephen for freedom of tliought, and issuing from this 
great comparison he was not ashamed of tlie sermon up- 
on the mount. It did not terminate in Greek statues, 
nor in Asiatic sleep, nor in Mosaic stonings, nor in the 
oblivion of Cicero and Caesar, nor in the vices of Rome 
and Carthage, but in the virtue and immortality and 
general grandeur of man. Around Athens and Car- 
thage and Rome there liad been rolling for several gen- 
erations these clouds of agnosticism which in less of 
density are again on the horizon, and even in Jerusalem 
there were those who did not believe in a resurrection 
of the dead; and out of those dark days this Gospel arose 
as a summer sun. 

Those clergymen err who imagine that by " Gospel " 
Paul meant those ideas which are now called bv some 
sectarian name, or by the general name of orthodoxy, 
some modern view of the Trinitv, or the atonement. 
This letter to the Romans opens with a lament that 
there were persons who were not affected by the exist- 
ence and character of God, who did not know that sin 
will be punished, and that all the passions of the body 
were humble compared with the spiritual and holy life 
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of Jesus Christ. The views are all greater than any 
modern sect, and compose a gospel which opposed every 
point of classic vice and atheism. Paul was not anxious 
to journey to Kome to show to that capital that there 
was a difference between preacher and bishop, or between 
sprinkling and immersion, but to carry thither the basis 
of a new human life and the seeds of a new civilization. 
There the great orators and generals were living without 
hope beyond the tomb; there Seneca had spoken beauti- 
ful h?^ of morals, but had said but little about an eternity; 
there Julius Caesar had said that death would end all; 
there murder and fraud and vice were becoming appall- 
ing in their extent and quality, and even literature had 
sunk and disappeared. To Rome, so magnificent but so 
fallen, Paul wished to go carrying with him the throne 
of a just God, the beauty and morals and love of Christ, 
and the inspiration of a redeemed earth and a final 
heaven. Could we see Rome as Paul saw it when he 
began this letter, we should not wonder that he was not 
ashamed of the teachings of -Jesus. As well might 
the divine Beatrice be ashamed of her beauty, or a sum* 
mer midnight be ashamed of its stars. 

Perhaps, however, in the lapse of many centuries, 
that Gospel so mucJi needed by the Roman Empire had 
lost some of its intrinsic merit, and men of intellect and 
education need no longer be proud of its teachings. It 
may be that civilization had made the nations independ- 
ent of those tenets which were such a light to a world 
that had made its day into nightl The position would 
be more easily maintained that the Gospel is more 
Avorthy to-day than it was when the Apostles were living 
and dying for its principles. The raoFai need of the 
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world is perpetual. The dikes of Holland that kept 
out the sea a hundred years ago, are repelling the waves 
to-day, and will be needed in the next century as they 
are needed now; for the waves and the tides are not the 
foes of an hour, but of all the long existence of Holland 
and the ocean. So atheism and agnosticism are a storm 
that is everlasting; and when espoused by a race or a 
people, will bring as much sorrow to one epoch as to 
another. Kemove the Holland barric.ides and the sea 
will again sweep over the lowlands, engulfing happy 
homes and the works of beauty and utility. How soon 
darkness would come, and in what blackness, were all 
belief to leave our shores, we know not; but that a night 
would set in we know, for man will not live a high life 
when the high ideals are gone, nor will he fear sin when 
atheism has tossed into the mire the white throne of the 
universe. Agnosticism or atheism removes the motives 
of a moral and intellectual humanity because it reduces 
man to an animal, and thus blights all that harvest that 
comes from man as a soul. Those sweeping denials will 
gradually withdraw man from poetry, and beauty, and 
spirituality, and remand him to the wrath of his passions. 
Thus is the need of the spiritual Gospel perpetual, 
and one need no more be ashamed of it in the nineteenth 
century than Paul was ashamed of it in the first. 

Indeed, we may advance a step in this admiration, and 
may affirm that the religion of Jesus is greater now than 
it was when Paul died in its service. Greater, because 
its central truths have revealed more and more their in- 
finite value, and greater because it has become rich in the 
associations of history. It is not possible that the 
great Apostle just emerging from Judaism and standing 
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by the infant Christianity, still in its cradle, was able to 
measnre the full excellence of the new faith. No finite 
mind could have seen at once how those words of Jesus 
involved the liberty and equality of men, the happiness 
of little children, the freedom and glory of woman, the 
reform of the drunkard, the enthronement of charity, 
and the many-sided exaltation of the soul. As Watt 
could not have read the mission of his engine, as Dante 
and Milton, and Shakespeare could not have foreseen the 
fame of their writings, so Paul must have sailed to Rome 
without half realizing what a philosophy he was bear- 
ing, and what a crown of immortality was being woven 
for his own forehead. Of homely personal appearance, 
small, stooping, bald, high-nosed, weak-eyed, he was taken 
up by the grandeur of his Gospel and life, and was car- 
ried far above the common multitudes of the vale. His 
name, perhaps once a form of derision, became wedded 
to the word saint, and is known in nations which had 
•no existence when this Apostle was speaking from the 
steps in Athens. These triumphs of a name mark the 
unfolding of the value of the Gospel, and remind us 
that Paul was proud of something that was to be greater 
than his dreain. 

To an unfolding intrinsic worth must now be added 
the value of the long and dear associations of history. 
The Gospel, great in itself, has been made of untold 
worth by the experience of the marching host. In the 
Church of eighteen centuries our fathers and mothers, 
and brothers, have said their prayers and suiig their 
hymns; indeed, Christianity being only a perfected wor- 
ship, we may aflBrra that in all the career of our race on 
earth has man prayed, and sung, and hoped. Even bo 
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far away as in Jerusalem under Solomon, tlie heart sang 
its blessed psalms, and all other nations every where have 
sung their sublime responses and joined in the deep 
amen. In the Church, not in atheism or agnosticism, has 
the heart dreamed of the vsrelfare of the barbarous tribes; 
and out of this Christ-born sympathy have issued the 
Xaviers, and Marquettes, and Judsons. Chateaubriand 
says : "The ancient philosophers themselves never quit- 
ted the enchanting walksof Academus and tlie pleasures 
of Athens to go under the guidance of a sublime impulse 
to civilize the savage, to teach the ignorant, to heal the 
sick, to sow seeds of peace among hostile nations, but to 
do these works Christians have penetrated immense 
forests, crossed dangerous seas, encountered hostile and 
cruel nations, to struggle with the ignorance and habits 
of barbarism." The music of this worshi]) has sounded 
around the world in tones better than the report of a 
gun or the sound of British drum-beat. In cathedral, 
and minster, and chapel, and in the plain meeting-house 
of Dakota or Nebraska, religion has been a song, a tear 
of penitence or hope, a perfect inspiration of the heart. 
The faith of the worshiper has made Heaven come down 
to man to blend with his feelings and thoughts. By 
help of religion the grave has been decorated with 
flowers, and the soul has seen its handful of years changed 
into an immortality. In this enlargement of man, 
Christ is seen as an adequate cause, and with this vision 
of excellence all shame of the Gospel passes away; far 
better be ashamed of eloquence and art, and poetry, and 
philosophy, than of the cardinal tenets of religion. Of 
atheism or agnosticism we might dare be ashamed. If 
lield it would be seen to merit the regrets and the 
silence of its intellectual possessor, for it can never show 
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the richness of virtue, and hope, and love, and art, and 
enthusiasm contained in the holy urns of piety. Those 
who hold such chilling negations should speak, if at all, 
like one who bears bad news to a home circle; their feet 
should be leaden as those of a messenger who carries 
news of a lost battle to the patriots whose hearts must 
break at the tidino^s. The modern negatives are not onlv 
empty of a Creator, but with this fall of the Deity the 
stars fall also; and eloquence, and song, and virtue, and 
zeal, and spirituality die along with the dying God. 



THE REV, ROBERT COLLYER EFFECTUALLY YET INDI- 
RECTLY COUNTERACTS MILN. 

[His beautiful discourse at Unity Church on " Yesterday and To-day."] 

You will find niv text in the book of Ecclesiastes, 
thirty- eighth chapter and twenty-second verse: "Yester- 
day is for me, and to-day." 

1 saw a very touching picture in a gallery one day of 
a farmstead in the West, and the farmer, a fine old man, 
leaning on a orate. The homestead was such an one as 
your well-to-do farmer builds after twenty years, but 
with a touch of peace about it beyond that commonly 
attained. The orchard was abloom, and the garden, and 
there were tine stacks of grain to show he had not been 
obliged to sell his wheat in order to pay his interest, and 
the cattle had that sleek content you notice in the old 
Dutch masters. And so I said to the owner, "Here is a 
picture of the new Arcadia, the happiest human life, I 
suppose, to be found on the earth." " But," he answered 
vith a smile, "look again;" and then I saw what he 
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meant. There was an old log honse in the distance, 
covered with creepers and falling to decay, and the old 
man was looking at this with a sad regret in his face and 
in his eyes. He did not see the homestead or the farm 
or the life or the light of the world about him, because 
he was looking at the life and light of many years ago, 
and I imagined I could guess what he saw'. He saw a 
young man cutting tlie logs for that house, and raising 
them, with the neighbors to help him, who were now 
mostly dead and gone, and the young wife and motlier 
was busy in her new home with her little children. It 
was a hard, rough life they had to live. The land had 
to be cleared and broken, drained and planted, and the 
reckoning made good with nature, and the price paid 
down for their living and their life. They had to fight 
the chills and fever, to keep watch and ward against the 
savage and the wolf, perhaps, to give some of the chil- 
dren back to God, and tight sore battles against rain 
and drought, and then to swallow down their sorrow 
and brace up their hearts arid begin again. He has 
won the battle now, and yet you felt, somehow, he had 
also lost it; his heart was in the old log house, and it 
was more to him than the ample and spacious home. He 
has lost track of the poverty and pain, and the hope de- 
ferred that maketh the heart sick, and they are very 
pleasant years he is looking at through the glass of 
time, and the wealth he has gathered seems to be no com- 
pensation for what he has lost. It is a noble farm he 
has, but he regrets the clearing; the children God 
has spared have left him, and come only now and then 
to the old place; the past robs the present of its choicest 

21 
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treasure, and it is like the battles one reads of in which 
defeat comes flying on the very wings of victory. 

And I find again, when I think of this picture and 
would remonstrate with the old man on his folly, that 
ray own heart comes very near turning traitor and going 
over to the side on which he stands. I look through 
the glass with him, and see a boy to whom a little green 
nook among the moors is more than the splendors of a 
great city, a youth and young man whose lot was as hard 
in its own way as that through which my old friend has 
passed, which threatens to take the sunshine out of a 
riper age, burdened with God's benediction. I take sides, 
for the instant, with the farmer, despite of my better 
judgment; the tiny stone cottage is more to me than the 
mansion. I sympathize with one I knew here in Chica- 
go, who could have bought out a shoe store and felt not 
much poorer, but thought with tender regrets of a time 
wlien he was a boy on a farm in Connecticut, and on 
frosty mornings in the fall, used to warm his bare feet 
where the cows had lain all night. I find myself open 
t) this lonely deception of the heart, about the bare, rug- 
ged facts of those days, and the way over which I have 
had to pass is softened into something like utter pleas- 
antness in the purple lights of time. It is only by a dis- 
tinct effort I can recall the trouble and dismav. The 
past in these moods seems to me of most worth, and I 
see how defeat may come to me also, if I do not have it 
out with myself on the v^y pinions of victory, and rob 
me of some very choice treasures. I feel sure, also, that 
when I speak of this treason to-day I speak for a great 
body of men and women who strike just ray trouble 
now and then, and the trouble of the old man there by the 
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gate. It IS the burden of some of the grandest things 
ever written with a pen from Job to " In Memoriam. ^' 
The time comes to ns all when it is no use telling ns to 
leave the things which are behind. Tell dear Charles 
Lamb to leave Coleridge and the day when they were 
boys together in the school and yonng men dreaming 
their dreams, and then Lamb himself must be blotted 
out, and Irving, and Scott, and Milton, and Shakespeare. 
The lonely light lies on the past for them all at times, 
and leaves the present desolate and bare. 

I venture to say, indeed, that it is the most natural 
thing in the world to look back, and the proof that we 
are men and not brutes: and that in proportion to our 
power to do this is our place among men high or low. 
The Bushman in Africa can look back for a year or two, 
the red man ten or twenty, and then they lose the count. 
The women in the shanties can not tell when they were 
born, and think it a wonder anv one should ask them. 
The English peasant of a good stock has it all down in 
the family Bible, but the Scotch peasant often has a cent- 
ur}' behind him, in clear outline, and within this cent- 
ury, digging into a mound where the peasants steadily 
held aloof, a great Danish sea-king had been buried in 
armor of gold before the conquest, and only that no 
peasant would dig there at the peril of his soul, they 
had found the bones and the armor. It is one of 
the side lights on the splen Jid promise of our own breed 
of men. Again, here in America, no sooner is there 
risk that the founders and old settlers will be forgotten 
in any country where common schools are kept than we 
instantly begin to make all sure through a county histo- 
ry, and then through a great book devoted to the roots 
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and branches of a single family; and, busy as we are 
about other things, there is no land on the eartli where 
this has been done with snch minnteness, and families 
like the Warrens and Clarks of Plymouth look back 
easily through 260 years, while there are families in En- 
gland that go back with some certainty six or seven cent- 
uries. 

In the measure of our manhood, then, we must look 
back to our yesterdays: it is a law of our life, and in 
this wide sense we leave the days which are behind at 
our peril, because they are the sure and deep foundations 
of the days which are still before us all. Nor can we 
afford to have those days which touch our closer and 
more personal life most truly, and forget them, for they 
are still among our choicest treasures and must be while 
we live. The pretty Irish girl whose mother came with 
her oh the tender at Queenstown in the fall of '78, and 
smoothed her hair and set her hat and kissed her for the 
long good-by, as we stood on the deck of the Algeria, 
may not be able to tell the census man her age, but she 
can tell him all about the poor cottage of turf and stones, 
and what the old mother said as they parted that Sun- 
day afternoon; and all the days of poverty through which 
she had to pass begin to look lovely to her now that they 
are over and full of peace. So when I wandered through 
the old-time valley that summer, and saw the boy I was, 
looking for nests and wild berries, and heard my mother's 
voice calling in the dim far distance of the years, and 
walked over the old bridge again holding on to my 
father's finger and looking with wonder at a three-quar- 
ters moon, and went to see whether the troutling was 
still ready to dart under the boulder — and he was; and 
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if the thrnshes nested still hi the old thorn — and they 
did; and whether a cheery old woman still sold things 
for a cent in the queer old cottage — and she did; only I 
found we had been children together in- the old school; 
and when I got the old neighbors together, who were 
children when I was, and gave them a lecture, and found 
after the lecture they could all see their way back to our 
common childhood, and tell me what I knew already, I 
lived also in the past. 

So we must hold on to our yesterdays if our names 
are not to be blotted from the book of life. This is one 
of the seals of our greatness and one " prize of our high 
calling." The poor idiot I went to see for pity that I 
used to tease him so, could tell me of my boyhood and 
his own, and that was a whole soul's worth more than 
tlie horse could do, whose eyes were on us as we stood 
there talking of childhood, and youth, and prime, the 
homestead, and the old folks who have gone to their 
rest; the hills and streams that dwindle so when we go 
to look at them for the first time since we were lads; the 
old companions and friends, the laughter and tears, the 
cradles and the graves — they are all ours through this 
divine mastery of a power which can not forget until 
the silver cord is loosed and the golden bowl is broken, 
that the body may return to the earth as it was and the 
spirit return to the God who gave it. 

And so, while all this is true, I have to ask again 
whether the mood into which that man had fallen I saw 
in the picture, and into which we all fall now and then, 
is worthy this grand power to treasure our yesterdays — 
the power man alone possesses really and truly; and, if 
it is not worthy, how shall we master it and win our way 
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to the better heart and mind? I very well remember 
the old men who fought at Waterloo, and the old sea- 
dogs even who had sailed their ships on all the seas, and 
fought under the old admirals; and I remember what 
pride they took in the work thej'^ had done, not so much 
as something which still remained in the light, and 
brought a great pride to them and joy when they would 
tell of the struggles and the victories of Waterloo, and the 
Kile was still in them in some essential way as they 
shouldered the crutch and showed how fields were won, 
and they felt themselves lifted by the grand old days in- 
to an evergrowing grandeur. 

And these men came back to me one day last year as 
I stood for an hour on one of our great avenues in New 
York, and watched a great procession of veterans from our 
own war. They marched with heads up and with a proud 
step, and battle-scarred as many were, and broken by the 
hard, stern fight, still I saw how the whole worth of 
what they had done was still reaming brightly in their 
blood, as they looked up and on, while the music stirred 
them and those who were watching, and the old flags 
were borne before the regiments, telling a story so 
grand and pathetic that those could not keep down their 
tears who remembered Donelson as I did, and Pittsburg 
Landing, and those on both sides we]had helped to nurse. 
The story of the old struggle was in their hearts that 
day, and as the years sweep on, and the great quarrel is 
lifted into its true light, so will they be lifted who sur- 
vive, until in fifty years the half-score veterans who re- 
main will father all the pride and glory of the old time 
and the old contest like a halo about them, and bear it 
with them through the gates of the grave. 
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Now if we have fought well in the battle of life, this 
is also our part and lot; the whole worth of what we 
have done remains and comes out of yesterday into to- 
day, and 80 is it not something of a shame that we 
should think of it as past, and not present also? nay, may 
we not go further, and venture to believe that in the to- 
day there is something still better than could live in our 
yesterdays, because of the law through which the good 
grows to more and more? It was all about this man in 
the picture; it is all about you and me. The wilderness 
and solitary place was glad for him, and the desert blos- 
somed as the rose, and what he had done in his way, we 
may have done in ours. We can only regret the perver- 
sities and failures, and be sad for the sins and follies. 
If our life is wearing on, and we have tried to do well, 
any other regret for the vanishing of the yesterdays can 
be !io more than the vines and orchards might feel in 
September for the vanishing of May and June; and so 
we should be glad as we look back on our life. Then the 
truth we must grasp again and hold with this is, that 
yesterday is ours as surely as to-day, by reason of this 
power through which we can recollect it. 

Do I recall my lost youth? I could not do that if it 
was really lost out of my inmost being. The child who 
has learned to talk in another tongue comes here, plunges 
into our life, forgets his own mother tongue, lives to be 
three-score and ten, becomes unconscious of himself 
when he nears the river, and begins to prattle again in 
the old way: his childhood is innermost of all — it is not 
lost. You are drowned and rescued, and tell me that in 
the minute before you became unconscious you seemed 
to live over your whole life- time. It was because all the 
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yesterdays really and truly lie within to-day. Those 
who have been long dead often come to me in my sleep, 
and we talk in the old familiar fashion, with no dream 
on my part that they have gone and I am left, and it is 
because they have not gone from that mystery in which 
my soul dwells, but are still my companions and friends. 
Poor old Falstaff, who died in sin, playing all of good 
which could be played in his life, could not play the in- 
nocent and cheery boy, whose life lay far beyond, and 
within the ugly unfolding, as the great deep soul who 
tells his story imagines him, and so when he was poor 
old Jack no longer, the woman says, " he babbles of 
green fields." Our life is not lost, then, as it recedes in- 
to the past; it is stored up and hidden away by reason 
of this grace of God, through which a man is so much 
more than a sheep. All the yesterdays underlie to-day, 
and are all bound up in the book of our life. Did the 
children come to stay only a few days with us? Then in 
some deep and holy way we can find by faith in God 
they came to stay forever. Have those God has spared 
to us gone forth from our homes as men and women 
who must also fight their battle and bear their burden? 
Then their whole life is ours from the first day until 
now. 

I remember my mother made all her reckonings by 
her diildren's ages. They were her calendar and chron- 
icle, and the very king was crowned when such an one 
was so many years old. I used to laugh at the curious 
reckoning which made the whole world turn round to 
one small cottage, but I see now she was right, because 
this was her life. The child was not William lY, but 
her baby. Does that old man in the picture see what I 
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can not see when I look at that old home, the light shin- 
ing in the window, over a chasm of forty years, and 
tlie children toddling out to meet him as he came home 
from the plow? I want to tell him this he is looking at 
now is only the seen and temporal; the unseen and eter- 
nal is hidden away in his heart. The old home is all 
right. Tennyson makes the grandmother sit in her 
chair on the uttermost edge of time, and tell the little 
maid how it seemed to her that her dead are still liv- 
ing. 

Pattering over the boards, my Annie, who left me at two. 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you: 
Pattering over the boards, she comes and goes at her will, 
While Harry is in the five -acre and Charlie plowing the hiU. 
And Harry and Charlie, I hear them too — they sing to their team* 
Often they come to the door in a pleasant kind of a dream, 
They come and sit by my chair, they hover about my bed, 
I am not always certain if they be alive or dead. 

It is because all the yesterdays are stored away in the 
mother's heart; and now, when the clasp of the seen and 
temporal slackens, she brings them out of the hiding 
place, and they are again what they were at their best. 

Mr. Longfellow, my dear, dead friend, showed me a 
picture one day, not long ago, of a women of great beau- 
ty, and told me how in his youth he went to see her 
in the room where we stood. She was very old then, he 
said, and near her end; and she said to him, " See what 
1 was and what I am now. This is what we all come to. 
Do not set your heart on any of us, my friend; we are 
not worth the cost and pain." But I thought of him as 
he was talking with that wonderful light on his face, 
and how he carried the picture of one in his heart and 
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her presence in his life, beautiful forever, wlvo was 
not lost, not lost^ but was the ever present angel of his 
beautiful old age.. If the heart holds good, then the 
yesterdays are all one with to-day — they are saved; they 
are not mere memories to us, if we are true to them, any 
more than the spring days will be to the ripe fruit and 
corn next October. All their shadow and their shine 
are brought forward in the great account God keeps with 
his children. That old man's youth is in him, mine is 
in me, yours is in you. That cottage in which I lived 
has been swept away to make room for a mansion; but I 
hold it in present possession all the same, with the plum 
tree and the rose bush. The old man's children were 
some of them dead; some of yours are, and mine. But 
they never die — in this deeper and diviner life they 
abide with us forever. 

" And we are seven " is true of us all. And so I reach 
my lessons, of which the first is to those whose life is 
still in the main before them, and it is this: That the 
yesterdays are all to be stored for the wealth and bless- 
ing of the morrows. I note this in xny own life, that 
about what I was at your age was the sprouting blade of 
what I am now. What little worth there may be in my 
work dates from these days before my life b^gan to har- 
den in the mold. The few things I had managed to store 
away in the years before I was twenty-five have really been 
the wealth from which I had to draw from that day to 
this. You wonder in the school as in the store what is 
the use of this painstaking; why is it good that man 
should bear the yoke in his youth; why should you not 
take things eas}^ and shake a free foot? That is what 
every third man said once on a time. You will find to- 
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day on the far frontier a no-account man who had your 
chance. That is what every second man said once in 
these States, whose last hope is to get some sort of oflBce 
in Washington and be the mere appanage of a boss, 
and that is what the tramp said to a man. The best of 
all the yesterdays, in my poor insight, come before we 
are over twenty-five, for a real success in life; we may not 
believe it; that is our misfortune and will some day be our 
calamity. "Now is the accepted time" is the truth 
3'outh must lay to heart. Character, conduct and capacity 
lay their deep and sure foundations in our youth, and yes- 
terday molds and shapes to-morrow. This is the lesson 

m 

for those that can look forward. 

I have in part anticipated the lesson for those who 
must look forward in all I have said. We must not 
submit to this bondage of regret for that which we im- 
agine we have lost — the youth we had with its fine 
glamour and grace, the days when the home was a well- 
spring of delight, the companions and lovers and friends 
that are no more, and the tender grace of a day that is 
dead. We must say to-day, no day is dead, which ever 
really lived; no friend lost, no child and no companion 
that has ever been part of our life. I have read that the 
Tartars illuminated their houses for a death, and there's 
a grand touch in the thing — they will meet darkness 
with light, and death shall have no domain. The yes- 
terdays are all within the soul: let us not say they are 
dead, but risen. This dismal spirit is not of faith. 

In that journey I made, and from which I have not 
been able to free myself, as I have thought of these 
yesterdays and the sad face in the picture, I remember a 
day when, in wandering through the old familiar scenes, 
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the light seemed to have gone out of my life and left 
nothing but regret and pain. But I happened into a 
cottage I had not entered since I was a child, and sat 
down and began to talk with a white-haired woman of 
her life. It was one of the saddest stories I ever heard. 
She had borne many children ; they were all dead but one, 
and he was in Australia; her old man and herself were 
all they could muster nyw to sit by the turf fii*e; the. 
world was barren to them in their age, and they were 
poor. But in the very thick of her trouble, while she 
wept, her old heart gave a bound, and she began to talk 
of her blessings. It was like the song of a thrush after 
a thunderstorm: "They are all mine still, the children 
are " she cried, " and I shall find them where they 
have gone and know them, never fear. I should love 
to go to-day if the old man could spare me. " And so 
her moan turned itself, without an effort, into a psalm, 
and I went away ashamed and rebuked for my sadness 
and regrets. 

It is the grand impregnable fastness to which all the 
ages turn: of all that our Father has given us, we have 
lost nothing: no yesterday, no child, no friend, no lover, 
nor youth, nor prime, nor home; they are all in the 
heart; and all the sw^eet things of j^esterday and to-day 
shall spring forth into the everlasting life. 

In the evening Mr. CoUyer preached before another 
congregation on the " life of his dear friend, Df. Bel- 
lows." 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

Dr. Talmage Discusses the Question, " What Will Religion do for 
the Household? ' — What did it do for Your Father's House if 
You were Brought up in a Christian Home? — A Father's Broken 
Prayer More Than all the Works of Shakespeare, Milton, Tenny- 
son and Dante — Home Religion. 

Dr. Talmage preached the following sermon in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle recently. Subject — "The Old 
Homestead." 

Text — Joshua xxiv, 15: ^' As for me and my hou8e^ we 
will serve the Lord.^^ 

Absurd Joshua! You will have no time for family 
religion. You are a military character, and your time 
will be taken up with affairs connected with the army. 
You are a statesman, and your time will be taken up 
with public affairs. You are the Washington, the Wel- 
lington, the McMahon of the Israelitish host. You will 
have a great many questions to settle; you will have no 
time for religion. But Joshua, with the same voice with 
which he commanded the sun and moon to halt and 
stack arms of light on the parade ground of the heavens, 
says: "As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord." Before we adopt the resolution of this old sol- 
dier, we want to be certain, it is a wise resolution. If 
religion is going to put my piano out of time and clog 
the feet of the children racing through the hall, and sour 
the bread and put crape on the door-bell, I do not want it in 
m\^ house. I once gave six dollars to hear Jenny Lind 
warble; I have never given a cent to hear any one groan. 
Will this religion spoken of in my text do anything for 
the dining-hall, for the nursery, for the parlor, for the 
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sleeping apartment? It is a great deal easier to invite a 
disagreeable guest than to get rid of him. If yon 
do not want religion you had better not ask it to come, 
for after coming it may stay a great while. Isaac Watts 
went to visit Sir Thomas and Lady Abney at their place 
in Theobald, and was to stay a week and stayed thirty- 
five years; and if religion once gets into 3'our household 
the probability is it will stay there forever. Now the 
question I 'want this morning to discuss is, What will 
religion do for the household? 

What did it do for your father's house, if you were 
brought up in a Christian home? That whole scene had 
vanished, but it comes back to-day. The hour for morn- 
ing prayers came. You were invited in: Soaiewhat 
fidgety, you sat and listened. Your father made no 
pretension to rhetorical reading, and he just went through 
the chapter in a plain, straightforward way. Then you 
all knelt. It was the same prayer morning by morning 
and night by night, for he had the same sins to ask 
pardon for and the same blessings for which to be grate- 
ful day after day and year after year. The prayer was 
longer than you would like to have had it, for the game 
at ball was waiting or the. skates were lying under the 
shed, or the school-books needed one or two more look- 
ing at the lessons. Your parents, somewhat rheumatic 
and stiffened with age, found it difficult to rise from 
their kneeling. The chair at which they knelt is gone; 
the Bible out of which they read has perhaps fallen to 
pieces. The parents are gone, the children scattered 
north, east, south and west, but that whole scene flashes 
upon your memory to-day. Was that morning and 
evening exercise in your father's house debasing or 
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elevating? Is it not among the most sacred renQinis- 
cences? You were not as devotional as some of the older 
members of your father's house who were kneeling with 
you at the time, and you did not bow your head as 
closely as they did, and you looked around and you 
saw just the posture your mother and father assumed 
while they were kneeling on the floor. The whole scene 
is so photographed in your memory that if you were an 
artist you could draw it now just as they knelt. 

For how much would you. have that scene obliterated 
from vour memory? It all comes back to-dav, and you 
are in the homestead again. Father is there, mother is 
there, all of you children are there. It is the same old 
prayer — opening with the same petition, closing with the 
same thanksgiving. The family prayers of 1830, 1840, 
and 1850, are as fresh in your memory as though they 
were uttered yesterday. The tear that starts from your 
eye melts all the scene. Gone, is it? Why, many a 
time it has held you steady iu the struggles of life. You 
once started for a place and that memory jerked you 
back and you could not enter. The broken prayer of 
your father has had more eifect upon you than all you 
ever read in Shakespeare and Milton and Tennyson and 
Dante. You have gone over mountains and across seas. 
You never for a moment got out of sight of that domes- 
tic altar. O my friend, is it your opinion this morning 
that the ten or fifteen minutes subtracted from each day 
for family devotion was an economy or a waste of time 
in your father's household? I think some of us are com- 
ing to the conclusion that the religion which was in our 
father's house would be a very appropriate religion for 
our homes. If family prayers did not damage that 
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household tliere is no probability that they will damage 
onr household. 

"Is God dead?" said a child to her father. "No," he 
replied; "why do you ask that?" "Well," she said, 
" when mother was living we used to have prayers, biit 
since her death we haven't bad family prayers, and I 
didn't know but that God was dead, tool" 

A family that is launched in the morning wdth family 
prayers is well launched. Breakfast over, the family 
scatter — some to school, some to household duties, some 
to business. During the day there will be a thousand 
perils abroad — perils of the street-car, of the scaffold- 
ing, of the ungoverned horse, of the misstep, of the 
aroused temper, of multitudinous temptation to do 
wrong. Somewhere between 7 o'clock in the morning 
and 10 o'clock at night there may be a moment when 
you will be in urgent need of God. Beside that, family 
prayer will be a secular advantage. A father went into 
the war to serve his country. His children stayed 
and cultivated the farm. His wife prayed. One of the 
sons said afterward: "Father is fighting and we are 
digging and mother is praying." " Ah, " said some one, 
" praying and digging and fighting will bring us out of 
our natural troubles. " We may pray in the morning 
" give me this day my daily bread, " and sit down in 
idl^neBs and starve to death; but prayer and hard work 
w^ill give a livelihood to any family. Family religion 
pays for both worlds. Let us have an altar in each one 
of our households. Tou may not be able to formulate 
a prayer. Then there are Phillip Henry's prayers, and 
there are McDnff's prayers, and there are Philip Dod- 
ridge's prayers, and there are the Episcopal Church pray- 
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ers, and there are scores of books with supplications 
just suited to the domestic circle. 

"Oh," says some man, "I don't feel competent to lead 
rnj household in prayer." Well, I do not know that it 
18 yonr duty to lead. I think, perhaps, that it is some- 
times better for the mother of the household to lead. 
She knows better the wants of the household. She can 
read the scripture with a more tender enunciation. She 
knows more of God. I will put it plainly, and say she 
prays better. Oh, these mothers decide almost every- 
thing. Nero's mother was a murderess. Lord Byron's 
mother was haughty and impious. You might have 
guessed that from their children. Walter Scott's mother 
was fond of poetry. Washington's mother was patri- 
otic. Samuel Blodget's mother was a thorough Chris- 
tian. St. Bernard's mother was noble-minded. So you 
might have guessed from their children. 

Good men always have good mothers. There may 
once in ten or twenty years be an exception to that rule, 
but it is only an exception. Benjamin West's mother 
kissed him after she had seen his first wonderful sketch 
witii the pencil. Benjamin West afterward said : "That 
kiss made me a painter." A young man received a fur- 
lough to return from the army to his father's house. 
Afterward he took the furlough back to the officer, say- 
ing : "I would like to postpone my visit two weeks." 
At the end of the two weeks he came and got the fur- 
louijh. He was asked whv he waited. " Well," he re- 
plied, " when I left home I told my mother I would be 
a Christian in the army, and I was resolved not to go 
home nntil I could answer her first question." Oh, the 
almost omnipotent power of the mother ! But if both 
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the father and the mother be right, then tlie children are 
almost sure to be right. The young people may make 
a wide curve from the straight path, but they are ahnost 
sure to come back to the right road. It may not be un- 
til the death of one of the parents. How often it is that 
we hear some one say : " Oh, he was a wild young man, 
but since his father's death he has been different! " The 
fact is, that the father's cofBn or the mother's coffin is 
often the altar of repentance for the child. 

Oh, that was a stupendous day, the day of father's 
burial. It was not the officiating clergyman who made 
the chief impression, nor the sympathizing mourners; it 
was the father asleep in the casket. The hand that had 
toiled for that household so long, folded. The brain 
cooled off, after twenty or forty years of anxiety about 
how to put that famil}^ in right position. The lips 
closed, after so many years of good advice. There are 
more tears falling in mother's grave than in father's 
grave, but over the father's tomb I think there is a kind 
of awe. It is at that marble pillar many a young man 
has been revolutionized. O young man, with cheek 
flushed with dissipation, how long is it since you have 
been out to your father's grave? Will you not go this 
week? Perhaps the storms of the last winter may have 
bent the headstone until it leans far over. You had bet- 
ter go out and see whether the letteritig has been de- 
faced. You had better go out and see whether the gate 
of the lot is closed. You had better go and see if you 
can nut find a sermon in the growing grass. O young 
man, go out this week and see your father's grave. Re- 
ligion did so much for our Christian ancestry; are we 
not ready this morning to be willing to receive it into 
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oiir own households? If wo do receiv^e it, let it come 
through the front door, not through the back door. In 
other words, do not let us smuggle it in. There are a 
great many families that want to be religious, but they 
do not want anybody outside to know it. They would 
be mortified to death if yon caught them at family pray- 
ers. They would not sing in the worship for fear their 
neighbors would hear them. They do not have prayers 
when they have company 1 

They do not know much about the nobility of the 
Western trapper. A traveler going along was overtaken 
by night and a storm, and he entered a cabin. There 
were fire-arms hung up around the cabin. He was 
alarmed. He had a large amount of money with him, 
but he did not dare to venture out into the night in the 
storm. He did not like the looks of the household. Af- 
ter a while the father, the Western trapper, came in, gun 
on shoulder, and when the traveler looked at him he was 
still more affrighted. After a while the family were 
whispering together in one corner of the room, and the 
traveler thought to himself, " Oh, now my time has come; 
I wish I was out in the storm and in the night rather 
than here." But the swarthy man came up to him and 
said: "Sir, we are a rough people; we get our living by 
hunting, and we are very tired when the night comes; 
but before going to bed we always have a habit of read- 
ing a little out of the Bible, and having prayers, and I 
think we will have our usual custom to-night; and if you 
don't believe in that kind of thing, if you will just step 
outside the door for a little while, I will be much obliged 
to you." Oh, tliere are many Christian parents in Brook- 
lyn who h.^e not half the courage of that Western trap- 
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prayer for lier household? Ask her before the throne of 
God surrounded by her children. In the presence of the 
Chiystian church to-day I make this record of ancestral 
piety. Oh, there is a beauty and a tenderness and a sub- 
limity in family religion. 

In my house I have a book of strange fascination. 
It is my father's and mother's family Bible. If you 
ex:amined it you would hardly find a leaf that is not 
discolored with time or tears. As long as I can remem- 
ber out of that book my father read every morning and 
niirht. When mv brother Van Nest died in the West 
Indies, where he had gone for his health, the night the 
news came, out of that book my father read the eternal 
consolations. When my brother David, a young man 
in this city, died, that was the book that comforted the 
old people. There came fifteen years of sickness to my 
father, and a mighty struggle for bread as a consequence; 
out of that book he read of the ravens that fed Elijah. 
My mother went through the dark valley of death; that 
was the lamp that shone on her pathway. In the hours 
of loneliness that followed, my father consoled himself 
with that book, reading of the reunion which took place 
two vears afterward in heaven. There are but four or 
five pictures in the book, but Dore never illustrated a 
Bible as that book is illustrated to my eyes. Through 
it I can see into marriages and burials, joys and sorrows, 
meetings and partings, Thanksgivings days and Christ- 
mas festivals, cradles and death-beds. 

Old, old book! Speak out and tell of the sorrows 
comforted and of the dying hoars irradiated. Old, old 
book! The hands that held thee are ashes; the eyes that 
perused thee are closed. What a pillow thou wouldst 
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make for a dying headl I salute all tlie meinories ofthiB 
past when I press it to ray heart and when I press it to 
my lip3. Oh for a family Bible! The New Testament 
in small type is not worthy of being called by that name. 
Have a whole Bible in large type, with the family record 
of marriages and births and deaths. What if the curious 
should turn over the leaves to see how old you are? 
You are younger now than you ever will be again. The 
curious will find out from those with whom you played 
in childhood how old you are. Have a family Bible. 
It will go down from generation to generation, full of 
holy memories. A hundred years after you are dead it 
will be a benediction to those* who come after you. Otiier 
books, worn out or fallen apart, will be flung to the gar- 
ret or cellar; but this will be inviolate, and it will be 
your protest for centuries against iniquity and in beha'f 
of righteousness. Oh, when we see what family religion 
has done for our father's household, do we not want it to 
come into the dining-room to break the bread, into the 
nursery to bless the young, into the parlor to purify the 
socialities, into the library to control the reading, into 
the bed-room to hallow the slumber, into the hall to 
watch our going out and coming in? Aye, there are 
hundreds of voices in this house this morning ready to 
cry out: "Yes! yes! As for me and my house we will 
serve the Lord.'' 

There are two arms to this subject. The one arm 
puts its hand on all parents. It says to them: " Don't 
interfere with your children's welfare. .Don't interfere 
with their eternal happiness. Don't you, by anything 
you do, put out your foot and trip them with ruin. 
Start them under the shelter, the insurance, the everlast- 
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ing help of Christian parentage. Catechisms will not 
save them, though catechisms are good; tlie rod will not 
save them, though the rod may be necessary. Lessons 
of virtue will not save them, though they are very im- 
portant. Becoming a through-and-through, up-and-down, 
out-and-out Christian yourself will make them Chris- 
tians." The other arm of this subject puts its hand up- 
on those who had a pious bringing up, but who as yet 
have disappointed the expectations in regard to them. I 
said that children brought. up in Christian households, 
though they might make a wide curve, were very apt to 
come back to the straight path. Have you not been 
curving out long enough? Is it not most time for you 
to begin to curve in? ^'Oh," you say, "they were too 
rigid." Well, now, my brother, I think you have a 
pretty good character, considering what you say your 
])arents were. 

Do not boast too much about the style in which your 
parents brought you up. Might it not be possible that 
you would be an exception to the general rule laid down, 
and that you might spend your eternity in a difierent 
world from that which your parents are spending theirs? 

I feel anxious about you; you feel anxious about 
yourself. Oh, cross over into the right path this morn- 
ing. What an awful thing it would be for you to perish 
after all the prayers offered by parental lips I If your 
parents prayed for you twice a day, each of them twice 
a day for twenty years, that would make 29,200 prayers. 
Those 29,200 prayers for you will either be the mountain 
over which you will climb into heaven, or they will be 
the avalanche that will slide back to crush vour soul for- 
ever. By the memory of the cradle in which your child- 
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hood was rocked with the foot that lon]^ ago ceased to 
move, by the crib in which your own children shimber 
night by night nnder G-od's protecting care, by the two 
graves in which sleep two old hearts tliat beat with love 
so long for your welfare, and by the two graves in which 
you now, the living father and mother, will find your 
last repose, I urge you to the discharge of your duty. 

"Though parents may in covenant be, 
And have their heaven in view, 
They are not happy till they see 
Their children happy too." 

Oh, you departed Christian ancestry, fathers and 
mothers in glory, bend from the skies to-day and give 
new emphasis to what you told us on earth with many 
tears and anxieties. Keep a place for us by your blissful 
side,'for today, in the presence of earth and heaven and 
hell, and by the help of the Gross, and amid overwhelm- 
ing and gracious memories, we resolve, each one for him- 
self, "As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.'- 



DR. THOMAS ON " THE IMMORTALITY OF SOCIETY." 

For He is not a Q-od of the dead, but of the living; 
for all live unto Him. — Luke^ xx, 38. 

In these days of religious debates and doubts, we are 
apt to think that something strange has befallen our 
age. This may be true in some forms of thought; but, 
my friends, the same old questions of thought in religion 
and in philosophy and government, and the same weary 
or joyful round of life, of labor and rest, of laughter and 
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tears, that trouble or bless us now, were common a thou 
sand or two thousand years ago. The questions of G-od 
and the soul and a future life were common themes of 
debate in the days of our Savior. Among the Jews 
there were two sects: the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 
The Pharisees believed in angels and spirits, and in the 
resurrection of the dead. The Sadducees denied both? 
and thev came to our Lord with what seemed to them 
an unanswerable objection t<f a" Continuance of the earth- 
ly life of man in a future state. It was drawn from the 
supposed confusion and difficulties that would arise from 
the reappearance or tlie carrying over to the other life 
of the complex relations of the present world. Their 
objection was stated in the form of a question, and this 
question was based upon a law of Moses, that when a 
man died without children, his brother should marry the 
widow and raise children to perpetuate the dead man's 
name. And they proposed a real or hypothetical case 
of seven brothers who had, in obedience to this law, been 
the husband of one woman. And their question was, 
whose wife shall she be in the resurrection ? 

The answer of our Lord to these questions may be 
very suggestive to us, both in its spirit and its method 
of argument, as well as in the conclusions to which it 
leads. 

Our Savior was always patient with honest doubters; 
he never rudely turned away inquiring minds, but sought 
to make more plain tlie way of truth. And even to the 
captious, and to those who sought to entangle him through 
their sophistries, or to entrap him in legal matters and 
make Him appear as an enemy to the Koman law, He 
Qjave fair and unevasive answers. Thus He instructed 
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the woman at the well, and reasoned with Nicodemus, 
and thus He argued with the Sadducees in the text; 
and just after this we find Him answering the lawyers 
who came to ask him about the greatest commandment; 
and when Thomas doubted the resurrection, He bade 
him place his finger in the print of the nails and be 
convinced. But Jesus was severe in His rebuke of in- 
sincerity, and terrible in His denunciation of hypocrites. 

And in all this there is a lesson for us, and especially 
for the teachers of religion in our day. Man is not to 
be won to the trnth by ridicule or persecution or abuse, 
but by reason and kindness. And when men really love 
the trnth and have confidence in it, they are willing 
that all sides should be seen and heai-d. The men of 
faith see and know that, after all the debates are ended, 
what is worth saving will not be lost, and will appear 
only the stronger because it has passed through the 
ordeal of a searching criticism. And I sometimes think 
that it is best for truth that there are those who are 
looking on the other side of things, and trying all the 
other ways of approach to great questions, just as men 
are trying diflferent methods of navigation or travel, 
and are seeking by various routes to reach the North Pole. 
So let there be those who see matter, but deny spirit; 
who believe in the present, but doubt the future. Their 
very doubts may help truth, if it be only by showing 
at last that there is nothing where they supposed there 
was all, and all where they thought there was nothing. 

The method of our Lord was that of instruction, some- 
times by parables, again by simple affirmation, and then 
by argument, as in the text with the Sadducees about the 
resurrection. Here He first instructs the questioners; 
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tells them that they do not understand their own Script- 
ures, and that their objections would lose their force 
if they knew more of the power of God. He then rea- 
sons with them, and the argument takes the form of a 
pyllogism. The major premise he takes from the Pen- 
tateuch, which the Sadducees accepted as of divine au- 
thority. It is this: " God is the God of Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob," That they could accept. The minor 
premise is: " He is not a God of the dead, but of the 
living." And the logical conclusion must follow that 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob are not dead, but some- 
where alive. 

But the conclusiveness of this reasoning depends, of 
course, upon granting or being able to accept the prem- 
ises on which it rests. The mind of man everywhere is 
logical — if educated it must be; but the trouble in our 
day is in getting a major premise to which we can all 
assent. To suit the form of doubt troubling many in 
our day we should probably need to invert the form of 
this argument, and make the major premise to be this: 
" God is not the God of the dead, but of the living," 
That would mean assent to the proposition that there is 
a living God; and this conceded, we could easily accept 
the minor premise that He " is the God of Abraham," 
etc. ; then we could all agree in the conclusion that 
man is immortal, or that " all live unto him." Per- 
sonally I can accept, and do accept, both of these prem- 
ises, and hence I rest undisturbed in the conclusion. 
To me the teachings of Christ are final in faith and 
practice; but I am speaking of the forms that these de- 
bates took in the days of our Lord, and of the shapes in 
which we find them troubling many minds now. And 
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lience I have often said here, and of late years, that the 
i^reat debates of our world are narrowing down to a few 
vital points. The one point is God: the correlatives 
are inspiration, righteousness, immortality. 

Following the line of my own settled convictions, and 
of what is, I suppose, the belief of most who gather with 
us in tin's Easter service, let us now take up some reflec- 
tions upon the immortality, not of the individual soul, 
but of societv. And in doino^ this we have back of us 
and beneath and above us the great facts and faith of a 
God of life, and that all souls live unto Him. These are 
the conclusions to which the teachinors of Christ lead us. 

We know life and death, not in their essence, but only 
as phenomena. As such they are ever before us. The 
one attends and wains upon the other; is, in a sense, a 
condition of the other. That which lives, dies in its out- 
ward form, and the apparent death in the vegetable 
world goes to nourish a new life. Life itself does not be- 
come extinct, but is perpetuated in the new life that fol- 
lows. And this is true of animal existence and of man. 
There is no break in the long stream of vital force; the 
life of the parent is transmitted to the child. This stream 
of life has flowed along in human veins for thousands 
of years. 

To our outward sense, or to appearance, men seem to 
die; and so far as the body is concerned, they do die. 
The body returns to dust — to sense, perception, it is 
gone, we see it no more. But these bodies are not our- 
selves; they are only the houses in which we live; we 
buy them — or that of which they consist — many times 
over, from the groceries; we clothe them from the stores. 
They are ours; we own them, but they do not own us. 
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They are not ourselves. We are spirits, dwelling in 
bodies, and as spirits we do not die; we can not die; for 
we are of God and live unto God; and when the dust 
returns to the earth the spirit returns to God who gave 
it, and whose life and image all in some sense bear. And 
thus death, viewed from this higher standpoint of the 
spirit's life, is only an incident along the way. God 
lives; He is a God of life and not of death. Death is a 
step in the transition to a higher state. * God's kingdom 
is a kingdom of life, of life carried up through death, 
and God will reign at last, not over a dark, dead world 
of ashes and dust, but over a universe of life and song 
and beauty; a kingdom of truth and justice and love. 
Not to a cemetery, not to the grave of all life do the 
forces of God and nature lead the way; not to endless 
winter and niglit do we journey, but to a land where 
there is no death and to a city where the Lord God is 
the light. 

And this is so not of the individual alone. The Script- 
ures teach the immortality of society. They speak of 
the other life as a kingdom, as a city, as a place of law 
and order and speech; of song and beauty and love; of 
the associations of the many. The Bible, even the Old 
Testament, does not lose sight of the continued life of 
man after death, but speaks of the departed being 
*' gathered to their fathers," not to their graves, but to 
their new life beyond. The Bible speaks of the dead as 
still alive; of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and Moses 
and Elias as still living. 

Now this thought of the immortality of society is very 
large, and opens up many questions and suggests many 
lessons of great interest. And let us confess that our 
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actual knowledge is limited; wo know certainly only 
whnt is revealed, and revelation is not as fnll and explicit 
as one might wish. But what is revealed partakes so 
ninch of general principles and is so in the line of great 
analogies, that we may feel our way along with great 
confidence. 

Let n9 note a few things: We shall be ourselves. 
There is nothing in death to destroy consciousness or 
identity. We shall begin life there in spirit as we end 
life here. There is nothino^ in death to chans^e character 
for better or worse. 

We shall exist associately, or in social relations; but 
we are taught that all the relations of this world will 
not exist in the other life. " They neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God." 
The institution of marriage has its necessity in the re- 
lations of parentage and childhood. This world is the 
scene where life is started and multiplied, and tons may 
be the only world where such a power is possible. Here 
we are boi'n : here we die. There are no deaths there, 
and hence no births. But this by no means implies 
that the relations of husband and wife and parent and 
child that existed here shall be forgotten there, or that 
the love of this life shall not be renewed there. The 
Scriptures teach that we shall know and love each other 
there as we knew and loved each other here, and while 
the love of that world will be larger and less selfish, yet 
we may believe that between those who knew the sacred 
relations and lores of earthly homes, there will always 
be the same tender ties in the larger home above. 

But the immortality of society leads us to reflect upon 
the still wider relations of the greater social order be- 
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yond. The thought is no less than this : that all who 
ever lived and died in this world are still alive, and alive 
in their conscious personality. We may not be able to 
fully realize or to understand as yet what spirit life is, 
or what it is to exist without our earthly bodies, and yet 
I suppose that our consciousness and identity will have 
form and locality and limitation ; that we shall have 
bodies there as here, but bodies sjnritualized and reiined, 
away from the power of disease or death. And yet we 
shall leave in death many of the outward forms of in- 
dustry and business that belong to a life of sense 
and the needs of sense, such as hunger and thirst. 
But in that world of mind-life, of sentiment and 
spirit-life, we shall find a place and a use for all those 
principles and qualities of character that we have 
acquired throu^rh the transactional relations of this 
world. Philosophically studied, all this body life of the 
present is but a means to an end — adiscipline, a labor, 
an experience through which the higher life of the soul 
is being developed and cliaractered in right and enriched 
in truth and love. These hitrher things are to be the 
world and the life of the soul when the body dies. 

And we can easily see the need of truth and love and 
all the noble qualities of a spirit in a society that is to 
be immortal. And in this light we can understand the 
philosophy of the life of religion ; of its self-denials, of 
its duties, of its principles. They fit us for and lead us 
to the conditions and the enjoyments of the heavenly 
world. And here, too, alas, we may see the nature of 
future punishment. It is the absence of those things 
that make up the life of the soul ; that are the world of 
the soul. It is to be without the "wedding garment;" 
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without those affections and principles which fit one for 
the society of the pure and the good. To one who has 
lived for self, lived for gain, lived in his appetites and 
passions, and has no treasures of the heart that are above 
the power of death ; for sncli an one to die is to leave 
all and to lose all, and the soul carrying with it these 
earthly desires, but being beyond their gratification, will 
find itself in loss and poverty, and hence in wailing and 
woe. 

Onr reasoninojs thns far have led us to a world of life 
beyond this where are gathered all who have gone away 
from our shores, and gathered there at their going just 
as they were when they went away. And hence we can 
readily accept the Bible teaching that all are not alike 
there; that the other world, like this, holds both the 
good and the bad. And it seems neither unreasonable 
nor nnscriptural to believe' that the same great laws of 
God that we find here shall rule there; that there will 
be in eternity the same love, the same justice the same 
mercy. And as memory and love and the relationships of 
this life continue, we mav believe that the heroisms and 
sacrifices of this world to seek and to save the lost will 
continue there; that the gospel that Christ preached to 
the spirits in prison will be preached there; we may 
hope that the love of earth, not quenched, but quickened 
and glorified, will fill all heaven and flow out to all the 
dark places; that prayers not answered here may be 
answered there, and that mothers may find over there 
their wandering sons and bring them back to God. 

And thus the thought of the immortality of society 
carries ourselves and the scenes of this world over into 
the life to come. But oh, how changed will be the scene 
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in many respects. Ilere are only the few. It is true 
the many have been here, but only the few at any one 
time. The millions of earth appear in its affairs and 
then disappear like relays of laborers. None of us, no 
age, even, finishes the task. Here the time is short; 
there it is long. None of us finish what we begin; 
no age completes its work. The long years of history 
have been full of debates about philosophy and religion 
and government. The reformers did not finish the ref- 
ormation. The founders for onr republic did not finish 
their work; it has been carried on by others through the 
wars of 1812 and of the rebellion. It is not done yet, 
nor will it be till we are broad enou2:h to let the Chinese 
live on our shores. The thinkers of our age give over 
their problems to those who shall follow. But the work 
is one, and Moses and Elias come back to talk with Christ 
and the disciples on the mount, and Lovejoy and Garri- 
son and Sumner watch the rising cloud of glory that 
leads the way of learning among the poor negroes of 
the south. 

Here the workers come for a day and then go away. 
There they stay at their task till it is done. O, how the 
scene rises in glory and grandeur as we behold the 
countless millions of the earth gathering on the other 
shore, and gathering forever. How they take up the 
truths and principles for which they lived and died here, 
and carry them on there. No setting sun to call them 
home, no weary arm or brain to bid them rest, no wait- 
ing grave to bid them cease, and there, as here, Christ 
shall lead them on. 

And thus, my friends, do I stand amid these Easter 
flowers and look away to the other life. Here all is 
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transient and clianging. Here is weakness, here is 
pain, here is parting, here is death. There all is eternal, 
all is enduring. There is strength, there is health, there 
is meeting and greeting, there is beauty, there is love, 
there is life forever. And I see, midst those bright 
forms, your mother and mine, your children and mine, 
and I hear their sweet voices calling us away, calling us 
to their happy home, and I hear the voice of Christ say- 
ing to you and to me, "Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life." O, thon Christ who 
conquered death and the grave! Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world, make this a resurrec- 
tion day to our souls and lead us up to the life eternal. 
" Well, Dave," says Bob, " you have made quite a se- 
lection of sermons from tlie Chicago pulpit. But wliat 
kind of a Church is Mr. Miln's Agnostic Church?" "Well, 
they say they know nothing beyond the grave (the word 
agnosticism means this), and moreover the3^ say that all 
others are as ignorant as themselves, and they believe iu 
good works only. Faith, etc., are all nonsense to them." 
"And is it possible that any one will attempt to get up 
such a church?" "Yes, undoubtedly, and I should not be 
surprised if they succeeded and established such a church 
in Chicago. For any thing can be done in that city. 
For it is a city of wonders. But the Agnostic Church, 
80 called, will be confined to Chicago, and possibly a few 
cities. It can not become a general church over the 
country. In truth the Agnostic Church, so called, is 
nothing more nor less than a collection of infidels — 
skeptics. It is really singular how infidelity has sud- 
denly appeared throughout the North. Previous to the 
war it made no show; but since the war it appears in 
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many places North. Before the war, the churches of all 
denominations were harmonious; no conflicts, no separa- 
tion amon^ them." 

" Well, Dave, how do you account for this?" 

'^I suppose that for many years, the Northern churches 
were so absorbed in denouncing slavery in the South, 
they overlooked all other matters. And many skeptics 
and infidels either united with the church or gave it 
their sympathy; the hatred to the South was so bitter 
and so universal. So that infidel and churchman joined 
hands in the great crusade against the South. But now 
the war is over; the negro is free; so there is now noth- 
ing to feed and keep alive tlie fiery hatred of the South. 
So as a common hatred dies out, which was a bond of 
union in many instances, discord now takes its place. 
In Chicago before and up to the war there was not a 
note of discord. But now Prof. Swing and his church 
leaves the Presbyterians, Dr. Thomas the Methodists, and 
Mr. Miln the Congregationalists. All these preachers 
take to the theaters, where they collect immense congre- 
gations, of every variety and shade of belief. These dis- 
cordant elements were in the churches before the war, 
doubtless; why do they now appear? The only reason 
that I can give, is, as I have stated above, intense hatred 
to the South kept these discordant elements in the back- 
ground. But now the cause of this intense hatred has 
died away; and now dissensions appear among the 
churches." 

" But, Dave, the sermon against the mayor of Chicago 
is a fierce invective." 

"Yes, Bob, I suspect he deserved it — courting the 
votes of the gambler and the rum- seller." 
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"What beautiful discourses, Dave, Professor Swing 
delivers; I often read them in the newspapers. He is 
one of the most popular preachers in the country. Rob- 
ert CoUyer's is a beautiful discourse. He always inter- 
ests his congregation. These sermons are a fair average 
of the better class of sermons preached in Northern 
pulpits." 

"Now, what have you to say, Uncle Billy?" 
• "Well, Mars Dave and Mars Bob, as I am ignorant 
and unlearned, having learned to read since freedom 
came, I of course have but little to say. But I will say, 
that I am delighted with St. Chrysostom, for he talks 
Bible talk all the time, sticks close to the good old book, 
has plenty to say of Christ and Him crucified, the way 
of life. His sermons are filled and overflow with thoughts 
that relate to Christ. 

" Then he talks to sinners like a true preacher anxious 
fur their salvation. Again he reproves the backsliders 
in his church; he reproves and exhorts with all long- 
snifering and doctrine. But these sermons you have 
just read from the newspapers, is almost entirely desti- 
tute of Christ. There is no Christ in them scarcely at 
all. One talks about the coming aristocracy; another 
scold at the Mayor of Chicago, another scold at the Irish 
in New York, and at Congress. Really, they preach 
about everything but Christ. I must say, give me Chrys- 
ostom first, then Talmage, over the preachers of to- 
day. Give me a preacher who preaches about Christ, 
about the beautiful country to which I soon expect to 
go ; of the difficulties and trials which will meet me on 
the way. O, give me always the old Gospel, preached in 
the old way, both to saints and sinners. Tell me the 
old, old story of Jesus and his love." 
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In a few weeks Dave visited Bob again at Shady Side, 
and as the fall advanced the nights grew cooler, so that 
a fire was indispensable. So one evening after supper, 
while sitting before a wood fire, Dave commenced con- 
versation, Uncle Billy being present: 

" Bob, you have spent many a long year, all " solitary 
and alone," in this lonely retreat, surrounded by this val- 
uable library. You must have read much; you must 
have thought much." 

" Yes, Dave, that is true, but I ^^ "^* know that it has 
been to any profit. My reading and thinking have all 
been to myself." 

" Well, did you ever read and think much on this 
subject? " 



CHAPTER IX. 

SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW COVENANTS. 

BOB SLOW. 

" Yes, Dave, I have read much in investigating this 
subject; and I have also thought much, too, on it." 

"Then, Bob, I would like to hear you converse on 
this interesting subject, while we sit before your com- 
fortable fire this chilly, damp night." 

" I do not suppose that my thoughts are worth any- 
thing, Dave, having spent my life in this secluded spot. 
Yet with pleasure I will give them to you." 

"Now, it appears to me that the name Old Testament is 
a misnomer: but it should be called the Old Covenant. 
Because the book is simply a history of this covenant 
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In Genesis, Ch. 15, v. 18, we read: In that same day the 
Lord made a covenant with Abram saying, unto thy seed 
have I given tliis land, from the river of Egypt unto the 
great river, the river Euphrates. Again, in Genesis, Ch. 
17, V. 7: And I will est:ibli8h my covenant between 
me and thee, and thy seed after thee in their generations, 
for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and 
unto thy seed after thee; v. 6: And I will make thee ex- 
ceeding frnitful, and I will make nations of thee, and 
kings shall come out of thee; v. 8: And I will give unto 
thee and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art 
a stranger, all the land of Canaan and for an everlasting 
possession ; and I will be their God ; v. 11 : And ye shall cir- 
cumcise the flesh of your foreskin, and it shall be a token 
of the covenant betwixt me and you; v. 20: And I will 
make of Ishmael a great nation; v. 21: But my covenant 
I will establish with Isaac, which Sarah bear unto thee, 
at this set time in the next year. Now, you will notice, 
Dave, that all the land between the Euphrates and the 
Nile, in Egypt, is given to the two sons of Abraham, 
Ishmael and Isaac. And the vast tract of land is now 
in the possession of the descendants of these two men, 
all, both Arabs and Jews, circumcised. Again, a single 
hation is promised Ishmael, but many nations, Abraham. 
Now, these promises are literally fulfilled up to this day. 
Now, everything to the letter, the Almighty covenanted 
to do for Abraham, has been done. 

"Again, in Ch. 15, v. 5: And he brought him forth 
abroad, and said, look now toward heaven, and tell the 
stars, if thou be able to number them; and he said unto 
him, so shall thy seed be; v. 6: A.nd he (Abraham) be- 
lieved in the Lord; and he counted it to him for right- 
eousness. 
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the whole creation. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth, shall be con- 
demned. (American version). 

" Now, this is similar to the Abrahamic covenant. In 
the first place, Christ declares that he has all power in 
heaven and on the earth, therefore he is able to carry out 
any agreement or covenant he may make. In the second 
place, he agrees or covenants to save every one who be- 
lieves on him and is baptized. So he makes a covenant 
with each and every one of the human family, that upon 
the condition of their faith and baptism, he will save 
them. For he has the power to do it. 

" Now let us see how the Apostles understood this 
commission. 

" Peter speaks, in Acts 2, 38 : Repent and be baptized, 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins. The same verse, 41: Then they that 
gladly received His word were baptized. Acts, 5, 14: 
And believers were the more added to the Lord, multi- 
tudes both of men and women. Acts 8, 12: But when 
they believed Philip preaching the things concerning the 
kingdom of God, in the name of Jesus Christ, they were 
baptized, both men and women. Acts 17, 30-31: And 
brought them out (Paul and Silas) and said, Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved? And tliev said, Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house; 33: And was baptized, he and all his, straight- 
way. Acts 17,12: Therefore many of them believed; 
also of honorable women which were Greeks, and of men 
not a few. Acts 20, 21: Testifying both to the Greek 
and also to the Jews, repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. Acts 22, 16: Arise and 
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be baptized, and wash away thy sine. Romans, 10, 9: 
That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God has raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. ' Romans, 1, 
16: For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 

" Now, Bob, after looking at all of these texts, how is 
it possible that the modern ministry can say anything to 
tlie unconverted, to the penitent, but 'turn away from 
your sins and believe ou the Lord Jesus, and be baptized 
and you shall be saved?' How. can they tell the uncon- 
verted to pray to the Lord to forgive your sins, and to 
get on the anxious seat; come to the altar and mourn and 
pray to the Lord, and expect some wonderful change; ag- 
onize with the Lord; wrestle with him as Jacob did, 
pray without ceasing, weep and mourn for your sins? 
Now, these passages have none of this modern machinery 
at all. Now these carry this idea: repentance; that is, a 
reformation of a bad life; faith in Christ and baptism. 
Now, why not present the plain truth to the unconverted, 
and nothing more? Christ's discourses were dispassion- 
ate; he would generally sit down and discourse to the 
people. Why should we not present these gospel truths 
in the same dispassionate manner as the Master did? 
Whende comes it that we moderns must have all of 
this furor of pray, pray God to forgive your sins? Now 
I advocate prayer as much as anyone; 'tis the Christian's 
vital breath. Now, in the 4:tlichpter of Romans we read, 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him for 
rifirhteotisness. How was it then reckoned? when he 
was in circumcision or in uncircumcision? Not in cir- 
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cnmcision but in uncircnmcision; and he received the 
sign of cirenmcisioQ, a seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had yet, being uncircumcised; that he 
might be the father of all them that believe, though 
they be not circumcised that righteousness might bo 
imputed to them also. And the father of circumcision to 
tliem who are not of the circumcision only, but who 
also walk in the steps of that faith of our father Abra- 
ham, which he had being yet uncircumcised. For the 
promise that he should be the heir of the world was not 
to Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but thron<«;li 
the rigliteousness of faith. For if they which are of the 
law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made 
of no effect. 

" So that it would thus appear that the Abrahamic cov- 
enant reaches all the faithful, whether Jew or Gentile. 
Then, if the Christian believer is backed by the Abrahamic 
covenant, and the commission also which Christ gave, 
then how very strong is his position. , Then why should 
not the modern ministry urge the sinner to place himself 
in this strong fortified position, by renouncing his sins, 
faith in Christ and baptism; and not tell him all the 
time to pray, pray, pray; but to throw himself on the 
promises and covenants of the Almighty." 

" Your thoughts, Bob, to me are new; true, I never ex- 
amined the subject you now discuss. I took it for 
granted that the common mode of conducting a pro- 
tracted meeting was scriptural and proper, but your 
scripture quotations would show the contrary. My 
thoughts, Dave, were directed to this subject some years 
ago, while attending one of these meetings; and the 
after conduct of a number of young persons who joined 
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the church under a strong excitement. After a few 
months they appeared to have forgotten all about it; but 
when these exciting protracted meetings would come 
around once in a year or so, then their religion would re- 
vive also. When the excitement died away, and the 
meeting ended, then their religion would fall asleep, and 
so remain until the next revival. So I thought it a kind 
of periodical revival of religion. And could this be 
the religion of the New Testament? Or, rather, could 
this be the mode the Apostles converted sinners and re- 
ceived them into Christ's kingdom? So I examined, 

and this is the result of my examination. This effect, 
which the protracted meeting has on the sinner's heart, 
is dramatic. Tou may sit in a theater, and see and hear 
a fine piece performed, and you will weep and be greatly 
affected by the music and performance. But as soon as 
the piece is ended, the effect is also ended, and so remains 
until the next performance, which will be the next winter. 
Our revivalists are learnins: from the theaters : for thev 
would not venture, as Paul did, to hold a revival in the 
same city three years continuously, day by day. But they 
must be held periodically, as the theatricals do." 

" Do you suppose, Dave, that no good is done, no con- 
versions are made at these meetings?" 

''No, I do not suppose this. I do suppose that 
occasionally good is done. But the great majority of 
children and youth who are taken into the church, really 
know not what they are doing. But, really, if this is 
the true and best way of converting sinners, why did not 
the Apostles adopt it? Why did not Christ advise it? 
We see nothing of Paul having a flute player, or harpist, 
going around with him, playing sacred music while he 
would preach." 
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" But, Bob, the present age may require such things to 
. awaken the people to their duty in religious matters. 
There certainly can be no harm in playing the organ or 
cornet (as Talmage does in his church); nor can there 
be any harm even in playing the violin. I think, as 
Wesley is reported to have said, he did not believe the 
devil should have all the best things. Now, the violin 
is the best musical instrument we have, and why should 
it not be played in churches, along with organ, cornet, 
etc.?" 

" Well, Dave, when you introduce the fiddle into the 
church, then I would agree with old Father Craig, the 
old Baptist preacher, who years ago, wlien this proposi- 
tion was made to him, to have the fiddle introduced into 
his church, to lead the singing : 'Yes,' says the old man, 
' I am willing to have the fiddle brought into the church, 
on this condition: that all the benches be taken out, and 
we have a regular grand old-fashioned Kentucky hoe- 
down ' (a dance). 

"But, Bob, you must remember that our city churches 
introduce all kinds of elegant music now. And thiey 
are the most influential churches now in the laud." 

"But, Dave, let us return to our subject. 1 think I 
can show you when and where, and by whom, this de- 
parture from the primitive mode of Christian conversion 
was introduced. Augustine, the great Augustine." 

AUGUSTINE. 

Now, Augustine, when a young man eighteen years old, 
by the influence of his pious mother, Monica, was brought 
under religious conviction. But all the time until his 
cuiiveroion, when he was thirty-two, he was very wicked. 
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kept his concnbine and had an illegitimate son, who was 
eighteen years old. At his father's (Augustine) conver- 
sion, at that time, his illegitimate son died, and through 
the influence of his mother he abandoned his concubine. 
From Carthage he went to Rome, and from Rome he 
went to Milan as a rhetorician, and while there, he met 
with Ambrose, the bishop of Milan, and his mother came 
from Carthage, following her son to Milan; and while 
there he became converted to the Christian religion, and 
his conversion was in this manner: He had several 
young companions, one by the name of Alypeus, a par- 
ticular friend. They all together rented a house in 
Milan, which had a garden attached. Now, by reading 
the New Testament, and hearing Bishop Ambrose preach, 
he became deeply convicted of his sins. (I will read 
from Cyclopedia, biblical, theological, ecclesiastical, etc. 
McClintock & Strong.)" 

At last one day, torn by the most violent struggle, his 
face bathed in tears, which flowed involuntarily, he fled 
for solitude and calm to a retired spot in his garden. 
There, throwing himself on the ground, he implored, 
though confusedly, the aid of Heaven. All at once he 
seemed to hear a voice, as if coming from a neighboring 
house, which said to him, Tolle\ lege: Take and read. 
Never before had such emotion seized his soul. Sur- 
prised, beside himself, he asks himself in vain whence 
came this voice, or what he was to read. He was sus- 
tained by a force he knew not, and he sought his friend 
Alypeus. A book was placed before him — the Epistle of 
St. Paul. Augustine opens at a hazard, and falls on this 
passage of the Apostle: Let us walk honestly as in the 
day, not in rioting and drunkenness. But put yc on 
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the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the 
flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof. . . . Immediately a ray 
of dim light broke uj3on him, enlightening his under- 
standing, dissipating all his shadows, and kindling in 
his heart a flame of celestial Are. 

"Now, Dave, this experience of Augustine was a 
genuine experience; but like Paul's, it. was an abortion — 
one born out of due season, as we translate it. But 
Paul called his experience an abortion. Now, do we find 
the Apostles, do we find Paul, calling upon the uncon- 
verted and advising them to seek an experience like 
Paul's? So, why should sinners be advised and urged to 
seek a conversion similar to Auojustine? When I was a 
young man, it was common for Christians to see sights 
and hear sounds, etc., in their conversion; more so than 
now. Paul's conversion was an abortion, though gen- 
uine. Why not class Augustine's in the same category, 
as a genuine conversion, but an abortion; and not to be 
insisted on, or to be imitated, or looked for, or expected 
in common conversion. 

"Now, here is a chaste, modest young girl converted. 
Why should you expect the terrible struggle of con- 
science, such as Augustine experienced, who was a ter- 
ribly bad man, though under conviction until he was 
thirty-two years old? But why should we not rather look 
for a conversion similar to that of the Apostle John, a 
quiet, calm, and undisturbed one ? 

" Now, four of the Apostles were in their boats, ar- 
rano^ins: their fish-nets. Christ came alono^ and said. 
Follow me, and thev did so. 

"John the Baptist said, There goes Christ, and straight- 
way one says to Christ, Where dwellest thou? and he 
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said, Come and see, and they did so. Now see how calm, 
quiet and composed were the Apostles, as they laid aside 
the world and commenced following Christ." 

Now, Dave, can't yon see how the Christian world has 
ceased to follow the example set us by the Apostles, but 
have induced us to follow the example set us by Au- 
gustine and his followers? I think it is plain that con- 
version and religious meetings are more in imitation 
of Augustine and hfs followers, than the Apostles. 

" Suppose I read from the same book a little more. 
After remaining for the space of two years among the 
Catechumens, he was baptized by Ambrose, at Easter, 
387. Now, in every instance in the New Testament, the 
convert was baptized forthwith. * * * " 

''But, Bob, why not read directly from his Confes- 
sions. You have the work. " 

'' Yes, I have, but I supposed it would be too lengthy. 
However, if you prefer it." 

''Dave, I will read his conversion, as given in his 
Confessions. Then I will read:" 

But when a profound reflection had, from the secret 
depths of my soul, drawn together and heaped up all 
my misery (Augustine's) before the sight of my heart, 
thei'e arose a mighty storm, accompanied by as miglity 
a shower of tears; which, that T might pour forth fully 
with its natural expressions, I stole away from Alypeus; 
for it suggested itself to me that solitude was fitter for 
the business of weeping. So I retired to such a dis- 
tance that even his presence could not be oppressive to 
me. Thus was it with me at that time, and he perceived 
it; for sometliing, I believe, I had spoken, wherein the 
sound of my voice appeared choked with weeping, and 
24 
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in that state had I risen up. He then remained where 
he had been sittinir, most completely astonished. 

I flunor myself down, how I know not, under a certain 
&g tree, giving free course to my tears, and the streams 
of my eyes gushed out an acceptable sacrifice unto thee. 
And not indeed in these words, yet to this effect, spake 
I much unto thee: Bat thou, O Lord, liow long? How 
long. Lord? Wilt'thou be angry forever? Oh remem- 
ber not against us former iniquities; for I felt that I 
was enthralled by- them. I sent up these sorrowfnl crie?: 
How long, how long? To-morrow and to-morrow — why 
not now? Why is there not this hour an end to my un- 
clean n ess? 

I was saying these things and weeping in the most 
bitter contrition of ray heart, when lo, I heard the voice 
as of a boy, or girl, I know not which, coming from a 
neighboring house, chanting and oft repeating, Take 
up and read; take up and read. Immediately my 
countenance was changed, and I began most earnestly 
to consider whether it was usual for children to sinsr 
such words; nor could 1 remember ever to have heard 
the like. So, restraining the torrent of my tears, I rose 
up, interpreting it no other way than as a command to 
me from heaven to open the book and to read the first 
chapter I should light upon. For I had heard of Antony 
(the father of the monks), that accidently coming in 
while the gospel was beingread, he received the admoni- 
tion, as if what was read were addressed to him. Go 
and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thon 
shalt have treasure in heaven, and come and follow me." 
And by such oracle was he. forthwith converted to thee. 

So, qnickly I returned to the place where Alypeus was 
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sitting; for there had I put down the volume of the 
xVpoBtles wlien I rose thence. I grasped, opened, and 
in silence read that paragraph on which my eyes first 
fell: Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife and envying; but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision 
for the flegh, to fulfill the lusts thereof. No further 
would I read, nor did I need; for instantly, as the sen- 
tence ended — by a light, as it were, of security infused 
into my heart — all the gloom of doubt vanished away. 
Closing the book, then, and putting either my finger 
between, or some other mark, I now with a tranquil 
countenance made it known to Alypeus. And he thus 
disclosed to me what was wrought in him: which I 
knew not. He asked to look at what I had read. 1 
showed him; and he looked even further than I had read, 
and I knew not what followed. This it was, verily, him 
that is weak in the faith, receive ye; which he applied 
to himself, and discovered to me. By this admonition 
was he strengthened; and by a good resolution and pur- 
pose, very much in accord with his character (wherein 
for the better, he was always far different from me), 
without any restless delay, he joined me. Thence we go 
in to my mother. We make it known to her. She re- 
joiceth. We relate how it came to pass. She leapeth 
for joy, and trinmpheth, and blesseth Thee, who art able 
•to do exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or 
think; for she perceived Thee to have given her more 
for me than she used to ask by her pitiful and most 
doleful groanings. For thou didst so convert me unto 
Thyself, that I sought neither a wife, nor any other of 
this world's hopes — standing in that rule of faith, in 
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which Thou, so many years before, hadst si. owed me unto 
her in a vision. And thou didst turn her grief into a 
gladness, much more plentiful than she had desired, and 
much dearer and chaster than she used to crave, by hav- 
ing grandcliildren of my body. 

" This, Dave, is the most interesting portion of Augus- 
tine's Christian experience. And if you will reflect back 
thirty, or even forty years ago (for we can do that), you 
can call to mind many experiences given by good, pious 
people, which resemble Augustine far more than the 
Apostles. I admit that Augustine's was a genuine con- 
version, but I think rather like Paul's, one born out of 
due season, yet genuine. 

" But do you not admire the Apostle John's conversion, 
or Andrew's, or Peter's — any of the Apostles' more than 
Augustine's? I do by far. Now if you will connect 
with this thought the conversions which are recorded 
in the New Testament, and which I have read to you — 
how that, upon their confession of faith in Christ, and 
repentance, they were immediately baptized; so I think 
my proposition is now clearly made out, namely, that 
the different conversions in the New Testament are plain 
and simple, free from all mysticism. But that the mys- 
ticism of conversions is due to the influence of Augus- 
tine, first, then the monks, then the reformers, chiefly 
Martin Luther, who was an Augustine monk, then Cal- 
vin; and from these it came down to the modern Chris- 
tian denominations. 

" But I think, if the ministers and evangelists of to-day 
would stand on the Gospels, and demand of the penitent 
no more nor less than wliat the Gospels, Acts and Epis- 
tles demand, their work would be more eflScient, and 
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they could work with greater Imrniony among them- 
selves. Now add to this, that the All-powerful One n 
heaven and on earth has covenanted with each believer, 
who is baptized (as God did with Abraham), that each 
and every believer shall be saved, it would add greatly 
to the strength of the Christian. 

"Now, the American version of the New Testament 
renders Matthew, Chap. 26, v. 28, covenant and ' new ' in 
the margin. Oar common Bible, you know, renders the 
sam§ ^words ^ New Testament' But the new covenant 
is by far the most preferable to me* So if we consider 
the Old Testament as the history of the old covenant 
made between God and Abraham; and the New Testa- 
ment, if we consider the new covenant made between 
Christ and the believer. And as Abraham believed and 
obeyed God, what a temporal blessing was given his 
posterity; so if one believes and obeys Christ, what a 
far more and exceeding blessing will he receive in the 
eternal world. So that it looks to me that the first six 
books of the Old Testament are the fulfilling of God's 
covenant with Abraham, that he would give to his seed 
the Holy Land. 

"And we know, also, that the broad promise, which 
was the land between the Nile and the Euphrates, is now 
owned by Abraham's descendants — circumcised men. 
This was a temporal covenant and it contained temporal 
blessings. But the new covenant contains a spiritual 
blessing, which will be revealed in the spirit land. Of 
this spiritual blessing, we should be well satisfied, will 
be given to the faithful, since we see how faithfully the 
temporal blessing was given to faithful Abraham's pos- 
terity. 
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FBOM Augustine's confessions. 

" But, Bob, I am delighted with what you have read 
in the Confession ; please read to rne more; for I am high- 
ly charmed with what you have read." 

" Well, then, I will, Dave; the part of the Confessions 
previous to his conversion are not as interesting as the 
part after. Through the influence of his mother he was 
under conviction from his youth, ^and had his concu- 
bine, and was a lover of Plato and Cicero — made lii^nself 
a rhetorician and practiced it for a living, in Rome and 
at Milan; had a great mental conflict for years — in fact 
until his conversion, at thirty-two years of age. Then 
he started with his mother for Carthage, and when they 
reached Ostia, which was a town at the mouth of the 
river Tiber, they rested, before setting sail for Carthage, 
and here his mother dies. This part I think is interest- 
in 12: and I will read: 

CHARACTER AND DEATH OF MONICA, MOTHER OF AUGUSTINE. 

Evodius, a young man of our city, who, when serv- 
ing as an agent of Public Affairs, was converted unto 
Thee, and baptized prior to us; and relinquishing his sec- 
ular service, prepared himself for Thine. We were 
together, and togetlier we were about to dwell with 
a holy purpose. We sought for some place where 
we might be most useful in our service to Thee, 
and were going back together to Africa. And when we 
were at the Tiberean Ostia, my mother died. Much I 
omit, having much to hasten. Receive my confessions 
and thankgivings, O my God, for innumerable things, 
concerning which I am silent. But I will not omit 
aught that my soul has brought forth as to that Thy 
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handmaid who brought me forth, — in lier flesh that I 
miglit be born to this temporal light, and in her heart, 
that I might be born to life eternal. I will speak not of 
her gifts, but Thine in her; for she neither made herself 
nor educated herself. Thou createdst her, nor did her 
father nor her mother know what a being was to proceed 
from them. And it was the rod of thy Christ, the dis- 
cipline of Thine only Son that trained her in Thy fear, in 
the house of one of Thy faithful ones, who was a sound 
member of Thy Church. Yet this good discipline did 
she not so much attribute to the diligence of her mothei*, 
as that of ja certain decrepit maid-servant, who had car- 
ried about her father when an infant, as little ones are 
wont to be carried on the backs of elder girls. For 
which reason, and on account of her extreme age, and 
very good character, was so much respected by the heads 
of that Christian house. Whence also was committed 
to her the care of her master's daughters, which she with 
diligence performed, and was earnest in restraining them 
when necessary, with a holy severity, and instructiug 
them with a sober sagacity. For, excepting at the hours 
in which they were very temperately fed at their parents' 
table, she used not to permit them, though parched with 
thirst, to drink even water; thereby taking precautions 
against an evil. custom, and adding the wholesome ad- 
vice, ''You drink water only because you have not con- 
trol of wine; but when you have come to be married, and 
made mistresses of storerooms and cellars, von will do- 
spise water, but the habit of drinking will remain." By 
this method of instruction and power of command slie 
restrained the longing of their tender age, and regulated 
the very thirst of the girls to such a becoming limit, as 
that what was not seemly they did not long for. 
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And yet — as Thine handmaiden related to me, her 
son — there had stolen upon her a love of wine. For 
when she, as being a sober maiden, was as usual bidden 
by her parents to draw wine from the cask, the vessel 
being held under the opening, before she poured the 
wine into the bottle, she would wet the tips of her lips 
with a little, for more than that her inclination refused. 
For this slie did not from any craving for drink, but out 
of the overflowing buoyancy of her time of life, which 
bubbles up with sportiveness, and is, in youthful spirits, 
wont to be repret^sed by the gravity of elders. And so 
unto that little, adding daily littles (for "he that con- 
temneth small things, shall fall little by little"), she con- 
tracted such a habit for drink, that she would drink off 
eagerly her little cup nearly full of wine. Where, then 
was the sagacious old woman with her earnest restraint? 
Could any thing prevail against a secret disease? * * 

The maid-servant, who used to accompany her to the 
cellar, falling out, as it happens, with her little mistress, 
when she was alone with her, cast in her teeth this vice 
with very bitter insult calling her a " wine-bibber." 
Stung by this taunt, she perceived her foulness, and im- 
mediately condemned and renounced it. Even as friends 
by their flattery pervert, so do enemies by their taunts 
often correct us. She being angry, desired to irritate 
her young mistress, not to cure her; and did it in secret, 
either because the time and place of the dispute found 
them thus, or perhaps lest she herself should be exposed, 
to danger for disclosing it so late. * * * * 

Being thus modestly and soberly trained, and rather 
made subject to her parents, so that when she arrived at 
a mariiageable ageshe was given to a husband, whom she 
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served as her lord. And she busied herself to gain him 
to Thee, preaching Thee nnto him by her behavior. * * 
As he was earnest in friendship, so was he violent in 
anger; but she had learned that an angry husband 
should not be resisted, neither in deed, nor even in word. 
But so soon as he was grown calm and tranquil, and she 
saw a fitting moment, she would give him a reason for 
her conduct, should he have been excited without a cause. 
In short, when many matrons, whose husbands were 
more gentle, carried the marks of blows on their dishon- 
ored faces, and would, in private conversation, blame 
the lives of their husbands, she would blame their 
tongues, admonishing them gravely as if in jest. * * 
Monica showed herself a peacemaker between any dif- 
fering and discordant spirits, that when she had heard 
\>n both sides most bitter things, such as swelling and 
undigested discord is wont to give vent to, when the 
the crudities of enmities are breathed out in bitter 
speeches to a present friend, against an absent enemy, 
she would disclose nothing about the one unto the other, 
save what might avail to their reconciliation. A small 
good this might seem to me, did I not know to my sor- 
row, countless persons, who, through some horrible and 
far-spreading infection of sin, not only disclose to ene- 
mies mutually enraged at the things said in passion 
against each other, but add some things that were nev- 
er spoken at all; whereas, to a generous man, it ought 
to seem a small thing, not to incite or increase the enmi- 
ties of men by ill-speaking, unless he endeavor likewise 
by kind words to extinguish them. Such an one was 
she. 

Finally, her own husband, now towards the end of his 
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earthly existence, did she gain over to Thee, and she had 
not that to complain of in him as one of the faithful, 
which, before he became so, she had endured. She was 
also the servant of thy servants. Whosoever of them 
knew her, did in her mnch ma<ynify, honor and love 
Thee. For that, through the testimony of the fruits of 
a holy conversation, they perceived Thee to be present 
in her heart. For she had been the wife of one man, 
had reqnited her parents, had guided her house piously, 
was well reported of for good work&, had brought up 
children, as often travailing in birth for them, as she 
saw them swerving from Thee. Lastly, to all of us, O 
I^ord, who have lived associated together, having re- 
ceived the grace of Thy baptism, did she become mother 
of us all, as if she had been child of us all. 

As the day approached in which she was to depart this* 
life, * * * she and I stood alone, leaning in a certain 
window, from which the garden of the house could be 
seen. We were at Ostia, at which place, removed from 
the crowd, we were resting ourselves for the voyage, 
after the fatigues of a long journey. We then were 
conversing alone very pleasantly; and, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth to those 
things which are before, we were seeking between our- 
selves in the presence of the Truth, which Thou art, of 
what nature the eternal life of the saints would be, which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered 
into the heart of man. But yet we opened wide the 
mouth of our heart after those supernal streams of 
thy fountain — the fountain of life, which is with Thee, 
that being sprinkled with it according to our capacity, 
we might in some measure weigh so high a mystery. 
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And when onr conversation had arrived at that point, 
that the very highest pleasure of the carnal senses, and 
that in the very brightest material light seemed by rea- 
son of the sweetness of that life, not only not worthy of 
comparison, but not even of mention, we, lighting our- 
selves with a more ardent affection towards the self-same, 
did gradually pass through all corporeal things, and even 
the heaven itself, whence sun, moon and stars shine up- 
on the earth ; yea, we soared higher yet, by inward musing 
and discoursing, and admiring Thy works; and we came 
to our own minds, and went beyond them, that we might 
advance as high as that region of unfailing plenty, where 
Thou feedest Iwael forever with the food of truth, and 
where life is that Wisdom, by whom all these things are 
made, both which have been, and which are to come; and 
she is not made, but is as she hath been, and so shall 
ever be; yea, rather — (this I don't comprehend.) * * * 

Then, said my mother: Son, for myself I have no long- 
er any pleasure in aught in this life. What more do I 
want, and why am I here, I know not, now that my 
hopes in this world are satisfied. There was indeed one 
thing for which I wished to tarry a little in this life, 
and that was, that I might see thee a Christian before I 
died. My God has exceeded this abundantly, so that I 
see thee despising all earthly felicities, made His ser- 
vant. What do I here? 

What reply I made unto her, to these things, I do not 
well remember. However, scarcely five days after, or 
not much more, she was prostrated by fever; and while 
she was sick, she one day sank into a swoon, and was for 
a short time unconscious of visible things. We hurried 
up to her; but she soon regained her senses, and gazing 
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on me and iny brother as we stood by her, she said to us 
inquiringly, " Where was I?" Then looking intently 
at us, stupefied with grief, Here, saith she, shall you 
bury your mother. I was silent and refrained from 
weeping; but my brother said something, wishing her, 
as the happier lot, to die in her own country and not 
abroad. She, when she heard this, with anxious counte- 
nance, arrested him with her eye as savoring of such 
things, and then gazing at me, " Behold," saith she, 
"what he saith; "and soon after, to us both she said: 
" Lay this body anywhere, let not the care of it trouble 
you at all. This only I ask, that you will remember me, 
at the Lord's altar, wherever you be." And when she had 
given forth this opinion in such words as she could, she 
was silent, being in pain with her increasing sickness. 
* * * She had ever bunied with anxiety respecting her 
burial place, which she had provided and prepared for 
herself, by the body of her husband. For as they had 
lived very peacefully together, her desire had also been 
that ( * * ) she should lie in the same grave with her 
husband. But when this uselessnesshad begun to be no 
longer in her heart I know not, and I was full of joy, ad- 
miring what she had thus disclosed to me; though, in- 
deed, in that our conversation in the window also, when 
she said, "What do I here any longer?" she appeared 
not to desire to die in her own country. I heard after- 
wards, too, that at the time we were at Ostia with a 
maternal confidence she one day, when I was absent, 
was speaking with certain of my friends on the continu- 
ing of this life, and the blessing of death; and when they, 
amazed at the courage Thou gavest her, asked if she did 
not dread leaving her body at such a distance from her 
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own citj, she replied, "nothing is far from God; nor 
ueod I fear lest He should be ignorant at the end of the 
world of the place whence he is to raise me up. On the 
ninth day of lier sickness, in the fifty-sixth year of her 
age, and the thirty-third of mine, was that religious and 
devouj; soul set free from the body. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

BY HATCH. 

" But, Dave, you said something about the primitive 
church, in connection with the Bampton lectures." 

" Yes, Bob,- last spring I spent a month in Cincinnati, 
and while there, as my custom is, I visited the different 
libraries. And in the mercantile I found this new work: 
The Organization of the early Christian Churches. 
Bampton lectures, 1880, by Edwin Hatch, M. A. 

After reading it hastily, I was so much delighted, that 
I wrote to B. F. Stevens, No. 4, Trafalga Square, London, 
England, to send me a copy, which he did. And I 
have it with me in my hand- satchel.'' 

" I am delighted, Dave, that you have it with you, and 
will be pleased to hear you read from it, parts you may 
think most interesting. It comes in a proper time; for 
we are about starting on a search for the proper form ; 
or rather what was the form of the primitive church. 
For we wish to shape our little one, like the primitive 
church. But what is the meaning of the Bampton lee- 
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tnres? for yoxi know I have lived here among these hills, 
and am not much posted in the literature of to-day." 

" Well, Bob, there was a wealthy gentleman in En- 
2^1 and by the name of Rev. Mr. Jno. Bampton, who died 
several years ago, leaving by will liis estate, which was 
large, to the university of Oxford. He requested that 
the annual income of his estate should be spent in eight 
" Divinity Lecture Sermons," upon each of the follow- 
ing subjects: "To confirm and establish the Christian 
faith, and to confute all heretics and schismatics, upon 
the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures; upon the 
authority of the writings of the primitive fathers, as to 
the faith and practice of the primitive church; upon the 
divinity of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ; upon the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost; upon the articles of the 
Christian faith, as comprehended in the Apostles' and 
Nicene Creeds." 

'' So every year there are more or less lectures deliv- 
ered,' called the Bampton Lectures. And I thought may 
be you would like to hear me read parts of this one by 
Mr. Hatch on the primitive church, just after the time 
of the apostles." 

" Yes, Dave, read what you may like; 1 will listen to 
you with pleasure." 

" Then, Bob, let me begin by reading to you the close 
of his introductorv, which I think is beautiful." 

We shall see those to whom the Word of Life was 
preached, gradually coalescing into societies. We 
shall see those societies organizing themselves as char- 
itable associations in the midst of great poverty and de- 
pression. We shall see them organizing themselves as 
disciplinary associations, held together by the force of a 
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Strong mora! law in the midst of social disorder and lax- 
ity. We shall see them passing from a condition of 
oligarchy or democracy to that of virtual monarchy. 
We shall see the individual communities ultimately con- 
federated together into a world-wide association. We 
shall see that world-wide association, and its separate 
components recopjnized by the State, and trace the effect 
upon it of the close neighborhood and the supporting 
arm of civil power. We shall see its officers gradually 
formed into a class, standing apart from the mass of 
the Christian community, invested with attributes of 
special sanctity, and living, or supposed to live, by a 
higher rule of life than that of those to whom they 
ministered. We shall see the heads of separate organ- 
izations exercising jurisdiction outside their proper com- 
munities, over adjacent and out-lying communities, so 
as to establish a relation of subordination between the 
latter and the former. We shall pause, at length, upon 
the threshold of that period, alike of glory and of shame, 
when this grand confederation of Christian societies, 
arrogating to itself the nanie of the Catholic Church, 
the belief of which is part of all Christian creeds, be- 
came the greatest corporation on earth, stronger than the 
Roman Egapire itself in its moral influence upon civil- 
ized society, and hardly inferior to it in political power; 
sitting like a queen upon her throne, with her feet upon 
the necks of kings, and using the majesty of her sublime 
consolations and the prestige of her long traditions, and 
the wealth of her splendid charities, to enslave, rather 
than to free the world. 

« 

But upon a subject on which misconception is so easy 
and so prevalent, it seems necessary to add one word 
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more and to draw your attention explicitly and once for 
all to that which I have implied throughout, that the 
subject which lies before us is not the Christian faith, 
but the organization of the Christian Church. In what- 
ever I may have to say about the latter, I do not propose 
to touch the former. With doctrine, and with the be- 
liefs which underlie them we shall have in these lectures 
no direct concern. Out of the tangled mass of truths 
and tendencies, of institutions and practices, which make 
up what we sometimes speak of collectively as Christian- 
ity, 1 shall endeavor to extricate a single thread, and to 
deal with it as far as possible in isolation. It is true 
tlmt, except" in the purely ideal sciences of metaphysics 
and <::eometry, the perfect isolation of any subject is im- 
possible. It is true that there are many points at which 
the history of organization links itself almost inextrica- 
bly with the history of doctrine. But I will ask those 
wlio listen to me to put upon themselves the same intel- 
lectual self-restraint, which I endeavor to put upon my- 
self, and to keep a fixed attention upon the immediate 
point in hand, apart from its innumerable side-issues 
and its far-reaching relations. No doubt for all our 
self-restraint there will loom out before us occasionallv 

mi 

as we go on the majestic vision of that stupendous work 
which these organizations have effected, and are effecting, 
in the midst of human societv. We shall be like a 

ml 

student who makes it his temporary task to explore some 
great historic cathedral wkh a view only to its architect- 
ure. At every step he treads on hallowed ground. On 
every side are the memorials of saintly lives, and heroic 
deeds, and immortal genius. Frona their silent tombs, 
there seem to arise up the shadows of the holy dead, gaz- 
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ing at him, with their beatific faces, and stretching out 
hands of ghostly fellowship. He is tempted at every 
moment to throw aside his study, and to yield to the 
fascinations of the place, and to gain some new hope for 
his own sad life from the weird and whispered tale of 
what they did and suffered for Christ and for the world. 
But his present concern is with the architecture, and the 
soft and solemn voices that^)id him linger in sympathy 
or dream fall upon deafened ears. 

And so in the lecture that will follow, it will not be 
in forgetfulness, but only because their limits are tori 
brief for even the single subject which they propose to 
compass, that we shall turn our eyes from the saintly 
souls of these early centuries, and from the sublime 
truths they taught, to consider only the frame-work of 
that vast society to which they and we alike belong — that 
societv into which for eighteen centuries have been 
gatliered the holiest and best of our race — that society 
which links together the ages by the mystic tie of spirit- 
ual communion — that society which, though to some men 
it has seemed to be a crushing despotism, has been to 
you and me and the world at large a beneficence and a 
salvation. 

PRIMITIVE CHURCH DEMOCRATIC. 

" Now, Bob, I will select pieces which will show that 
the Primitive Apostolic Church was democratic." 

All power was in the hands of the members of the 
church. For really, the Apostles believed that Christ's 
second coming was near at hand, and so they drew up 
no special form of church governmetit, but left the gov- 
erning power with the people. Not only are all the 
25 
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epistles, but one directed to the members of the chnrches, 
but in the first epistle to the Corinthians he appeals 
directly to the members of the church in excluding an 
incorrigible member — advised the people to do so; 
thus acknowledging the power to be with the people. 

But in the primitive days of the church many Chris- 
tians did not at first attach themselves to any church, 
but lived alone; they were, however in Jude and He- 
brews urged to unite themselves to a Christian church, 
and in time they did so, forming Christian associations 
which were entirely independent of each other, similar 
to the Baptist, Congregationalist and others of to-day. 

So that as the Epistles of the New Testament were 
directed to these independent churches, no one had any 
authority over these churches. But they had the exclu- 
sive right to interpret these Epistles, and to rule and 
govern themselves. 

" Now I will read to you from the fifth lecture: " 

The Christian Organization is one of such supreme 
importance in relation to the Christian ministry, not 
only of the period under investigation, but also of later 
times, as to require more than ordinary care. It is, 
moreover, one which has been so frequently discussed, 
and upon which the different shades of possible opinion 
have been maintained with so much zeal as to demand ] 

a more than ordinary effort on the part of those who ap- 
proach it to rid themselves of preconceived opinions, and 
to deal with the facts in the temper, not of advocates 
maintaining a thesis, but of judges reviewing evidence 
and weighing probabilities in an even balance of judg- 
ment. 

This question before us may be thus stated: A pre- 
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sumption having been raised by the terras which were in 
nse for church offices that the conception of such office 
was one of presidency or leadership, does the existing 
evidence warrant an inference that church officers were 
regarded as possessing other powers than those which 
naturally attach to presidents and leaders of a com- 
munity . 

It will be convenient to take in detail the several 
functions which in later times have been regarded as the 
special and peculiar of church officers, and to inquire 
how far they were regarded as special and peculiar func- 
tions in the first two centuries. 

1. In regard to the function of teaching or preach- 
ing, it is clear from both the acts of the Apostles and 
St. Paul's Epistles, that " liberty of prophesying" pre- 
vailed in the Apostolic age.* It is equally clear that lib- 
erty of prophesying existed after the Apostolic age. In 
the first place, one of the most interesting monuments 
of the second century, consists of a sermon or homily 
which was preached, probably by a layman at Rome; a 
fragment of which has long been known as the second 
Epistle of Clement, and the remainder of which has 
come to light in two forms — a Greek MS., and a Syriac 
translation within the last five years.* 

In the second place, the Apostolic constitutions, which 

are of even later date, expressly contemplate the exist- 

vence of preaching by la3^men. Even if a teacher be a 

layman, still if he be skilled in the word and reverent in 

*Act8, 8, 4: 11, ld-21: 13, 1: 1 Cor. 14 pamm^ implied also in 
James 3, 1. 
' See foot-notes on pages 114» 115. 
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habit, let him teach; for the scripture says "They shall 
all be taught of God"' 

2. In regard to baptism, there is no positive evi- 
dence, but there is the argument, a fortiori which arises 
from the fact that even in later times, when the tendency 
had become strong to restrict the performance of eccle- 
siastical functions to church officers, baptism by an or- 
dinary member of the church was held to be valid, al- 
though if an officer might have been found, it was held 
to be contrary to church orders.' 

3. In regard to the Eucharist, the only explicit evi- 
dence is that of the Ignatian Epistles. The literary 
questions to which those epistles have given rise do not 
aifect their value in regard to the question before us. 
Their evidence remains practically the same, whether 
Ignatius or some one else were their author, and wheth- 
er the Syriac or the shorter Greek represents the original 
form. It is clear from them that the Christians of the 
cities to which they were addressed had held other meet- 
ings besides those at which the officers were present; 
and that in those meetings the bread had been broken 
and the Eucharist celebrated. The practice is reproved, 
but the reproof is a gentle one: " Break one bread; " " Be 
careful to have only one Eucharist;" ** Let that be the 
valid Eucharist which is celebrated in the presence of the 
bishop or of some one commissioned by him." It ap- 
pears from this that the celebration of the Eucharist 
without the presence of a church officer was not of itself 
invalid. It is inconceivable that any one who held the 

' See foot-notes on papfe 115. 

® Tertullian, the earliest authority of lay baptism; see foot-notes page 
115. 
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view which has been ordinarily held in later times, that 
the presence and action of a church officer are essential 
to the valid celebration of the Eucharist, would have 
used the language of mild remonstrance, or would have 
brought arguments to urge the expediency of submission 
in this, as in other respects to constituted authority. 

4. In regard to the exercise of discipline, the earliest 
evidence is that of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
In it St. Paul addresses the whole community, and urges 
them to meet together and exercise the power of expul- 
sion in the case of one who was guilty of open sin. The 
other evidence consists in the Epistles of Clement and 
Polycarp. A leading point in the Epistle of Clement is, 
that the officers of the community should be obeyed, 
and that they should not be lightly removed. In 
writing it, he, like Paul, addresses the whole community. 
He does not question the right of the community to re- 
move its officers, if it thinks fit; but he urges that it 
would not be a proper exercise of that right to remove 
those who h^ve filled the office worthily. The epistle of 
Polycarp is complementary to that of Clement, as the 
latter urges that worthy officers should not be removed ; 
the former urges that a presbyter who had been removed 
should be restored. Polycarp, like Clement and like St. 
Paul, addressed the community at large. In doing so, 
he implies that it was with the community that the 
power of restitution lay. 

Whether,, therefore, we look at preaching, at baptism, 
at the Eucharist, or at discipline, it seems probable that 
the officers were not conceived as having, as such, ex- 
clusive powers. In other words, the existing evidence 
in regard to the functions of church officers, so far from 
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establishing, tends to disprove the existence of any con- 
ception of the nature of their oflSce, other than that 
which is gathered frona the terms which were in use to 
designate such office. It supports the hypothesis, that 
they existed in the Christian societies, as those who bore 
the same names existed in secular societies, for the gen- 
eral superintendence of the community, and the gen- 
eral control of its affairs, that all things might be done 
" decently and in order." 

Such a conclusion may appear strange, when viewed 
by the light of latter times, but it is not strange, if it is 
viewed in relation to the circumstances of the first two 
centuries. In those early days — before the doors of ad- 
mission were thrown wide open, before children were 
ordinarily baptized, and men grew up from their earliest 
years as members of a Christian society, before Christian- 
ity had become a fashionable religion, and gathered into 
its net, fish of every kind, ^^oth good and bad — the mere 
membership of a Christian Church was in itgelf a strong 
presumption of the possession of high spiritual qualifica- 
tion. The Christian was in a sense which has often 
since been rather a satire than a metaphor, a "member 
of Christ," a "king and priest unto God." The whole 
body of Christians was upon a level; "All ye are breth- 
ren." " The distinctions which St. Paul makes between 
Christians are not based upon office, but upon varieties of 
spiritual power. They are caused by the diversity of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. They are consequently 
personal and individual. They do not mark ofi^ class 
from class, but one Christian from another. Some of 
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these spiritual powers are distinguished from ftthers by 
a greater visible and outward effect; but they are all the 
samedn kind. The gift of ruling is not different in kind 
from the gift of healing. The expression, He that ruleth 
is co-ordinate with he that exhorteth, he that giveth, 
he that showeth mercy." Of one or other of these 
gifts every Christian was a partaker. There was a vivid 
sense, which in later times was necessarily weakened, 
that every form of the manifestation of the religious life 
is a gift of God — a karisma, or direct operation of the 
Divine spirit upon the soul. Now, while this sense of 
the diffusion of spiritual gifts was so vivid, it was im- 
possible that there should be the same sense of distinc- 
tion between officers and non-officers which, afterward 
came to exist. Organization was a less important fact 
than it afterward became. That which gave organiza- 
tion its importance was the increase in the size of the 
communities. The need of order thereby became more 
imperative: the work of administration had to be sys- 
tematized and centralized; the officers who had the con- 
trol of order and administration came inevitably to have 
a higher relative status than they had had before. There 
were not only disputes, as we learn from Clement of 
Rome, about the appointment of officers, but also an ex- 
aggeration of the place of order in the Christian econo- 
my. The gift of ruling, like Aaron's rod, seemed to 
swallow up the other gifts. 

Then came a profound reaction. Against the growing 
tendency toward that state of things which afterward 
firmly established itself, and which ever since has been 
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the norifial state of almost all Christian churches, some 
communities, first of Asia Minor, then of Africa, then 
of Italy, raised a vigorous, and, for a time, a successful 
protest. They reasserted the place of spiritual gifts, as 
contrasted with official rule." They maintained that the 
revelation of Christ, through the spirit, was not a tem- 
porary phenomenon of Apostolic days, but a constant 
part of Christian life. They combined with this the 
preaching of a higher morality than that which was 
tending to become current. They were supported in all 
this by the greatest theologian of his time, and it is to 
the writings of that theologian, rather than to the vitu- 
perative statements of later writers that we must look 
for a true idea of their purpose. The fact of tlieir hav- 
ing been supported by that theologian is of extreme sig- 
nificance. For TertuUian has done incalculable service, 
alike to his defense of Christianity against the, as yet, 
unconverted world without, and of his refutation of her- 
esies within. To him, almost as much as to Irenaeus, 
were the Christians indebted for the dominance of the 
fundamental theory that Christian doctrine must be de- 
termined by Apostolic tradition. So, far from being a 
heretic, he was the champion of the Church against her- 
esy ; so, far from disfavoring Catholicity, he was its chief 
living preacher; so, far from holding that office was un- 
important, he reproaches heretics with their insufficient 
recognition of its importance. But the view which he 
took of the nature of office in the church, was that it 
does not, as such, confer any power upon its holders, 
which are not possessed by the other members of the 

1^ See foot notes, p. 120. 
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community. As an ordinary rule, he maintains that the 
president, and he alone, has the function of admitting 
new members into the community; but if there be 
emergency, the power descends to other church officers 
and laymen. As an ordinary rule it is only, he says, 
from the hands of our president that we receive the 
sacrament (Eucliarist); but if there be an emergency, a 
layman may celebrate as well as a bishop. 

That which has constituted thedifterence between the 
governing body and the ordinary members, is the au- 
thority of the church; but where three Christians are, 
though they be laymen, there is a church. These state- 
ments of a great theologian, in support of a great move- 
ment, which was all but victorious, can not be lightly set 
aside. In theological, as in other wars, the tendency is 
to cry " VfiB victis!" and to assume that the defeated are 
always in the wrong. But a careful survey of the ev- 
idence leads to the conclusion, that the Montanism, as it 
was called, which TertuUian defended, was theoretically 
in the right, though its theory had become in practice 
impossible. It does not make sufficient allowance for 
changed and changing circumstances. It was a beating 
of the wings of pietism, against the iron bars of organiza- 
tion. It was the first, though not the last, rebellion of 
the religious sentiment against official religion. 

But the exigencies of organization of necessity pre- 
vailed; for in ecclesiastical as in other human affairs 
the ideal yields to the practicable. At the same time, 
the fact of the existence of Montanism, and of its con- 
siderable success, strongly confirms the general inferences 
which are drawn from other evidence that church offi- 
cers were originally regarded as existing for the good 
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government of the community, and for tlie ganeral man- 
agement of its affairs; that the difference of officers and 
other baptized persons, was one of status and degree, that 
quoad hoc^ the spiritual life, the two classes were ou the 
same footing; and that the functions which the officers 
performed were such as, apart from the question of order, 
might be performed by any member of the commu- 
nity. 

The metaphor which seems best to express the rela- 
tion of the two classes is one which was frequently used, 
and which has survived until our own times. It is 
that which is implied in the word " Pastor. " It camo 
origiually from the shepherd life of the Eastern and 
Southern Palestine, where a shepherd wandered with 
his flocks of almost innumerable sheep over almost bound- 
less tracts of undulating moorland. It passed naturally 
into Hebrew poetry, and three of the great Hebrew proph- 
ets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zachariah, use it constantly 
for the ecclesiastical and the civil rulejrs of the people. 
It is found in the New Testament; and it is found in 
almost all early Christian literature. Its fundamental 
idea is that of ruling; and the Apostolic constitutions 
following chiefly EzekiePs address to the rulers of his 
time, show how it was understood in regard -to all the 
various functions of the Christian ministry; the bishop 
as a good shepherd, gu ards the strong, i, e.j those who 
are sound in the faith; heals those who are weak, i. «., 
those who are wavering in their faith; binds up the 
wounded, i. e.y restores to the flock those whom the 
sense of sin has smitten with contrition; seeks for those 
who have gone astray, i. ^., brings back to the flock 
those whom the sense of sin has driven away in de- 
spair. 
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But although the original conception of ecclesiastical 
oflSce ultimately passed away, it passed away only by 
slow degrees. Little by little those members of the 
Christian churches, who did not hold office, were ex- 
cluded from the performance of almost all ecclesiastical 
functions. At first a layman might not preach if a 
bishop was present; and then not if any church oflScer 
was present; and finally not at all. At first a layman 
brought his own gifts to the altar and communicated 
there; and then he could only — unless he were an Em- 
peror — stand outside the dais upon which the oflBcers 
stood or sat; and finally, in the East, he might not even 
see the celebrations of the mysteries. At first the vote 
of laymen as well as of oflScers, was taken in cases of 
discipline, and so late as the fifth century the existence 
of the disciplinary rights of laymen is shown by the 
enactment of an African council that a parish must not 
excommunicate its clergyman; but finally laymen had 
no place whatever in the ecclesiastical tribunals. By the 
force of changing circumstances, and by the growth of 
new conceptions, the original difference of rank and 
order became a difference of spiritual power; and a 
mediaeval theologian, writing of the same oflScer whom 
Justin Martyr describes simply as a president, oflfering 
prayers and thanksgivings in which the congregation 
take their part by the utterance of the "Amen," says that 
the orders of the heavenly host, although they enjoy 
beatitude, and want nothing to the sum of felicity, still 
revere the glory of a priest, wonder at his dignity, yield 
to him in privilege, honor his power. * * * * 

In the fourth place, the modes in which these elements 
of election were combined, varied in the Church concomi- 
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tantly with their variation in the State. In the State, first 
at Home, and afterward, thongh mnch later, in the mani- 
cipalities, election by the people, subject only to the veto 
of the presiding officer, passed into the election by the 
senate, subject only to a formal approval on the part of 
the people. In the Church it came to pass that the offi- 
cers nominated and the people approved; and ultimate- 
ly, by steps which can be definitely traced, the part of 
the people was limited to the right of objecting to un- 
suitable candidates. * * * The third cause was the 
growth of an analogy between the Christian and Mosaic 
dispensations. The existence of such an analogy in the 
earliest times was precluded by the vividness of the be- 
lief in the nearness of the second advent. The organi- 
zation of the Christian churches was a provisional ar- 
rangement until the Lord should come. 



